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LLTIT.R 01- TRANSMirrAL 


I)ei*art.mknt O! the Inter/or, 

IBi'reai: ok Ki)V(’ation, 

transmit herewith a monograph entitled 
1 lie Continuation School in the United States,” by Mr. Arthur J. 

. one.s, and to recommend that it lie iniblished ns an is.siie of the Biille- 
in o t le Bureau of ^uciition. This study, as originally prepared, 
was accepted 111 j.artial .satisfaction of the requirements for the degrco 
of doctor of philosophy at Columbia University. The subject of 
which It treats is one of wide educational interest, and it present.s a’ 
greater body of well-organized iitid recent information touching this 
subject than is accessible ulso where, , 

I luive previously e.xpres.sed the conviction that the Republic needs . 
a liody of citizens no one of whom shall have U-eii wholly lacking in 
systematic and fairly continuous educational training-up to the age of 
the first e.xercise of the electoral fraiichis<‘. That is. in order that the 
members ()f our (leniocracy may fitly discW^rgrtlmf^^^ citi- 
zenship, in our raiiidly changing society', no year of Hfe up to the age 
of -1 can safely be left hare of any provision for schooling. For 
those wh() can continue to devote the later years of this period chieflv 
to education, such provision is found in high schools, technical and 
professional schools, and colleges. But what provision shdll be made 
for those wd^miist devote tlmse years of thejr lives chiefly to the 
earning of/iWWelihood, and for that large number of lx)vs and girls 
who eave school, for whatever reason, even before the completion of ■ 
the elementary course of stinly? This monograph shows wilh some • 
fullnass what has already Ix-en done for the .schoojing of such youth 
It gives some indication of what may be done- in this' direction. But 
It shows, too, how inadequate is the pioneer provision* which has 
hitherto lx?en made in this field. 

Very respectfully, / Kl.mer Eu,nwokth Brown, 

,, . .CoinmiisionerC^ 

llie bECKlil'ARY OF THE IntERIOK. ' ’ 







THE CfNTINiJATION SCHOOL IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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By Arthur J. JoNHt>. 


L INTRODUCTION. 

Tho term “ continuation school,''* while commonly used in England 
for some time, has not been generally employed in this country and 
may ‘need some further explanation. As use^^n this bulletin, it 
^refers to any type of school which offers to people while they are at 
w^ork opportunity for further education and training. It thus pre- 
supposes educational training of some kind, and continues but* does 
not necessarily repeat the work of the regular school. is supple- 
mentary to the work of |he regular school in the sense that it is 
additional to it, and is supplementary to the training which the indi- 
vidual is receiving in his occupation, in the sense that it aims to give 
him that which he can not receive in his daily work; ^The term 
“ supplementary school " is, however, used in such a vague wa^ at 
present that the term continuation school ” seems preferable* 

This work was undertaken at tho suggestion of Dean James E. 
Russell, of Teachers College, Columbia University, after a prelim- 
- iiiary study of the* German Fortbildungsschulen had been made. So 
little systematic work *as l>een done in^his direction m the United 
States that it seemed well worth while tolrTake a study of the situa- 
. tion as it is here, and a comparison of the means employed in Ger- 
many, England, and the United States* k 

Atjhe very outset the author was greatly handicapped by lack of 
data, nor w^as it possible to se^ire entirely adequate statistics* It is 
difficult to obtain definite information concerning the ordinary day 
schools even after years of effort. *Iu the case of the various types 
of continuation school, this difficulty is gvedtly increased. Even the 
meager data given in school reports for day schools are, in the ma- 
jority of case*s, not given fbr evening schools. This^is due, in large 
' measure, to the fact that the educational authorities conduct evening 
schools as a side i^e,,and not as a part of their regular educational 
system. The neeo for such work and its great importance are only 
beginning to be felt. 
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One thing is brought out clearly — the great need of careful study 
of rtie conditions in each community with the obji^-tof linding out — 
(1) to what extent educatiomd agenci^ reach the young people^ hofv 
rtg they remain in school, and, if possible, why they leave; (2) in 
^^hftt kinds of work those who have droppe<l out of school are en« 
gagiMl, what the actual conditions are under which they are working, 
and how much u^joful training they ace rec(‘iving in their occupations. 

So far the only important attempt to make such a study is that of 
the Massachusetts Commission on InduHtrrnl and Technical Educa- 
tion. This report is admirable, hut can not tak« the place of a 
definite study of local conditions even in Massachusetts, and much 
less in other j>laces. The local conditions in every conununity sliould 
be studied iu order to determine the means to he employed in remedy- 
ing therli when necreSsary. Such a study wiH reveal many things un- 
suspected l«»fore, and give one the only means to an adequate under- 
sending .of the situation. The kind of school sujted to one'eity will 
not be the kind needed in another, for the conditions vary 'witji each 
locality. Superintendents and hoards of education can weif affm I 

.to spend the time and money necessary to obtain possession of all the 
facts in the case. 

^ In the following study an attempt has l>ecri made: * 

1. To show the ifeed of continuation schools. This has been done 
(a) by. showing the extent to which hoys and girls drop out of 

^ school at different ages and grades, and the comfiarative. number in 
public and private schools after the thirteenth year; (h) by showing 
the extent to which the existing supplementary agencies reach those 
out of school; and (c*) by indicating soiiiething of the .conditions of 
these young people in their occupations. 

2. To describe the agencies employed in Germany aiid England 
to meet a similar situatiom 

. 3. To descril>c representative types of continuation school in the 

United States, and to show what education young people are%bt\i- 
ally receiving in these schools, how it compares with that received 
in the- d&y schools in amount, and in the extent to which it meets 
their needs. 

4. To show the place of the continuation school in our educational ^ 
system and the general purpose of such a ^hool in a democracy. 

This |is to be regarded as only a f)reliminary report on the sub- 
ject, a c^earmg of the ground, so to speak, and an attempt to indi- 
cate the general direction "^which such an inquii^ must take. It 
is hoped that the study wijl throw some light on existing Condi- 
tions, and at least call attention to the need of more complete edu- 
cational facilities. ^ m 
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II. statistical exhibit of school attendance* 

AND WITHDRAWAL. 


A. WITHDRAWAL FROM THE ri’RUC: SCHOOLS. 

As a prelimina/v to any investigation of continuation schools 
or tlK^ir equivalents !n the United States, we need data concerning, 
the miiuber of pupils who drop out from the existing schools at dif- 
fident ages and at different j>tages of advancement in the course. 

Direct observation of the forces that eliminate pupijs from educa- 
tional influence, ai^d’d irect measurement of the uumlKTjof those elimi- 
nated are out of ^question. ^ Estimates only are possible, and these*' 
must be made on the basis of a mass of very complex data. In place 
' of any detaileti discussion of the subject of withdrawal, the reader 
is referred to the rather elaborate study soon to be puldished by 
Prof. E. Thorndike, of Teachers College, Columbiu University. 
He estimates tlint of 100 children who enter the public schools of 
cities^of 1^5,000, or ovcl^ (excluding colored children in southern 
titles), and who live till 10, 00 stay till the fourth grande., 81 stay 
till the fifth grade, (>8 stay till the sixth grade, 54 stay till the sev- 
enth grade, 40 stay till the last grammar grade (usually the eighth, 
but sometimes the ninth, and rarely the seventh); 27 stay till the 
first year of the high ^ liool. 17 stay till the second year of the high 
school, 12 stay tiH the third year of the high school, 8 stay till the 
fourth year of tfib high school. 

IVith respect to age the retention is estimated by Professoi’ Thorn- 
{like as follows: KHJLtill 10 years of age, 08 till 11 years of age, 07‘ 
till 12 years of ago. 88 till 18 years of age, 70 till 14 years of age, 47 
till 15 years of age, 80 till 1(> years of age, 10.5 till 17 years of age. 
8.0 till 18 yeafs of age. * 

I estimate the retention to the age of 19 as 4.' 

The extx*nt to -which the schools of different cities retaiif their 
pupils at ages alxjve 13 and in the grades above the fifth varies very 
greatly. P'Or a real appreciation of tlu*.. extent of. withdrawal, the 
detailed tables' of ^l^rofessor Thoimdikes monograph should be 
\x!unined. 

. ^or the present purpose, the essential fact, besides the total • 
^amount of withdrawal, is its “course,’' or relative amount ^"ear by 
year and grade by grade. The proportion of any one age feaving 
school within* a year increases steadily from the twelfth ^ear on, 
*^en the percentage dropping out at the legal age limit for A'ee 
attendalice not being so high as the later percentages. In considering^ 
withdrayal by grades, it is found that the failure of the higb'sehool* 
to retain those whom it gets ^rom the gramtnar grades is equally 
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marl^ed. In two respects this increased proportional withdrawal is 
of educational and social importance : ^ - 

I Fufsfcj it indieatesr that the schools in the upper grades fail to meet 
the enlarged needs and interests of the great majority of the young * 
people, to . whom it may be reasonably expected that they should 
minister. 

Secondly.^ it indicates that the grea^st proportionate withdrawal, 
being ih the upf^r grades, is among the. brighter children. To be 
Bpecific : When the last grammar grade is reached, only 40 per cent 
of the pupils centering school are left. As stated, this 40 per cent 
represents the brighter element.' An elimination of a third of these 
represents a greater loss to society than does the same numerical loss 
lower down in the grades. It is likewise true that the most of those 
eliminated in the higher grades are not so gifted as the very few who 
stay still longer, •* 

Since the interests of the young are constantly widening as they 
ascend the grades^ it is increasingly difficult for the school to meet 
their needs. The stronger the pupil the stronger will outside interests 
appeal to him and attract him |iway from the pursuit of studies in 
which he has comparatively'little interest. Hence, during this time, 
among those who will be the first to leave school on any pretext will 
be many, who would, with proper training, become influential leaders 
in society. But for want of it they are too often subjected to ^he 
deadening influence of the treadmill of the factory and the shop and 
lose all the ambition they once had for improvement, ' 

It may be urged that some, at least, of this withdrawal is due to 
economic conditions, to indifference in the home, and to other reasons 
outside of the school. This is true, but* the question of the causes of 
leaving school is a very complicated one, and no one knows very much 
'about it While poverty may in ^nie cases be one of the causes, it 
is safe to say that in the majority of cases young people drop out of 
, school because they or their parent prefer that they ba elsewhere. . 
Whatever the cause, it is proper that society should demand that this 
heavy yrithdrawal be reduced to avjpinimum; or, if this is found to* ' 
be impossible, or even perhaps undesirable^ that some otj^r means bo 
employed by which the young people not in school may 'be given the 
opportunity of continuing their education and training. 
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m In treating of jritbdrfiwal.^ was ^ted that, of the pupils entering 
8oh(C^ only 70 per cent will remab at the fourteenth year of age, and '" 
j^t that a^ onward thedelimnatbn is espeaally rapid. . 

h^ lhat it is therauty of the public schools, to pi^ 

fkanBVway’to^^^ ,t»P to of 14. It is a-||(i^- 
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ally accepted principle, as indicated by the compulsory e^iucation I 
laws of the various States, that up to the ag%pf 14 the State should 
not only otfer the opportunity for education to all, buVih addition, . ^ 

see that they get it. After the age of 14, it is generally conced^, 
the State should offer opportunity for further education to all who 
can profit by it ; but it is by no nieans* generally held that compul- 
sion should be used in seeing that all take advantage of it The State 
^ does offer such opportunity in its public high schools, but this oppor- 
tunity is taken advantage of by a comparatively small class. • 

In discussing an enlargen>ent of the* opportunity for educational 
t raining :beyond the age of 14, the first point that must be determined 
is how far existing educational agencies are operative; to what ex- 
tent young people are taking advantage of the opportunities offered, 
and in what kind of schools they are enrolled. The following study 
will endeavor to throw some light on this point 
^ It is manifestly impossible: to secure accurate data on thitf^subject 
irom all the Cities of the United States. Accordingly th^foUowing 
plan was adopted. /The United States was divided_into, four parts — 
Eastern, Western, Soiilhe^p, and Central — and the relative number 
of cities of 30,000 inhabitants and above was determined for each di- 
vision. Cities of 30,000 and above were alone considered, because the 
problem of continuation . schools does not become so marked iiv^ties 
smaller than these. Thirty cities were chosen at random from the 
list, each section receiving its proportionite number. The choice 
seemed in an unusual degree to represent the country as a whole, 
with its varying types of industry. 

All the* printed information in regard to the number of pupils in 

the public and the private schools was carefully analyzed. In addi-. 

tion, printed blanks were sent out to each of the cities where such 

printed information was not available. In these blanks the following 

information was called for: - 

* ^ 

1. Estimated popolstlon of the city, by age and sei. for years of age 13 to 

. Jn 1903, 1904, end 1906. » 

2. Paplla In the public day achoola, b^hge and aex. from J3 to 20 yean oHl. 

& Cblldrai not In scbools of any kldd. by age and sex. ^ « 

4. Wnmftpr 13 to 21 years of age lb private pcbools and colleges.* | 

The information called fdf in regard to evening schools was: * ^ 


1. The enrollment In 1903. 19Di and 1905, by age and sex. for years of 
13 to 20, I'd elementary, blgb. drawing, cooking, and Industrial claaaea 

2. Time of InatHictlon't («) Hours per evening, (b) eveolngs per week, 
weeks per yeA. 

8. Qnallflecmona fot admission. 

4.^Taachers, by aez. 

6. Coat of trenlng icIhk^ claased under: (o) Teachl^ and taperrtalofi, 
printing and idverMktng, /(o) auppUea, (d). tezt-bg^ka, (a) tosi waA light, 


age 

(«) . 
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0. The feupenotendents were aeked to underecore the (departments of instruc- 
tion tried In t^ir schoolB, and number 1, 2. 8. etc., in'ord^ of preference.' those 
of the follo^g which they tb^pgbt most important: (1) Elementary, (2) 
high. (3)^ffide and incJustrial. (4) drawing, (5) cwking. 

' replies from these cities were nof general enough nor complete 

enough to WErrai^ any final conclusions. \^erv few siywrintendents 
had tlie data asked for, and i^ost of those who had were not 

able to devote the necessary time to compile them from the records. 
In general, it has been found, withSthese as witli other statistics, that 
unless the information is already in the n ritten, reports it is seldom 
possible to obtain it. From the printed reports and from such data 
as were sent in reply to the blanks sufficient information was obtain^ 
from 16 cities to warrant fairly definite conclusions. 


I. PIJBLIC DAY 8)C*HOOI..8. J 

• The immediate question which we have to consider is. How far do 
the schools in the cities selected reach the children from- the age of 
14 to that of 2^? We will e.Kamine first the distribution of the pupils, 
betwt'en fiiese ages who are actually in school. Table *I (p. 13) shows 
the relative number at each age in the j)ubnc day sdiools of the 10 
cities. This table is arranged by groups for various- age limits. It 
\tould read as follows: In Camden, of the pupils in the public dar 
schools between the ages of 14 and 20, 4!) per cent arc 14 years old', 
2Tper cent are 15 years old, 13.5 per ci;nt are 16 years old, 0 per cent 
are 17 yeai^ old, 3.5 per cent are 18 y^^^rs old, 0.7 per cent are 19 
years old, and 0.3 per cent are 20 y^rs old. The n^.\t groiVp takes 
the pupils between the ages of 15 and 20, and so on to the last group, 
which shows that, of the pupils 19 and 20 years old, 73 per cent are 
19 years old and 27 per cent are 20 years old ,• * 

Taking t^ group of children from 14 to 20 years of age, we see a 
striking variability. Portland, -Me., has the lowest per cent of pupils 
14 years old — 80, and New Orleans the higliest— ,52. This moan^that 
in New Orleans over half the pupils In the public schools between 
the ages given are 14 years old, showing a failure on the part of the 
. public schools to reach any considerable number after they are 14 
years old. In Portland, on the contrary,'there are nearly as many 15- 
year-olds in school as 14-year-plds and 81 per cent are between the'ages 
of 14 and 16. All show strikingly that between .the ages 17 and 20 
VMy few proportionately are in school. Spokane lias the largest per- 
ceptage between th^ ages-^26, while Jersey City has the lowesb-. 
7.8. This decrease in the proportion of those in school becomes much 
more marked the greater the age, as would be natural. Grand Kapids 
has 6 per c^t of its pupils 14 to 20 years old between the ages of 19 
Jersey City hsis (Mily 1.8..perc!rafi Again, -.eonsidering 
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the 20-year-oIds, the range* is from 0.3 per cent in Jersey City and 
Camden to 2 per cent in Grand Rapids, Considering the medians of 
this group, we notice a fairly steady decline during the years 14, 15,* 
and IG, Between 16 and IT, however, there is a sudden di;op of 
nearly 50 per cent, from 17.5 per cent at IG to 0 per cent at IT, and the 
droj) l)etween the eighteenth and nineteenth year is n?oi*e marked 
still, l)eing from 5 per cent to 2 per cent, or 60 per, cent. Thl^lrop 
is als</ seen (^Jcarly in all the other groups. It is the most marked 
of any. 

Some of those from 18*to 20 are not in school because they have * 
graduated, but the fact remains that they are not in school whether 
graduates or not. The present question is. How far does the public • 
day school reach the young people Ix'tween the ages of 14 and 20?*^ 
If some few have passed through the course offered and ar^not in 
school, it still remains true that the State does not provide oppor- 
tunity for their education during these ages ip day schools. It may 
well be true that those who have graduated from the high school are 
the very ones who would give greatest returns, for further educa- 
tional opportunity. Considering the ([uestion in this light, we see 
that a very small part of the total numl>er of pupils between the ages 
of 14 and 20 are in school at. the ages of 19 and 20 — only 3 per'cent. 
Again, of 100 pupils in scliool who are Ix^tw'een the ages of 15 and 
20, 95 j>er c^ent are 18 years old or younger; in the next group, 92.5 
per cent, are froii) IG to IS years old; in the group of 17 to 20 year- 
olds, those IT and 18 constitute 85* per cent of the whole number; 
and the 18-year-olds are G1 per cent of the 18, 19, and 20 year-olds in 
school. In all the cities the 18-year-olds constitute more than one- 
half* of the enrollment of the 18, 19, and 20 year-olds. 

Tablk I. — Dt$trihfutum of ‘pupth bet^ve^ certain nge limits m ptiblic: schools, e^rpressed m 
pfremtages of total number l>etu>ecn ages indicnted. ' 







1 Camden, N. J 

S Chegter, Ta 

' 3. Ohtcflim, ill, 

4. Columouir; Ohin .... 
6. Grand RapViK, Mteh 

6. Jersey City. N. J 

^•7. UtUe Rock, Ark 

8, New Orlcana, La., 

9. Newton.ifaiw... . 

10. Omaha, Nebr 

1 1 . Portlaiid, Me 

11 Bt. Louis, Mo 

15. BpokanerWash.. 

14. Sprltigfleld. Ma 

16. UUca,N.Y 

16, York, Pa, 


49.0- 27 
4'J.O; 26. 
40. ft 26 
87.fi 26. 
3A.fi 29. 
Ti0.2| 81. 
W.O 29. 
32. 0| 24. 
82.0] SO. 
S8.fi 28. 

80.0 27. 
49. B' 27, 
84. ft 20, 

86.0 26. 
47, fi 26. 
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Tabli \*—~-JhMribtiUan of pupilB b€tween ctriain age IvmiU in public tchooU^ exprtn^ tn 
ptxcet^aga of toto/ numAtfr between ogee indicated — Oontinoed. 


aty. 


1. Gunden, N. J , 

2. Chester. Pa 

8. Chlca^to.Ill 

4. Columbus^Ohio 

A. Oiftsd Riq^tde, Micb. 

6. Jersey City, N.J 

7. UttleRock. Ark .... 

8. New Orleaju, La 

0.«Newton. Mass 

10. Omaha, Nebr 

11. Portland. Me 

12. 8t Louis. Mo 

IS. Bpokaoe. Wash 

14. Springfield, Mam 

lA. UUca. N. Y 

10. York. Pa 

Medians 


Between 16 and 20 years 
* o! age. 


16. ; 17. I 18. ' 19. I 20. 


A6.d 26. 

: 48. A," 26- 

81.0 27. 

[ 48.0: 80. 

I 46.0; 24- 
I 61.4: 21. 

I M.Oj 28. . 

55.0 27.0 11.0 
48.2| 26. 


.1 52.0 28. 
66.0 21. 
. 57.01 26. 
. 41.6 80. 
■ i 46.01 27, 
. 47. A, 30, 
.. 62 6i 29, 


14.0 
14.6 
18.0^ 
14. Oi 

17.0 
10.8' 
11. o; 




0 18. 

6 16.0, 
0 lio' 
0 20.0 
0 16. 0| 
0 16.6 
6 14.0 


8 . 0 { 

7.Q| 

6.V 

6.0j 
B. 0 
6 . 8 ' 
6. O' 
6.01 
7.2 
6.0! 
6.6 
4.0^ 
6.6 
8.0^ 
'■0 


Between 17 and 20 
years of age. 


Between 18 and 
20 years o!. 
age 


Between 
19and 20 
years o! 

3 ag*. 


17. 18. I 19. I 20. 18. I 19. ! 20, I 19. I 20. 


6. V. V- 

a.^ 0.^ 


1-0 

8.6 

S.0 

8.D. 

6.^ 

li 

li 

2d 

1 . 0 , 

8 .& 

2ff 


60.0 S3. 
61. A 27, 

64.0 28, 
67. 0| 27, 
44. V 81. 

66.0 26. 
61.6 23. 
eo.Ojrtt. 
66.0! 27, 
67. d 26. 


48.0 


60.0 27. 


61.6 

49.0 

66.6 

62.0 


86. 


0; 6.d 

6 14.01 
0 12. Oj 
6: 10.0 
0 16.0 

7 13.7 
0 10.0 
0| 10.0 
8: 13.9 
Oj 11.0 
6* 12.61 
6^ 10. ft 

o; lO.ffl 
o: 16 . 0 ^ 
0; 10.0^ 
^ 7.0^ 


2.0' 81. 
7.0j 67. 

6.01 61. 

6.6; 64. 

9.01 66. 
8 . 6 | 00 . 
6. 6' 60. 
0. 6 61. 
6. 7' 67. 
6.0! 61. 
4. ft 69. 
2.6j 70. 
4. 5' 70. 
7.0j 67. 
8.6 68 . 
l.ft 77. 


O' ICO' 

o; 28.01 

27.0- 
Oj 2Cft 
ft 28.0 
6, 81.0 
0 27.0 
ft 26.0 
4 28.6 
O! 26.0 
0, 24.0 
0- 24.5 


61.6! 27,0 ICO 6.0| 2.6| 67.0; 28. o! 10.0; 6.0' 61.0' 27.o! 12.0 69.0' Sl.O 


20 . 0 ' 
30. ft 
23. 6j 


6. ft t3.0! 27.0 

16. Oj 66.0 84.0 
12. Ol 69.0 81. 0 

12. o; 66. o: 34.0 

17. ol 63. 0! 37.0 
J.6I 79.0! 21.0 

13. ft 67. oj 38.0 
18.0) 68. Oi 82.0 

14. ft 67.3; 32.7 
13. ft 66.0. SCO 

7.6! 78. ft 22.0 
6.61 82.0' 18.0 
10. ol 69.0 31.0 
18.01 70.0' 80.0 
8.6 73. 0; 27.0 
S.Oi 90.0 10.0 




This does not show the actual proportion that is under instruction. 

In order to do this, the ratio of pupiis^t each age from 14 to 20 to the 
estimated number of young people 14 years old is given (Tables II 
and HI) . That is, disregarding the previous life of the young people 
and taking them between the ages of 14 and 20, how many of them 
are actually in the public day schools? ^ f 

Considerable difficulty w’as met with at the very beginning of this 
inquiry. It was hard to find any accurate data on the number of 
young people 14 years old in the cities studied. Springfield, Mass., \ 
is. the only one of the cities that gave the estimated number b}^ age. 

This was given only up to 14 years. Columbus and Grand Rapids 
gave the estimated number by age groups, 14^to 16 and 16 to 21, 
which was not definite- enough for the present purpose. The only 
other source is the United States census returns of 1900. Here again 
we are met with the difficulty that, for the cities, the returns were 
only for the age groups of 10 to 14, 15 to 19, and 20 to 24. The only 
data for each age were for the separate States. In the absence of 
definite statistics, *the data by age groups for the cities were dis- 
tributed according to the age distribution given for the States in 
which the cities were located. These were then compared with all 
the available data given in the reports for the individual cities. As 
far as coitld be ascertained they agreed very closely, but were nearly 
always somewhat too large. In the ca^ of the age 14, this was evi- 
dently dt m t cr d ie commonly known fact that in all census returns 
ther* is an emphasis on the even numbers. However, these statistics i 
were ror 1900, while most of those of enrollment of pupils are for 
;li^ter yearei 1902 to 1905. Comparing the data of age distribution as 
above stated with the estimated increase in the populatbn, it was 
dear thalt the figoree^s given represented nearly the actual condition ; 
oeiiaid^ they vvero not too .^The^ were aocxinluigly used in all 
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except one case^that of Spokane, where this would result in making 
the enrollment at 14 more than the estimated number of 14-year-old^ 

In this case the number was increased to compare with the estimated 
number in the city from 6 to 21, as given in the school reports of 
1902 to i 904. 

In the table showing the per cent of pupils at each age bas^ on the 
estimated number of children 14 years old (Table II), it will be seen 
that from one to five records are taken, the average being used. 

Two, Spokane and Utica, represent only one record. The varia- 
bility shown is decidedly marked. In the case of 14-year-old chil- 
dren, New Orlea^ has only 32.5 per cent in the public schools, while 
Spokane has 87.2 per cent, a difference of 54.7 per cent. In the 
15-year- old column. New Orleans is still the lowest, with 15.4 per 
cent, while Newton lends with 75.8 per cent, a difference of 60.4 per 
cent. Coming to the 19-year-old pupils, Camden is lowest with 0.6 
per cent, closely followed by St. Louis and New Orleans, with 0.7 per j 
cent. Springfield, Newton, and Grand Ilapids are very close together 
at the head with 7.3, 7, and 6.9 per cent, resp^tively. 'fet. Louis 
has only 0.15 per cent of 20-year-old pupils, while Grand Rapids has 
4.1 per cent. These variations show how' much more nearly the 
public school system reaches the young in some citie^ than in others. 

Considering the medians, we see that less than half of the youijg 
people 15 years old are attending^the public day schools, and the 
proportion decrei>ses very rapidly; at 10 less than ope-third, at 17 i 
only about one-sixth are in the public schools. At 18 only 7 per cent, 
at 19 a little over 3 per cent, and at 20 years just 1.6 per cent are ' 

attending public day schools. This certainly shows in a striking * 

manner that the public schools are not taking care of the young 
people l>etween these ages. The median percentages are represented 
graphically in diagram 1, p. 10. 

Table II. — ^hiroUment in ptiblic cUmerUary and itecondar^ trhooU at certain y^rt of agtj 
(Xfirewed in pcrcentagtM of n',hole i^rnnher of children 14 yeare old. 


City, ^ 

1 Num- 
i her o( 
report* 
um. 

Between 14 and 20 yearn of age. 

Percentof 
averaae at> 
tendance 
on total en- 
roUmenl 


14. 

h 

15, 

16. ' 

’ r 
l '■ 


! 1 

19. 

20. 

1. Camden, N.J 

8 

1 

ftO.O 

1 

27.2 

1 

13.6 

1 

6.8 

8.6 

0.6 

0.25 

87 


'1 Chetier Pa 

s 

80 6 

47.9 

29.5 

16.3 

8.7 

4.4 

2.8 



8. Chlcagra, lU 

4. OolUTnDQH, Ohio 

2 

47.0 

80.0 

19.6 

10.8 

6.8 

18 

LO 

94 


4 

64.6 

45.2 

80.8 

18.9 

9.1 

14 

1.7 

82 


5. Ormnd Rapid*, Hlch. 

3 

77.7 

65.6 

87.9 

19.4 

18.7 

*6.9 , 

4.1 

79 


6. Jeriey City, N.J 

7. UtUe RocV Ark.... 

8 

61.1 

81.4 

11.6 

4.1 

2.0 

1.0 

0.8 

71 


3 

77,0 

60.0 

85.9 

16.6 

7.0 

11 

1.6 

78 


8. New Qrieaiw, La — 

2 

82.6 

16.4 

8.1 

4.0 

L7 

0.7 

0.86 

71 


9. Newton, Mmi 

' 6 

Sl.O 

76.8 

40.6 

86.8 

119 

7.0 

14 

80 


la Oinaha.Nebr 

U. POTtland. He 

2 

03.2 

46.0 

29.0 

15.7 

7. a 

10 

1.6 

78 


8 

74.0 

67.6 

67.6 

22.6 

118 

6.9 

1.7 

80 


12. Sttonle, Mo 

2 

38.8 

16.0 

9.0 

4.2 

1.9 

0.-7 

0, 16' 

^ 74 


18. Spokane. Wash :.... 

1 , 

tr.2 

60.2 

47.0 

84.0 

816 

16 

10 

71 


14. B^gft^d»Mase ... 
16. imca. N.Y 

, 6 
1 

77.4 

74.9 

67.0 

41.8 

89.2 

9a6 

80. u 
19.8 

14.0 

18 

7.8 

18 

18 

0.86 

77 


la York,Pa 

4 

87.0 

88.8 

18.9 

10.6 

11 

l.|d 

1^.2 



-yi 

MedlMH—- 


70 J 

4&4 

39.96 

lao 




»*> 

3 
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Tablx 111.— Percentage enroUment in public schools, classified into elementary ana 
secondary pupils {rittiinated). 



1 

i _ . 

Between 1 1 and 20 year* of age. 



1 »■ 

15. 

If). IT 

1 ><■ 1 '»■ 

1 20. 

Klemenian* 

fil 6 1 

30 0 
15.4 1 

10. K6 , l.s 

1 1H^39 ! 14 2 



Secondary .... 

iJl 

1 1 

6 0 1 -2 . 92 

1 « 

; 10 


KXPL.V.NATION <rp TAIU.KR II 

A Nil Hit, 




Tahl<* II RhowR the enrollment In public Rchools between the apoR of 14 nod 20. ex- 
preRsed at* |M*r cent of the eRtimuted dumber of youn*f jH*oplo In the city who are 14 vi'ttrR 
old. For Camden this w’ould read. •* The number of pupllR 14 years of ajco In the public 
Rcbools la r»0 per cent of the number of l4-yenr-old« in the city; • • * the number 

of 20 year-oldfl In acBool Is but 0.25 pt»r cent of the numl>er of chlldrtm 14 years old.*’ 
Table III repre.sentH, roughly, the perivntnee enrollment In elementary schools and 
high schools on the same basis as Table II. These percentages are shown graphically In 
diagram 1, 



14 15 16 ir 18 19 20 


DlAoaau 1.— Enrollment In public elementary and aecondary achoola ciDreaaed In per 
centage of number of children^ 14 jeara old. The full broken lino reprewnU graph 
leant the median percentage* of Table II. The dotteJl brokenJIne i^rka the dlvlalon 
between the elementary and eeroodary enrollment percentages, aa glreoHo Tabl^ HI. 
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The next stop rn tlio invosti^atioii is to detorminc, if possible, bow 
many of tin* yonn^ poojilo not in the publnt sotiools are enrolled in 
{)i’ivat(‘ aiul parochial sclujols. More the dithculty of obtaining sta- 
istiiV'' is very gnait. Blanks were sent out to many jirivqtc schools in 
the (itios studied, but oi/y two schools responded — the MacDuflie 
Scliool, in Springiield, ^iss.. and the Bidliol School, at Utica^ The . 
Kmnui Wiiiard School, of d'roy, N. V,, also sent the number of ])upils 
by ag(' for four yea in. The only otli^T information in <*ogard to the 
ap‘s of the pu})ils in thos(^ scliools is that found in the reports of the 
Sjiringfield *sc1kh)1s, which give tlio ages up to and including the 
fourU'onth year. This is, however, a groat help, for it gives the paro- 
chial schools distinct from other j)rivate schools, and, with the addi- 
tion of the returns from* the MacDuflie School, makes it possible to 
determine very nearly the actual distribution by age of the pupils in 
ihesti two classes of schools in Springfield. It Is much to ha regretted 
that lltc^jtaU sties are not available for all the cities under consid- 
eration. 

The reports of the. United States Comnu^sioner of Education give 
the estimated nunibi'r in private and paTot'iiial schools for alDthese 
cities. For some of the citi#(fVstinmtes have not Ix^en made since 
lUOO, and none of them are aceiirnte, 'The number given for Spring- 
fiehl is the numljer under lo years of yge as given by the reports of 
the city superintendent. No doubt the estimates are too high in 
many cases also. Definite statistics nn^ n^so given ip regard to the 
various private high schools, acadefnies, etc., for each school report- 
ing, but these, of course, include only^n small jiart of the total num- 
lH‘r of ])rivate schools. The rejmrts of the State superintendents in 
the various States give data which are somewhat more accurate, but 
which in nearly all cases are, no doubt, too low. These are a great 
h(‘lp in checking up and correcting the estimates given ii| the reports 
of the United States Commissioner- of Education, 

From the data given in the report of 1004 of the United Stat-^ 
Commissioner of Education it is i>ossil)le to estimate the ratio of tl^ 
enrollment in private high schools, acHileinies, etc., to that in public 
high schools for the United States as a wliole and also for the five 
sulxli visions. In view of the impossibility of obtaining definite 
statistics for th^ elementary private scliools^ the following plan was 
adopted: Tho statistics for the total numl)er in private and parochial 
schools given in the 1901 report of the Unite<l States Commissioner 
of Education were taken as a basis. These were compared ivith* the 
reports of the State suj>erintondents and, where it seemed necessary, 
were raised. None of them were decreased. The number in Spring- 
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It is not asserted that these figures accurately represent the number 
in private schools in the cities; but they do show fairly well the 
relative part taken by the private schools, on the whole, in the train- 
I ing of the young p>eople between the ages of 14 and 20, The.propor- 
I tion of private school pupils is so small that the inaccuracy of the 

I figures does not affect the general conclusions. • It is also noteworthy 

1 that the proporponate part taken by the private schools is decreas- 
I ing, in some Htates very markedly so. 

It would seem from these figures that tlu^ private schools hold 
their pupils decidedly better than do the public schools, but the dif- 
ference is probably not nearly k) marked as these tables would 
indicate. 

Tvblk IV . — Pnpiln of privaU and pan>chial schooU, demerUary and s^fxmdary, dititribuUd' 
according to the Springfield di«fribution. 



j Total en- 


Between 14 and 20 yeani of age. 


City. 

.nillment, 








14. 

16. : 

, • 

17. / 

18. 

19. 

20. 

jail ages.a, 

1, Camden, N, J 

i 1,000 


^ 38 i 

29 ' 

21 i 

17 

10 

2 

‘2. Chunter, I’n 

i 500 

26 

19 

14 ] 

n i 

9 

/ * 

- 1 

3. Chioago,lU 

; &50,000 

2,618 

1,912 : 

; 1,436 1 

1,062 1 

860 

610 

111 

4, Columbud, Ohio 

! 3,938 

206 

150 

113 i 

84 1 

67 

• 40 

9 

f). Grand Rapids, •Mich 

; ■ 4,4.'iO 

• 233 

170 

128 I 

95 i 

76 

45 

10 

6. Jersey City, N.J 

6,965 ! 


266 

200 , 

148 i 

119 

71 

15 

7. Little Rock, Ark 

8. New Orlesnu, La 

: <-H50 1 

66 

48 

86 1 

26 

■ 21 j 

13 

8 

<-8.000 : 

: ' 616 

450 

338 1 

2S0 1' 

200 1 

120 

26 

9. Sewton, Ma*;s 

10. Omaha, Nebr 

j 6i)0 1 

1 32 

23 1 

1 17 ' 

13 I 

10 1 

6 

1 

2,500 

131 

06 1 

1 72 

53 

42 

25 

6 

11. Portland, Me 

2, r«o ! 

! 131 

% 

72 

63 , 

42 

25 

6 

12. St. Louts, Mo 

1 30,000 I 

1 '1,5^1 

1,147 

H62 . 

' 638 1 

610 

306 

66 

13, Spokane, Wash 

750 

67 

42 

31 j 

28 I 

19 


2 

14, Hpringlleld, Maas 

l.V lUka, N.Y 

1.765 

3,102' 

^750 

93 

' 162 

68 

118 

1 

M9 

88 1 
66 1 

SO 

63 

t IB 
82 

A 

. 7 

16, York, l*a 

:• 68 

42 

32 ' 

24 

19 


2 


a Enrollment given Uy Comintw>ioncr of EdurMlon, w 

ft Enrol ImtMit nicreaf*i*<l avoorditt^r to State report, 

r Enrollment cutimated from number of private wcondary ffttidents ra given by reporta of 8t*t« 
wuperintendenta. , 

n Enrollment Inrrcaaetl according to proportion In South Central Stalor. 


Tablk V . — Enrollment in prii^ate and parochial schools {Springfield- distribution) ^ 
expressed in ^percentages of total mimher of children 14 years old. 



Between 14 and ao yeara of age. 


City. 1 

14. 


16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

1. Camden, N.J * ! 

2. Cheater^ Pa j 

3. Chicago, 111 — 

4. Goluiubua, Ohio 1 

6. Grand Kaplda, Mich 1 

6. Jersey City, N.J ' 

" Little Rock, Ark 

8. New Orleans, La 

9. Newton, lla«a ' 

10. Omaha, Nebr | 

11. Portland, Me 

12. 8t, LolUa, Ho 

18. Spokane, Waah 

15. lfUca,N. Y V 

18. York, Pa 

4 0 

4.2 

8.85 

9.4 

14.4 

9.0 
12.8 
11.1 

6.8 

7.6 
IAS 

14.7 
8.8 

9.7 

16.8 

9.1 

2.8 i 

8.1 j 
6.0 

6.9 
10.5 

7.2 
9.8 
8.1 
4.6 
^6 

IS. 4 
10.7 
A5 
7.2 
12.2 
0.8 

2.2 

2.8 

4.6 

6.2 

8.0 

6.4 

7.0 

6.1 
8.8 

4.2 
10.0 

8.1 

4.8 

5.8 

9.2 

1-6 

1-8 

8.4 
8.8 

* 6.9 

4.0 

5.0 

4.5 

2.6 

8.1 
7.4 
AO 
A5 
8.9 
6.8 

^ 8.8 

1.2 

1.6 

2.7 
8.1 

4.7 
8.0 

4.1 

5.6 
ZO 
2,4 
6.9 

4.8 
Z9 

8.1 

6.6 
8.0 

0.8 

0.8 
L6 
1.8 
2.8 
1.9 ! 
Ifi'i 
2-2 , 
1.2 
1.4 
8.6 
19 
1.7 
1.9 
8.1 
1.7 

0.3 ' 

0.2 
0.85 
0.4 
0.6 
1 0-^ 

> 0.0 
I 0.4 
0.2 
: 0.85 
; 0.84 
1 0.0 
0.8 
0.i 
0.7 , 
0.8 

Medlana 

9.8 

7.0 

5.8 

A9 

11 

1.9 

0.4 

f. ' ' ■ 
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Tahi.k VI . — EnroUment vi private secondary schools, based on the enrollment in publir. 
hiyh schfx^ls, n.'^ tj hen ui the Rf}>ort of the Commissioner of Kdnrotionflf^o^. 


' Her cent 
. of enroll 
' ment in 
prlvtitu 


ToUil 
enroll- 
ment 
In pri- 


Dintribut 


tJOTi i)V atfc tit i>ri\^i' 

W M-linnU ' 


1. Camden, N.J 

2. Chester. Ha 

а. Cliica(:o. Ill 

4. Columbus, (ihln 

. b. Grand Itapids, Hirh. 

б. Jersey City, N. J 

7. Little Rock, Ark 

8. New 0rli*an8. La 

9. NewtonliMaM 

10. Onwhft. Nebr 

11. Portland. Me 

12. 9t. lx>ui«. Mo 

15. Bpokane. Wash 

14. Springfield. Mass . . 

16. IJtIca. N. Y 

13. York, Pa 


8t:htS)ls. 

Vnte . 
whoolfi. 

u. 

1.5. 

III. 

17. 


19 

21) 

24.4 

yi 

l:t 

14 ' 

' 

lii 

10 

12 

1 

24.4 

‘.r2 ' 

l:t 

14 

ill 

17 

If. 

12 

1 

IT.b 

2. la'' 

29('i 

327 

:ki9 

379 

;t69 ■ 

274 

9.5 

17 0 

415 

.*tK 

f»4 

73 

74 

.73 

.51 

19 

17. u 

2W 

■ 12 

40 

52 

M 

52 

39 

14 

24.4 

1 J44 

20 

22 

25 

2f. 

2-5 

19 


57.0 

1 289 


37 

42 

43 

12 

31 

ll 

•57.0 

:'»90 ■ 

K.1 . 

91 

103 

lOf. 

103 

77 

27 

24.4 

, 204 ' 

2M . 

82 

3tl 

37 

3*1 

20 

9 

17.0 

2.V) 

3*1' 

40 

45 

1*1 

45 

31 

11 

24. 4 

201 

2H 

32 

35 

3il 

35 

26 

9 

17.0 

.549 

77 ■ 

S5 

9*1 

yi* 

90 

71 ■ 


2.5.7 

s 2II.S 

29 

32 

:i7 

37 

37 ' 

27 

' ~9 

24. 4 

; 25*1 

30 : 

to 

4.') 

40 

4.') 

33 

11 

21 4 

l.V) 

21 ^ 

23 

2*1 

27 

20 

20 


24.4 

luo : 

It 

111 

17 

IS 

17 

13 

5 

_ _ . 

. 




.. 


_ . . 




Tablk 'VII . — Enrollment in primte seeondnry schools, ns in the precedhu} table, 

ejrjfrtsscd »n percentages of total number of children /.; years old. 


Betworn H and 20 years of nm>. 


Camden, N. J 

Chester, Pa u 

Chicago, 111 

Columbus, Ohio 

Qraud Rapids, Mich 

Jerwty City, N. J 

LUtle Rock, Ark 

New Orleans, La 

Newton, Mass 

Omaha, Nebr 

Portland, Me 

St. Louis, Me 

Spokane, Wash*. .-. 

Springfield, Mass . * 

Utica. N.Y 

York, Pa ; 


Medians i v.2 


! 11. 

15. 

10. 

1 17. 

; Is. 

' 19. 

20. 

: 1.0 

' 1.02 ! 

1.2 

1.2 ! 

' 1.2 

■ 0.9 

0. 3 

■ 2. I 

2.3 ' 

2. 0 

2.7 1 

i 2.0 

1.9 

0. 05 

■ 0.9 

^ 1.1 : 

1 2 

1 1.2 ! 

S 1.2 

n. 9 

0.3 

2.0 

j 2.9 ^ 

3.3 

1 3.4 ' 

: 3.3 

2 5 

0.9 

2. (I 

1 2. X ' 

3.2 

, 3.3 

3.2 

' *2.4 

0.9 

0.f» 

0.0 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

' 0. 5 

0. 2 

4.8 

1 5: ( 

•0. 1 

0.3 

6. 1 

: 4. 5 

1.0 

1..5 

: 1.0 

1.9 

iro ■ 

1.9 

1 1.4 

0. -5 

.5 .5' 

0, 3 

7 I 


T 1 

' 5 9 

1 s 

2. 1 

2 ! 3 

2 ! 0 

2.6 

' H9 

' 0. 6 

3.9 : 

: 4.5 

4.9 

ft. a 

4.9 

3.6 

1.3 

0.7 i 

i 0.8 1 

0.9 

0. 9 1 

0 9 

! 

0.2 

4. .5 

4.9 1 

6.7 

6.7 1 

5. 7 

4.2 

■ 1.4 

3.7 

4.2 . 

1.7 

l.s ■ 

4.7 

1 8.4 

1.2 

'2.2 

2:4 I 

2.7 

2.8 : 

2.7 

; 2. 1 

> 0. 7 

j 2.2 

2.5 ! 

2.7 

2.8 

2.7 

I 2.0 

^ 0. N 

i 1 

1 '2. 5 , 

2.7 , 

. 2.8 , 


i~ 

0. ^ 


Tablb VIII . — Enrollment iti jrrivate and nnrochUd schoolir^iementarfi and secondary, 
expressed in ;)rrren/af/es of fotat numher of children 14 yean old. 

[bomb! nation of the Ppringfield distribution with a weight of 2. and t hut of the f/tmmiwdoiuT^tf 
KdncHtlon with a welgnt of 1.] 


C'ty. 


Between 14 iind 2i) yciu'i of ngc. 


Camden. N.J... 7. 

2. ChMter. Pa 

B. Chl^. in 

4. Columbua, Ohio 

6. QraudJtapids, Mich... 

B. Jersey CAty,*N. J 

7. Little lU^,Xrk 

8. New Orleans, La 

.9. 'Newton, Maas 

•10. Omaha, Nebr 

IL Portland, Me 

is. 8t Loula. Mo :.... 

K 


Medlaiu. 


14. ' 

! 

% 

! 

■ 17. 

1 1!^- 

‘ *'’■ 

20. 

8.0 

i' 

2.2 

1.9 

L4’ 

' 1.2 

' 0.8 ' 

0.2 


;,.2.8 

2.4 


1.9 

^ 1.2 i 

0.3 

1 6.9 

4.4 

8.6 

2.“ 

2.2 

: 1.4 ! 

0.3 

' 7. r 

8.9 

4.6 

3.7 

8.2 

2 . 0 : 

0.6 

' 10.6 

7.9 

0.4 

.6.0 

4.2 

2.7 i 

0.7 

' 0.2 

ft.O 

3.8 , 

, 2.0 

2.2 

1 1.4 ! 

0.3 

! 10. 1 

8.0 

ti.7 i 

5.4 

4.8 

! 3.2 ! 

0.9 

7.9 

.6.9 

4.7 ! 

' 3.6 

3.0 

:'^1.9 , 

0.4 

ft. 0 

6.1 

4.6 

4 2 

3.7 1 

k 2.5; 

0.7 

6.8 

4.4 

8.7 1 

; 2.6 

2.5 . 

: 1 . 6 ! 

0.4 

18.6 

10.4 

8.3 i 

i ft.O 

6.0 i 

1 3.6 ' 

1.0 

1 lU.O 

7.4 

6.7 

4.8 

3.6 

2.2 1 

0.6 

7.4 

6.0 

6.1 

4..! 

8.8 

2.6 

0.7 

7.7 



4.2 

8.0 

2.4 ' 

o;7 

11.9 

8.9 

*7 0 

6.6 

4.6. 

8,0 ' 

0.7' 

6.8 

6.2 

A 2 

8.6 

2.6 

1.8 j 

0.6 

7.8 

8.0 

."•1 

1 

9.4 


0.6 
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EXPLAXATIOrj OF TABLFB IV TO VIII. 

Tablo I\ gives for certain cities the total eorollment in private and parochial schools 
ns ncHrlyfa.s can he determined- from the data at hand. It aiso shows the age 'distribution 
of pupils from 14 to 20 years nceording to that in Springfield. 

Table ^ shows the same facts ns Table IV, expressed an per cent of the total number 
of children 1 1 years old in each city. 

Tfil.li- VI sliows thi- estimated enrollment in prlvati' secondary schools In the same 
citle.s, using ns a basts the pej- c-nt wldch the eiirotiment In private secondary schoola 
In each of the live census divisions of the I nited States hears to that of the public sec- 
ondary school.. nH given by the ( 'ommlssloni-r of Kdiicntloti. This numiaT is dlstrlhuted 
over the ages 14 to 2h. according to the dlstrllnitiTm in* the few priva'te schools at hand 
. Table \II expreases thts dtstributlun as per cent of the total number of H-yoar-oIda 
in The city. 

Tnl.l,. VIII combines Tables V and VII, giving- a weight of L' tjH^rmer and of L 
to till- latter. 



c. SIM-CI.K.MKNTAKY AIIKNCIKS. 


I. I’l llUC KVKMNd .scmxil.s. 

I 

Soiiiot lung of (ho (liffioulty iilroiidy nlludod to was oxporioncod in 
obtaining statistics t>f pupils by ago for (he evening schools. Three 
cities Oindia, Camden, and St. Louis — give complete age statistics in 
their regulffr reports, ('ohiiuhis jvives (hem by the nge groups^U to 
1C, 1() to 21, 21 and over, nnd^ Chicago by the groups 12 to 15, 15 to 
18, 18 to 21, etc.; so (hat fairly complete data \vci*G obtained fronCthc ■ 
reports of Hvo cities. 

Blanks were Mmt out to all of (he thirty cities selected according 
to the plan already given and to .twenty others. Only six cities 
responded, and of these thrtv were among the cities stnclied— York, , 
Utica, and Portland— the latter giving only the Totals ior the age' 
groitp 14 to 20. Acentate data were obtained also from Jersey City 
through the courtesy. of Superintendent Snyder, who gave thei^uthor 
access to the school records. Two cijLies— Spokane and’ Chester— re- 
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ported having no evening schools; so that accurate data were obtained 
from eleven out of the sixteen cities. In addition to this, data have 
been obtained from four other cities — Erie, Elmira, Newark, and 
Louisville — which have aided in the distribution. For the remaining 
cities only the total enrollment in evening schools is obtainable.^ 

• This has l>een distributed according to the median distribution of the 
cities whose data have l)cen given. In New Orleans the age at 
entrance is IG, and this has l>een taken into account in distributing 
the pupils by age. Before making the distribution for the ages 14 
to 20 the'proportionatc munl)or above 20 wns taken out in each case. 

The following table (Table IX, p. 28) shows the number of piij^ls 
at each age and the numlKu* 21 and over in the evening sc1kk)1s o£,tlu* 
sixteen cities. It is clearly seen that \w the evening schools, while 
there are many -1 and over, yet t^e great majority are under 21. In 
point of age of pujuls now enrolled these are distinctively schools for 
young people. The table sho^Ving .the per cent at each age of the 
total number between the ages of 14 and 20 is also given (Table X). 

The table of age distribution here given shows that the modal ages 
are 15 ami IG, while, there is a steady decrease above 10. This is sonn 
not oj^ify in the medians, hut alstr-in the individual cities. 

The proportionate number of pupils at each age from 14 to 20, 
based on the estimated total nnfnber of children 14 yeaiv'old, was then 
^ found, as in the case of the public and private schools. In this table 
(Table XI and I)iagi*am<l) the variability is nearly as striking us in 
the other cases studied. Tliere is a great diffei'once, not only in the* 
per cents at each age, but also in the ability of the evening schools of 
certain* cities to hold the pGpils. Sifl’ingfteld has by far the most 
effective evening schools, far as the percentage enrolled is con- ^ 
cemed. Utica is also strong in this particular. New Orleans ap- 
parently doesi the least of the ^cities which maintain evening schools, 
and admits only at the ;ige of 1(>. There is no general correspondence 
shown by these data l)etween the effectiveness of. public day schools 
^nd that of evening se*hools, a§ far as per cent of population enrolled 
is concerned, as may be seen by the following table. 

In determining the rank of each city in enrollment in any class of 
schools, as shown in this table, the rank foi; each ago from 14^ 20 is • 
first determined, the city having the highest per cent at 14* having 
first rank, and so on; then these ranks for the several ages, 14 to 20, 
are added up. This gives the total rankings of the city. The city 
whose total ranking is numerically the least is placed first. 
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Table akowing the rank of ciiUt in the enrolbnent of pupils J4 to eo years old in various 

schools. 


Kank. | I*ulilic schools. 


I*rivalo w:Iioo1h. 


Evtmlncr BOhools. 


Newlon 

- Hpt>kam* ' 

3 SprinKrtohl r ! 

4 ( trand Kuiftii.H 

i PortUnd f. : SprlugfleV. 

(irand KapitlH Utica 

I SiHtkrinc.*. ' Jorwy City. 

SpriiJKHcId Columbus. 

Little Rock Ciunden. - 

New toti ('hlcago. 

I Utica . .^ — ; Newton. 

*'> Chc''U*r 

7 J.ittle inK.'k ; 

1 Ci)ltimlMiN ' 

10 ' Ktica 

n : Chicaifo 

York 

13 ' Jcrs*‘v <Mty : 

’ll ('ani(it*n ; 

IJ^) — ; St. Umis ! 

1 0 ■ . .N'ew Orlcan.'i j 

Ch cuter Omaha. 

Omaha ■''York 

Vork j Grand Rapida. 

St. Louis 1 Portland. 

.New OrleanH ! Uttlc Rock. 

(3iIcaKO 1 New Orleans. 

.lersey City | ChenUT. 

t'arndcn ...' Mixikanc. * 


I WO cities in the upj)er liftif in onrolltpent in public soliools have 
no cvonini^ ;^ools — Spokane, and Chester. Only tlm^e cities are in 
the upper hiuf of ijill three columns, — Springfield, Newton, and Co- 
lumbus. 

I he most striking thing’ about the evening school percentages in 
lahle XI is that tliev are so small. They show that the evening 
schools reach a comparatively small part of the young j>eople who are 
not in other schools. 


Tahlk IX. — IStblir ereving school enrollment, p{irtuilly classified by age. 


Nmn-| 

Hctw'ccn 14 anr^Q'ymrn of a^o. 

21 

and 

over. 

‘■itr . 

« / ordi!.' 

der 

14. 

21 1 

14. j 16. 
i 

16, 

■V 

17- 

18. 1 19. 

4 

20. 

i. N. J V 1 

*2. Clu'Hter, Pti.rt.X 

83 

1 

I I«7 


lOl 

1 

68 1 62 

72 

129 

3. (Ihicujfo. lit .: 2 

4: ('oluiiibus. tMiit> 2 

6. tlratid Rjtpids, Mich 1 

f). .lcrTH*yCltv. N. J ■ l ' 

7. Little R(K-'k. Ark ' 2 ' 

9 

6 

1,507 

17 

44 

318 ' 
7 

1 1,990 

n' 

1 53 

! 617 

8 

2,3io 

17 

49 

642 

7 

77 

33 

63 

19 

666 

1,066 

13 
36 

339 
6 
62 
25 1 
43 i 

14 
358 

1,622 i,207 
12 10 

29 I 23 
301 ' 210 

4 1 S 

44 ■ 36 

1 21 ‘ 16 

i 37 26 

12 : 9 

: 283 . 282 

939 

19 

60 

3 

21 

6,300 

42 

63 

160 

*55 

41 

143 

F 280 

648 

8 . Now Orleans. L 41 1 i 


9. Newton, Mti'^s ! 6 

10. Omaha, Ncbr .1 8 

11. Porthind,. Me | l 

12. St. Ix>nl(). Mo ! 2 

-1 ' 

lu 

32 

64 

17 

830 

37 

67 

21 

719 

13. Sp{)kane. Wasti. (I ■ 


14. SpHn(?ficld. Maw 1 ,*> 

Ih. I’tica, N. Y 1 

16. York, Pii .r ; I 

i 


241 
' 206 
y, 

2m 

161 

29 

270 

84 

14 

242 i 227 

68 1 3? 

12 j 18 

142 
86 
^ 6 

610 

»176 

14 

/ 0 No cvcniiiK schools, 

• •* c 

i 
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Tablk X. — Perj^ntage di*irihulion of jnipiU in public evening echooU 14 to fO yeart of age. 


Between 14 and 20 years of age. 


. IL ; 

15. 

16. ' 

17. 

1H.‘ I 

^9. 1 

20. 

L Camden, N. J . , 




5.0 

28.0 j 

24.0 

16.0 

10.0 

8,0 j 

10.0 

2. Chester, Pa.a. . . ; 











8. Chicago, 111 




is.u 

is. 6 

21.0 ; 

15. 0 

14.0 

11 . 6 1 

; 8 0 

4. Columbua, Ohio 




19.0 

15.6 

19.0 ! 

1475 

13.0 

11 . 0 1 

K u 

b. Grand Rapld^ Mich.. 




17.5 ! 

1 21.0 

19.5 1 

i 14.0. 

, 11. 5 

9.0 1 

1 7.5 

6. Jersey City, N. J 




14.0 

23.0 

24.0 1 

1 16. 0 

IS.O 

9.0 1 

1 2.0 

7. Little Rock, Ark 




17.6 

21.0 

19. 5 I 

1 14.0 < 

1 11.6 

9.0 

7.5 

8. New Orleans. La 






77.0 

62- 0 

44.0 

85.0 

26 9 

9. Newton. Mass 




1ft. 0 

21.6 

19.0 

14.0 

12,0 

9.0 

7.0 

10. Omaha. Nebr 

. . . . 



20.0 

21.0 

20.0 

13.0 

11.6 

8.0 

6.5 

11. Portland, Me 




17.0 

21.5 

19.5 

14 0 

12.0 

9.0 

7.0 

12. 8t. Louis. Mo 




25.0 

22.0 

18.0 

11.0 

9.0 

9.0 

6.0 

la. Rnokane. Wash a 








14. Bpdngfield, Maa 




7.8 

15.7 

i9.3 ! 

1 17.5 

15.8 

14.7 1 


16 Clica, N. Y 




1 23.0 

27.0 

20-0 , 

j 11.0 

9.0 

5.0 1 

1 5.0 

14. York, Fa 




1 22.0 

25.0 

21. q 

10.0 

9.0 

9.0 1 

! 4.0 

Medians 




17.6 

1 ' 21.0 

19.5 

14.0 

1 11.5 1 9.0 

7.5 


, a No evening schoola. 


Table XI . — Knrollmenl m public evening echooU at each age from U to^O yeare, erpremd 
in vercentage of tobil numl>er of children 14 year* «/(/. 

_A . 


City. 

Number 


Between 14 and 20 years of age. 

Per cent of 
1 avemge at- 
1 tendance 
on UiUlcii- 
rollment. 

ord*. 

j 

14. 

1 16. sj 16. 1 17. 

18. 19. 

1. Camden, N. J 

1 

2.4 

13.7 11.7 ' 7.4 

6.0 8.8 

6.8 


% Chester, Fa. a 

& Chicaro, yi 

4. Columbus, Ohio 

b* Grand Rapids, fitch. 
$, Jersey City, N. J 

7. Little Rock, Ark 

8. New Orleans, l.a 

0. Newton, Maas 

10. Omaha, Nebr 

11. PorUand.Me 

1^ Rt. Louts, Mo 

18. Rpokane, Waxh.a 

14. Springfield. Maaa 

lb. UUca, K.Y 

le. York, Pa 


Medians 



4?. U 0.0 

u. 0 * « 

2 , 

4.8 1- 

.,6.4 1 

, 7.4 <6.4 

5.2 

3.9 I 

3 . 0 ' 

48 

2 

7.8 

6.4 

7.8 

5.9 

.6, 5 

4.6 

3.2 

C.T 

1 

2.7 

3.3 

8.0 

2.2 

l.H 

1.4 ' 

1.2 


1 

8.6 ' 

14.0 1 

14.7 , 

9.2 

8.2 

5.7 1 

1.5 

30 

- 1 

1.4 1 

1.6 

1.4 i 

1.0 

O.H 

0.65 ! 

0.6 


1 

•0 

.0 

1.4 

0.96 

0.8 

0.6 1 

: 0 . 5 , 

49 

6 ' 

6.8 

7.8 

6.5 1 ^0 

4.2 

3.2 

7.4 , 

40 

3 

3.7 

8.9 

3.6 ! 2.5 

2.1 

' 1..5 

1.2 1 

32 

1 1 

1 2.4 . 

2.9 

2.6 1 

2.0 

1.7 

1.8 

1.0 1 

4.5 

2 

7.8 ! 

6.7 

6.6 1 3 3 

2.7 

' 2.6 

1.8 1 

48 

; 5 

12. 5 ' 

26.0 

Sl.O 

28.0 

26.1 

23.6 

14 7 , 

43 

1 

18.5 : 

21.2 

16.7 1 

1 8.7 

7.0 

8.9 

4.0 1 

36 

I ^ 

4.7 i 

5.5 

4.6 

2.2 

1.9 

■ 2.0 

• 0.8 


1 

4.2 , 

6.0 

6.1 

1 

2.9 

2.4 


L‘i__ 

44 


« No evening m hmils. 


explanation or TABLF.R I.X to XI, 

Table IX gives the total enrollizient in the rveolog schools of certain cities, the ppplts 
between 14 Elid 20 being distributed by years of age. 

Tablf X gives tbie distribution expresKod ns per cent of tbe total Qainl>er of pupils In 
these schools from 14 to 20 years cyf age. 

Table XI expresses tbe same distribution as per cent of the total number of Children 
14 years old in tbe different clUca. 
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Diagram 3. — KnroUment In public evening Kbools, expressed In percentage of toUl 
number of children 14 yeare old. as shown Jiv the median percentages of Table XI, 

4 , . ' * 

ll'.»YOrNG MEN S CHRISTIAN ASSOriATION’. CLASSES. 

Another general agency that is attempting to reach working people 
is the Young Men's Christian Association. Very careful reports are 
made every year by each of its local secretaries to the educational 
^rconiniittee,. These include, among other points, the total enrollment 
of ^H»rsons under instruction; enrollment hy subjects, grouped under 
the following heads : (1) Elementary. (2) high school, (3) commer- 
cial, (4) political science, (5) industrial, (6) science, and (7) lan- 
guage and musief The numl>er of teachers is also given and the 
salaries paid, Sinci* 1904 the statistics for boys, including all 18 
years old and younger, have l>een separate, so that it is possible to 
as<*ertain with a fair dogrt^ of accuracy the numl>er of young people 
under 21 enrolled in these classe^s. 

* The original reports from all the associationsvwere placed at the 
disposal of the author hy Mr, (Jeorgi» B, Hodge, the educational 
secretar}", to* whom he is indebted both for this courtesy and for 
many helpful suggestions. 

A further effort was made to secure more accurate data in regard 
to the age, previous education, and present occupation of each pupil^ 
and subjects pursiied. To the (Mhicational directors of the associa-- 
tions in ne.arly 50 eitiess including all the lG cities naine^ iit the 
pjjevioiis sc^’tions of this work, letters were sent, asking whether they 
would l>e willing to have their stiulents fill out blanks calling for 
this information ;• 10 cxpn\ssiHl their willingness to cooperate. To 
eaqjpiof these wore sent blanks like the following: 

1. Name nrrT 

2. Arc r ^ 

' 3. StudlcH beiiifT purnueO 

. ^ Names of Rtiutles / v- 

^ Honrs i>er W4*ek__ 

4. Present occupation 

5. Wages— Under Hue the group within which your present 

WEEKLY wage comes': ^ 

15 to $8, $0 to $17 to . . * ' 

' . 6;, What day school last attended ^ 

\ .Age at teaying^:.!.— 
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About 2,500 blanks were sent out. The resp>ouse was not so general 
as had 'been hoped, only s^en cities returning blanks filled out — 
Newark, N. J., Seattle, ^Wsh., Omaha, Nebr., Birmingham, Ala., 
Camden, N. J., Springfieltg Mass., and Hartford, Conn. The educa- 
tional directors seemed to/xperience difficulty in persuading the men 
to fill them out, their objection being that it was an attempt to inquire 
into their private affairs. 

From these data it is, of course, not possible to draw any definite 
conclusions. However, the blanks do shovs* the age distribution in a 
fairly satisfactory manner. The median age as shown by these is 21, 
about what we would expect from the other .statistics. The only 
adequate data, then, are found in the reports to the educational com- 
mittee, where the only division by age is that into the groups 18 aud 
younger and over 18. Taking this as a basis, and calling the enroll- 
nlent of the 19- and 20-year-olds 20 per cent of the total enrollment, 
the total number 14 to 20 was distributed, as nearly as possible, ac- 
cording to themeen distribution of the pupil^^eported by the seven 
associations. This is at, best a very rough method, but it certainly 
does ample justice to the enrollment between the ages mentioned. 
The number in any case is so small that it will not greatly a^ect the 
result. The total enrollment taken w^as in every case the largest of 
those reported for the years 1904, 1905, and 1900. The following 
table (Table XII) shows the distribution of the pupils 14 to 20 years 
* old in each of the 16 cities. 

The next tablQ (Table XIII) shows the percentage at each age, 
^ ba^d on the estimated. total number of children 14 years old. The 
percentage in all cases is very small, never reaching 2, and in only 
three cities ^oes it reach 1. Omaha and New Orleans^ show the 
lai'gest per cent, with Sjfokane not far behind. Wlien the medians 
are considered, w’e see how small a proportion of those at each age 
are reached by means of J:his*agency.' ^ 

In comparing this enrollment quantitatively with that for evening 
achoolSi W© must keep in mind that' the great majority of the associa- 
tion pupils attend only two classes a week of one hour ea<t}i, and thus 
represent a total of two tcfour hours of work p>er week compared 
.with six, to eight hours in the evening schoola The quantitative 
value of the Young Men’s Christian Association enrollment should 
therefore be reduced ono-half to put it on an equal fobting with that 
of the evening schools. 
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. — in Ycntng Men* 8 ChriUian Aetodatum etening ckueee, pcaHattg 
cUueiJied by age. 


m 


Between 14 and 20 yean of age. 


• 1 
; 1*- 

15. ■ 


17. ! 

18. { 

i I 

20 . 1 

20. 

1. CAmdeD, N. J 


3 ; 

; 4 

9 ■ 

11 

1 

11 : 

1 1 

12 1 

1 10*; 

83 

2. Chetiter, Pa 




1 . 

1 , 

1 1 

' 3 1 

i 1 1 

17 

8. -OhlcAgo, lit 



i 45 ■ 

119 ' 

145 1 

146 : 

: 146 1 

: 144 j 

914 

4. Columbus, Ohio *. 


6h 

1 .5 

14 1 

17 i 

17 ! 

! 18 i 

! 17 1 

1» 

6. UrAiid KApidj). Mich 


3 1 

i 8 

.9 ; 

11 

11 1 

1 U ! 

1 10 

148 

6. Jersey City. N. J 



2 I 

! 1 

^ 1 

1 < 

6 i 

6 1 

1 7 i 

1 6 ! 

78 

7. Uttle Rock, Ark 




1 

1 

2 ! 

' • 1 ; 

16 

8. NewOrleaiw. La 


.... 18 i 

. 19 

61 i 

63 

63 

68 1 

I 82 1 

87 

9. Newton, Man 


1 ; 

, 1 

. 2 ! 

8 

2 

3 1 

1 2 ■ 

29 

10. Omaha, Nchr 


8 t 

1 9 i 

24 ' 

29 

29 

29 1 

29 j 

149 

11. Portland. Me 



1 1 

!' n: 

2 > 

2 . 

2 

3 1 


27 

12. fit. Lx>uis, Mo 


12 1 

36 i 

48 

48 1 

1 43 

j 42 1 

687 

IS. fipokanc. Wash 


2 ' 

1 2 i 

5 : 

6 

6 1 

; Z 

3 1 

76 

14. fibringfield. Man 

16. Utica, N. Y 


2 ■ 

^ . 

5 

1 . 

6 

2 

6 : 
2 

2 

1 6 1 

91 

10 

16. York, Pa 




1 • 

2 . 

2 

2 

2 I 
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Tahi.k XII 1. — EnroUmeJit in Young Men* 8 Chcdtian AnocialioJi erenifig dasftee at each 
t/rar of age from 14 to 20^ exprened in ^^ereeniagei of total number of children 14 yeart 

of 


Hetwevn 14 and 20 yeiin nf age. 


City. 


0.25 


1. x'«mden. N. J 

2. Cheater, I*a 

3. tUilcago.m 0. 14 

4. Columbus. Ohio 0. 28 

5. 'Orand Raplda, Mich 0. 19 

6. Jeraey City, N. J 0. 05 

7. Uttic Rock, Ark 

8. New Orleans, La ; 0.83 

9. Newhit). Mm« .• 0.20 

10. Omaha. Nebr : 0.46 

. 11. Tortland, Me 0. 14 

12. St. Louia, Mn ■ 0. 11 

18. Spoknne, WaHh ! 0.31 

14. Springfield. MK.-^ 0.21 

15. LUrA, N. Y 

16r York, Pti 


Mediant I 0. 17 



in. CORRE8l*ON PENCE 8CHOOI.S. 


During the past ten years instruction by correspondence has had a 
remarl^able developnwab It is impossible to jiscertain the exact num- 
ber of students enrolled in these schools, or to determine for any pne 
of them the ages of the young people reached. An effoil was made 
to this eitd ifi the case of the larged of them, the International Schools 
of Correspondence, of Scranton, Pa. The authorities there were’ 
unable to furnish the data, ^hey definitely state, moreover, that it 
is impossible for them to tell in any giwaiL.y6ar what proportion of .: 
their enrolled students are'^tually at work— that is, are students ill • 
reality ; so that figures giveil ftur this sdiool can not be employed as;* 
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, « 

an exact statement of numbers enrolled, and especially as represent- 
ing the actual amount of instruction given. * 

A like statement is not true of some of these schools, notably of the 
* Chicago University Coriespondence Schwls, hut even (here no deti- 
- nite^data are available. From all the statistics .given it seems prph- 
able that the actual numl)er .lx*t\vetMi the ages of 14 and 20 taking 
correspondence courses in the cities under consideration is not iniicli 
larger than the nunilx^r enrolled in the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation classes. Since this latter numl>er is so small proportionately. 
^ we can, for jmrposes of calculation, disregat^l the put)ils in the sclunds 
of correspondence. 

I>, NOUMAIj schools. UXIVKHSITIKS A\I) ('OU.K('tKS, AND imOI'LS- 

SIONAI. SC'JIOOI.S. 

The numbiu* of yoting people in the cities nnder consideration be- 
tween the ages of 14 aful 20 atlending normal schools, colleges, and 
universities is not defiiptely known. A very rough estimate has been 
made for the country as a whole, hash'd on tlio statistics given in the 
Report of the United States Coniinissioner of Ediicati(m’for 1004, 
\ ol. I, page XI. he total iUnnl>er tliere given as attending the 
three types of institutions named is approximately as follows: Nor- 
mal schools, 08,000; universities and colleges, I2k(X)(); professional 
s(^hools, 01,000. 1 hese include hotit ])iihli(‘ and ])i*ivatc institiit ions. 

TKe age distribution of students in universities and colleges is 
pretty definitely known; that of students in normal schools and 
profe,ssional schools is not so well known. Using tlie known data as 
a guide, the probabje age distribution of the total mimbor attending 
the institutions named has I)cen (leterinined as well as possible. Tak- 
ing the total mmil)er of ]>ers4)ns in tlie United States 14 years old ac- 
cording to the census of 1900 as a basis, the jier cent of vou?ig peoph* 
at each age in tliese institutions would he approximately: IT vears, 
0.5 ; 18 years, lU) ; 1 0 years, 2.0 ; 20 years, 8.0. 

To be exact, Ihere should also Ih^ a correct ft.. for the pupils attend- 
ing busine.ss colleges and commercial schools. It is impossible to 
secure as reliable (lata for these as for the higher institutions. The 
number of pupils enrolled in institutions of this class, according to 
the Report of the United States Commissioner of Education for 1004 
(p. 2109), 188,803. Although this ex(X3ed.s the enrollment in uni- 
versities and colleges by 10,000, the attondanc^e is by no means com- 
parable, since many of th^ courses given are only three or four 
r inQnthsin len^h, and the actual time spent in the school is often very 
little. Nor do we have any accurate basis for distribution of the,4 
pupils by age. It probably is somewhat like that of students in nor- 
Bchoolfi and colleges, but we can not be^sui*e of it. Altogether, it 
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neems best not to make any corriK.'lioii for these pupils, reineinberin^,' 
^liowever, that a considerable nniuk^r of yoiiu^r j>oople are in attend- 
ance for a lon^iCT 


or shorter time in 
business colleires 
a n<l com me rein I 
schools. 

K. itKsr^i K (tK KcmHn, 
.UTENUANrK. 

The geiKTal situa- 
tion in ^he selected 
cities is shown by 
the combined per- 
centage^i of the 
schools of different 
types, to which is 
added the general 
correction for higher 
institutions. These 
"^represent the proh- 
ablt* maximum en- 
rollment. The com- 
bined percentages of 
school enrollment, 
based upon the total 
, number of children 
14 years of age, are : 




Per cent. 

u 

yearH. _ 

s:i. 77 

15 

vciirs 

57. U5 
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yenrM 
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17 

yenrH... 

2:l.84 
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yoarR__. 

14.74 
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yenrs__. 

ft. 0!) 

1*0 
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u. m 


This ia shown also 
in the accompany- 
ing graphic repre- 
sentation (Diagram 
4), which shows the' 
per cent at each ago 
in the schojols of 
different typea 
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Normal Schools, Uni\/ersifies and 
liij Colleges, and Professional Schools 

m Public Ei/enin^ Schools 

HH Public Secondary SchoJs 

^ Private and Parochial Schools 

^ FLblic Elementary Schools 

DtAORAk Improbable maximum eiirollmonl in diffotant fypea of 
school at each a^fo from li to 20 yoan, expressed as per cent of the 
estimated total number of young people i i yeani ol<). It Is a eom* 
binaUon of Dta^ms 1, 2, and 8, with the generat oorreotion for 
• * higher lotUtutlous.** 
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According to these statistics it appears that, taking the total num- 
ber of young people between the ages of 14 and 20, 66.21 per cent are 
not in schools of any kind. At the different ages this appears as 
follows: At 14 years old, 16.23 per cent are not in school; at 15 years, 
42.35 per cent; at 16, 60.36 per cent; at 17, 76.16 per cent; at 18, 85.26 
per cent; at 19, 90.01 per cent, an ' at 20, 93.07 per cent. So far, 
then, we are safe in making the assertion that over half oLthe young 
people are not in schools of any kind. Whatever training tliey are 
receiving is that obtained in the .actual work in which they are 
engaged. 

F. OCCUP.\TIONS OF YOU.VG PEOPLE NOT IN SCHOOL. 

In considering the question of the need of continuation schools 
and the kind of instruction which should be given in them, it is 
very important to understand the Conditions under which boys and 
girls are working after leaving school, in what kinds of occupation 
they are engaged, and what they arc actually receiving in the way of 
general training. * 

It is entirely conceivable that, under certain conditions, many 
young people would receive better training for their actual life work 
and for citizenship outside the school than within its walls. For 
example, the boy who works with his father on the farm, doing the 
many kinds of work required of farmers, may be receiving more than 
he could in school, both in the way of development of manly cliarac- 
ter and of training for active intelligent citizenship. ’ The same 
might be said of the girl who helps her mother in caring for the 
house and in ipgking. It might even be true of the apprentice, 
if the old systemof apprenticeship still prevailed, where each appren- 
tice learned all th^ parts of a trade under the guidance b^ompetent 
master who was interested in him. 

But do such conditions prevail in our citiesf Are they present in 
the cities selected? It would be Very helpful if we could ascertain 
this in regard to the young people in these cities. But no reliable 
data exist on this point It could only be definitely determined by a 
caieful study of the situation in each place. 

In the absence of definite data it is impossible to draw any valid 
conclusions. The following figures, based on returns published in 
the reports of the Twelfth Census, are, however, suggestive : In all of 
the 16 cities studied, of the total number of males between 10 and 15 
years old engaged in “ gainful occupations,” 80 per cent are in the 
two ''^*^8868, ^ Trade and trtnsportation ” and “ Manufacturing and 
mechanaoal pursuits,” and the same proportion exists in the age group 
16 to at Of the total number of females between the ages of 10 
" and 15 engaged in ^ gainful occupations,” 70 per cent are in the two 
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groups mentioned, while in the age group 16 to 24 there are 60 per 
cent. This means very little when we are considering 'he actual . 
conditions under which these people are working. 

Much more helpful are the data obtained by the Massachiisetts 
commission on industrial and technical education, whose report was ' 
published in 190G, Their investigations were carefully conducied, 
nnd, whHe necessarily limited to the State of Massachusetts, the con- 
clusions reached ore well worthy of thoughtful consideration. The 
report is too well known to make it necessary to describe it in detail. 
Only a few of the conclusions which bear directly upon this subject 
are here given. 

In summing up the investigations in regard to occupations, Dr. 
Susan M. Kingsbury says (p. 31) : 

Thirty-three per cent of the children of this State who begin work betweep 
14 and 10 are employed in unskilled Industries and G5 per cent In low-grade 
indiistrlea; thus n little less than 2 j>er cent are in high-grade. Industries, This 
statement In Itself, however, does not reveal the exact situatlop, even as far as 
these selected groups are concerned, since carpet, woolen, and knitting mlHs 
claim the greater part pf the children in low-grade skilled industries. These 
industries are not as desirable as many of the other low-grade IndustrlesreuCh 
as jewelry, pamphlet binding, machine operating, and work with toys, In which 
children under IG are not, ret'eived. 

Should we classify all of the mills with the unskilled « Industrie, we should 
find GO per cent of the children In these undesirable industries, and but 26 ^er 
cent In the low-grade skilled industries. 

By “ unskilled industries ” Doctor Kingsbury means “ Those in 
which the work is the repetition of a single or simple operation, 
easily learned in a short time, and in which the knowledge of one part 
is not essential to that of another.’ In most of these a very low grade 
of ability is required, and -they lead to nothing higher. Training in 
this or that particular kind of unskilled labor does not help the 
children in learning any other kind of labor. It is in such industries 
as, these, and in the almost equally undesirable low-grade skilled 
industries, that most of the children from the ages of 14 to 16, and 
even older, are found. The condition of those who do not leave school 
until a little later, when they are 17 or 18 years old, seems to be much 
better, a much largt^r proportion of these ^ing in high-grade billed 
industries. 

In regard to the value to the young worker of these years, Doctor 
Kingsbury says (pp. 87-88) ; 

Of what edncational value are the years In these occupations? The mill 
affords a more rapid advance In wages for a year or two, but tbe maxlinmn Is 
attained In a few years. ^ bolds the boy or gtrl, once having enter«^ and does 
not permit of developat^j^ or advancement to s desirable occupation unless 
accompanied by training. ^ . 

• A typographical error in tbe report makes this read ** low-gfade ■UUed,’? 
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The low-claR8 fflctorles, Buch ns rubber, confeotlonery, nnd pni>or flfTord tlic 
girl lees wages nmi less opitortuiilty. nltbough they are i>erhai)s more desirable 
lu Inflneiice : hut they never lead to anything which moans dev^lopnuMit or 
growth in the industry Itself, nor do they serve as a training for any other in- 
dustry. while they certainly nCfordviio preparation for home duties. 

Department stores and errand i) 08 ltion 8 do not afford a living wage, nnd offer , 
no opportunity for advancement to one. They are distinctly had lu influence, 
since the yonhgt^r employee Is so shifting, resulting in instahillty (tf eharacter. 
When the child has roncbtHl 10 or IT. he or she mast begin ng'dn at the t>ottoni. 

Sixty-eight r>^r f'ent of the children who (‘oinmenee work l>etween 14 and 10 
are subjected to the evil Influences of these unskllleil industrk^ or are In mills. 
They have wasted the years ns far ns Industrial development Is (concerned, and 
In many cnees they have forfeited the chance ever to sev’ure U, because of lack of 
education. 

As would Ik* expected, the wages received are very low.. The 
medians of the average weekly wage in the unskilled industries 
range from $3.39 for the 14-year-olds to about $ 0.70 for the 20-year- 
olds. In the low-grade skilled industries they range from $3.90 for 
the 14-year-olds to $8.<)5 for the 20-year-olds. The highest aver- 
age weekly wage for the unskilled industries ranges from $4.05 at 14* 
years old to $10.11 at 20 years old. whife the lowest for the 14-yenr- 
olds is $2.69 and ior the 20-year-olds it is $0. The highest average 
wage in the low-grade skilled industrie.s is that j)aul to the 20-year- 
olds, $10.30, the lowest at this age Iwing $(>.81; at 14 years of age 
the highest is $4.86 and the lowest is $2.80.® 

The hope, then, for the boy or girl who starts in at uivskillod labor 
^ is not bright, either in the way of increase* in \my or in prospect of 
higher grade of work. 

It may be asserted that all this may he true for Mas.sachusetts, 
but does not apply to other States or to cities not in Mas.snchu- 
setts. Although we have no definite facts to prove or disprove 
this, it does not seem likely that such is the case.* The average grade 
of intelligence’ in Massachusetts is certainlymot below the average of 
the country,. and the compulsory attendance laws are .lx*tter enforced 
there than in the majority of the States. Statistics collected in regard 
to withdrawal from school show that, on the whole, city schools in 
Massachusetts hold their pupils much better than the average of the 
city schools in other States. Again, in regard to the employment of 
children^ the enforcement of the laws against child labor is cer- 
tainly more rigid than in most States, While, owing to the fact 
. that the number of mills and factories in Massachusetts is above the 
average, some conditions are met with in that State which ape peculiar 
to manufacturing communities, yet it can be j^tty clearly shown that 
the conditions in Massachusetts are fairly representative of those ^in 
the cities under in^kigatioii. 
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SiK’li l>eing the cnst», it is clear that under present-day conditions ; 

yoUBg jK-oplp iK'twepii the ages of 14 anil 18. at least, do not find in 
the work in which they are engagt'd opportunities for training along 
^ lines which are helpful to them, either in their mental development 

or in the way of preparation for other occciipations which are more 
leinuneralive or more dejirahle. Nor is the case of the favored few 
who art' fortunate enough to Iki admitted as apprentices much better 
- in this rcsi>ect. In the first place they miisH;<> at least 16 or 18 years ' 
Then, too, the. apprenticeship system as it is to-day is very I 
different from that in tlic b<‘:ginning of tin* n i not cent li centarVj or 
, ^ oven later. Very rarely does the hoy learn all the operations of the 

I : trade under the eye of n coni|>etent Vnaster. He usually leavn^ only 

<me thing, one particular operation, and even this lias to be picked up 
by him in a haphazard uianncr. There is little atteriipt at careful 
instruction. The old appreiitice^liip sy.stem^ designed as it was for 
:^ationary conditions, lias U'en fcu’ced to give way, niul as yet wohtfve 
no adequate substitute for it. 

In the face of such conditions as these, wliat can be done fpr the 
young men and women no lunger in scIkh)] wlio are work, for the 
most part, in those imfustries wliicli offer no <‘hance for advancement 
f nor any training worthy of the ilame? ' In the next section will he 

shown some of the methods adopted by (iermany and England to 
relieve^ similar conditioiu^in tkos<^ countries. 



III. ACiENCTES Vim SUrPLEMENTAH V 
OTHER COUNTRIES. 


EDUCATION IN 


A. <;EUMAN (ONTINr.VTlOX SCHOOLS ( COKTHIUlPNOSSClirLEN). 

Germany lias p ver>’ thoroughly organized syst mi of snpplemen- 
Inry education for working people in her Fortbildungsschulen, or 
<’diitinuatioii soliools. Tliese ramify into all trades, and put‘ within 
the Veach of young workers the opjiort unity for further education 
and training. lor a eoiiiplotc tivatiiieiit of these seliools, the reader is 
referred to the publications iiientioiied in tlie stdecteil Inbliography 
at the close of this bullet in. It will suffice for the propeiit purpose to 
give* a brief outline of the system. 

in Germany, every kind of school has a dt^dinite place in the educa- 
tional system. The stratification is, hovyever, along vertical lines oe 
well as horizontal. At the age of 10, if not before, the question of the 
future calling of the qhild must, very largely, be decided. If his 
jiarents are people of means, ho (hen is taken out of the Volksschulo 
and placed in some kind -of secondary school, such as a Qymnasium. 
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a Realschule, or some technical school of secondary rank. In many 
cases he never has been in the^Tolksschule, but in a ‘‘ Vorschule ” of 
one of the secondary schools. In the great majority of cases, how- 
ever, through lack of means or other reasons, the parent is compelled 
to deny his child secondary and higher education with their many 
advantages, and he remains in the Volksschule until the completion 
of its course, which occurs at about the fourteenth year. At this age 
most the boy^s and girls go out into actual work. For these young 
people- thei'e has been establfthed a system of continuation schools, 
attendance on which is in most of the States of (lerinany compulsory 
for at least two years. These lire for the special purpose of conlinu- 
(he instruction of the young workers after they arc forced tu. 
enter the shops to earn a livelihood. 

It must be borne in mind that these continuation schools are insep- 
arably bound up with other agencies for industrial education and 
constitute only one phase of this work* .Vs will lx? seen, there are 
all phases of gradation between the trade seh<K)l and the continua- 
tion school, eacdi supplementing the others. To obtain a complcU* 
understanding of the continuation school we must study the whole 
system of industrial education, as well as the economic and industrial 


conditions which have rendered such schools an essential feature of 
the, development of the country. This would, however, lead too far 
afield for the present purpose, and we will confine onr attention us 
far as possible to that phase of the general subject represented by 
iho continuation schools. 

Eistory . — In their original form these continuation ^schools were 
Sunday schools for teaching religious truths to youth preparing for 
confirmation. They were first established by the bishop of Sanilahd 
in 1569.® Gradually these developed, and under F^derick II secular 
objects were introduced and the schoolmaster became the teacher. 
The general subjects were reading and writing. In 1705, according 
to the general regulations of Catholic schools of Silesia, all persons 
imder 20 yea^ jof age who had left school were required to attend 
Sunday mg^ction in Chrii^tianity, and after this for two hours to 
attend le^ns in reading and writing.^ In somfe places a general 
education was given, while in others, where the need for it was more 
marked, vanioiis kinds of industrial education were introduced. Up 
to 1850 these schools had a remarktoble growth, but from. 1850 to 1870 
th,ey passed through a period of decline, due to several causes, among 
which may be- mentioned the general feeling of unrest — of aversion^- 


A Education Department (of England) : Special Reports on Educational Sub 
Jects, Vol. I. p. 482. * - 

b. fTeabnIcal Inatructlom . Special Report of tbe United States Oommtasioaer 
. Education, 1889, p. 109. -ai/ 
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to authority. Another retisoii was umloubtedly that primary ediica- 
liorr had been made eoinpnlsory. The jieople thought this was suffi- 
cient and would not ‘support other schools. Th^ war of 1870, how- 
ever, .showed (ierniany the value*(.f universal education,'and especially 
, of industrial ediiaition.- ' She was quick .to see her opportunity and 
at once began tli>T development of a .system of industrial education 
which has no parallel in Uie world. It has Ikhiii a large, if not the 
<-hief facto^i the rapid ilevelopinent of her conimerVe and industry, 
which has gabled her to place herself in such a coiniiianding posi- 
lion among tw nations of the worhi. 

Til this s> stem of industrial ediicutioii the continuation sclioohs have 
a very imiiortaiit iihice ami havi proven so well adapted to the n'eeds 
of the working chis-st's that they have been sp*4nlized for particular 
trades and have iiiiiltii.lied rapidly. They ^e now, without d^ubt, 
the most Important factor iii the education and training of the work- 
ing people. 

Admimgtnif/oii a»d control. —Tha imperial order on the. regulations 
of industry ((iewerbeordniing) of June 1. 18-11. is a very reniifrknble 
decree, in that it is one of the very few iiniierial decrinis on educational 
mutters, the.se being left largely to the iiulividual States. Portions 
of thi.s decree tire here given : 


Sec. 120. The masterH In imy l)rmich of Imlustry nre liouiiii licrcl.v in the 
case of their workei-s un.ler tlie npe of 18 who attend an Institution recognized 
hv the nnthorlties of their district or their State ns a continuation s<-hool„ to 
allow them the time fixed as iwi-ssnry for sucli InsUfutlon hy the authorities 
. Through the ordliniuce of a district itnincll or any wider (xmimunal 
iHKiy, ntleiidnnce nt a ooiitliiuatlou sclnad may ho nnule ohllgntory for nil male 
workers under the nge of l.S. In the same way. |,ro,s.r. regulations may be 
made to smire the ex.H-i.tlon of such an ordinanee. In particular, regulations 
may Ik> passed to Insure regular nttemiance ami to deterinluc the duties of 
parents or employers In this resiHsA ami notices may Ik> Issu.hI by wlileh organ- 
zntlon Jii the eoiiMminthm nrliool mi^ :i proiHT rointlon of the (W'hoinrH to It may 
he assuriHl. From the compuls<ir.v attendance l.iised on such nn ordinanee are' 
exeiniiteii only tliow, ,h.j-soiis who attond another contimmtion or technical 
school, iirovidetl that the Instruction given In such school he rwognlzeil hy the 
higher null orltlos ns a complete e<|alvalont for that given In the. general con- 
liuuiitlon school (allKemdno F^rthlldunjcewhuie) • * 

Sec. IW). a breach of section 120 of this law Is punishable hy a flue of not 
exceeding 20 marks, or. in case of noiipayuient of such fine, hy Imprisonment for 
t\ term not excetsling tlnw duyn.^ 


Thp power lo establish such schools is left entirely with the States 
or amiiler divi.sioiis, as is the iiiath'r of compulsory attendaiioj and 
general control ; b ut when such schools nre established and the work- 


« Edition Department (of England) : SiKvlnl' Reports on Bdaontlonal Sub- 
Jects, Vol. I, p. 48.T. - 

Pache: Raiidbuoh des deutschen Fortblldungsacbnlwesena, Vol. r,' 
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era attend) their employers or parents lire coin j)el led by an imj^rial 
decree to allow them time for such attendance. 

Prussia extends the imperial plan of control to divisions of the 
State — i. e.) allows them to decide whether attendance shall l>e com- 
pulsoty or not — while all other |arge States exercise complete or par- 
tial control. This extends principally fo compulsory attendance, 
general curricula, and certain miniinuin requirements. Tlie local 
authorities are left largely free to establish schools and to adapt them 
to the special needs of the wc^rkers. 

The department of the State whi(‘li lias control of thesi» schools 
varies according as they are (‘onsidercd part of the school system, 
or as institutions for the promotion of trade and commerox'. In 
Prussia and Ilesse the departments of tni.de and coininerc-'^ and 
that of th<? interior have charge; in Bavaria, the department of 
education; while in Saxoiiy, Baden, and Wnrttemlx'rg they are di- 
vided between the department of the inferior and that of education. 
The fural schools are usually under the ikipurtmenf of agriculture or 
that of the interior. The local authorities which are in control also 
vary. In Saxony, Baden, a ml Ilesse the industrial school inspector 
has control; in H^varia, the ‘^county’* school ins|)ector, and in 
Prussia, the industrial school (•ouiuils' and directors have charge. 

The original plan was thij^. the establishment and maintenance 
. should devolve upon jirivate organizations and local governments, 
but there has been a marked tendency toward celiti’alizing all author- 
ity in State govern intents. This has resulted in part fri>m the State 
aid, which has increased continually and which has naturally brought 
with it a demand for a voice in the cofiduct of the schools, a*lul in* 
part frofn the effort to eliminate the waste' resulting frotn having 
different systems in one State. Most of the States are now eommitted 
to the policy of supporting continuation anti industrial schools, ami 
hence have had to jirovide govern nJ^iit ft 1 inaehinerv for their man- 
agement.® ‘ • 

Compuhory attemhinrv. — According to the imperial order of 1891, 
this is left entirely to the State or local authorities. All the larger 
States e.xcept Pr/issia have compulsory attendance la^T, and the obli- 
-gation for regular attendance is plnml on parents and employers. 
In Prussia there is loc'al option, hut considerable effort has Uhui made 
to secure the enactment of a oonipulsorv luw. Discretionary power 
V hi given to the minister of trade^aml eoiume^ce to s(»c that proper 
measures are taken.’’ This has had a deoided .influence upon the 
intrwluction of l(>cal compulsory measures.^ Many communities 
have already made attendance compulsory. In 1903, out of 1,169 

^ ‘ a Uei^rt <»f V. S. ComuitBAioner of I..nbor, 1902, p. 874. 

^ Meyer: Industrtnt ]<}daeation In Germany, p. 41. % 
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inclusfnal continuation schools i„ Prussia, 007 had compulsory atfend- 
ance Among those cities where attendance is now coinpiilsory are 
.%'dbhiirg losim, Diissiddorf, and Breslau. In Berlin it is^till 
VO Hilary, but evuleuces are strong that at no very distant clay it 
^ ll^-c,,nie eoinpulsory there.'- In some Prussian cities cerfain 

■nmrwilbr''"' 1 oPprentices of apotlie- 

‘ ‘‘it- Maivv guilds and unions make such 

appnu^ "'*■ “-ir 

g i d|, i.H ust.ial associations, and individuals.- State schools are 

la ^ 7 7 insufficient and where a 

• '"V'*'';'*' I'n.l.ling trades aiuf iiplu.strial art schools.' 

^ ‘ ^ a K*'t* vjuyiug aiiiomits, acc<M'<liii^r to Uie noecl^ of ihe 

:;;; fnmishing the quarirs. heat, 

H K ; 1 “;r- «>fjnpport for the industrial schools in Berlin 

. HK , 1 .su .,,,. State. «t;.080 marks; city. ;io0.3<« marks: 

. III., .,llo marks; societies. P2..VJ0 marks; total, 4d7.087 marks. 
•M<.st schools .liarge a small tuition fee-J to 10 marks per yeai; 
In ..me place.s as Dmsl.iug and Diisseldorf. the employers are ^o,,..' 

fl am ^ 

"»pc. ^ In Breslau and some other cities instruction is free to 

appreiitices. while ..thers pay tiiith.ii fees. 

I he great majority of. teachers are from the cleiiieiitarv .schools 

md !'"‘f “‘^■•'nical instructors are sia^imMl. 

and preference IS given to e.xperieiiced, practical men. In most States 
no special trail. mg IS neee.ssary. +,i Prussia the teachers of industrial 
« out inuat 1011 schools take courses of from four t.^p.v weeks in draw- 
ing and ... commercial I, ranches. The ..^pense is paid by the State 
l.y communities, or by societies. There are a few schools giving 
spmal training established by the State., unione, and bv socSies^ • 
leie is no general unified .system of supervision. The industrial 
>ch«ol inspector, where there is one, superviH.s the work, the 




hi (Iio <.mnnn Kmplre. 17S. ' 

^M^yor InduBtrinl Kducntltui In* (iennnny. p. 4r 
<'Ue|>ort of tl. 8. ('tommiHHioner of I.alior, p 8?» 

>'-'rtl.lldunia.Hetu,.ea';tomseher OroHse, 

' Ix>xIh: Dna I’nterrlchtsw.sien la, .lemKchen Itelcl,. Vol. III. .•VJ2 
/ Ueporl of U.'S. romuilHsloiier of lailKir, 11)02, p. 87.'). 
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German continuation schools, although .they differ very markedly 
. in character, may be divided into three main classes: (1) General 
continuation .schools (allgemeine Fortbildungsschulen) ; (2) indus- 
trial continuation scliools (gewerbliche . Fortbildungsschulen) ; tind 
(8) commercial continuation schools (kaufmahnische Fortbildungs- 
sehulen).® 

General continv-ati&n uchoels. — The purpose pf these schools is gen- 
eral pulture. They attempt to fix and widen tlie knowledge gained 
in the elementary’ schools arid show application to practical life; 
to establish a certain rnininulhi of culture throughout the nation; to 
. widen knowledge with a view of fitting the pupil for his function as . 
a working meml>er of society and a citizen endo\%*ed with^ithe fran- 
chise.^ These schools are quite unift^Tiily distributed throughout 
the Empire, but receive their greatest supjwrt in rural communities 
and the smaller cities. They are the prevailing form in Saxony, 
Wurttemberg, Baden, and Hes.se, ai^l in i^ut one-lialf of tlve smaller 
States, while Prussia and^Bavariu are th^ great strongholds of the 
industrial continuation schools. The pre.sent tendency is distinctly 
away from these ‘‘ rej>etition ■’ schools and toward various kinds 
. ’ of industrial and commercial schools. This has resulted in part from 
increased specialization of trad^ and from the sharp competition 
which has made an increased demand on the part of pupB^^ for 
specialized instruction; in part from a realization that the* general 
continuation schools are inadequate to fulfill this pur|)ose. Tiiis 
became apparent as soo^as the revival of trade became general. 
Two principles were soon^cognized : (1) That the code as laid down 
should be varied to suit tiw^eeds of the locality and (2) that there 
should be concentration of the subjects ghosen around the special 
interests of the pupils, to be effected by bringing the pupils into the 
closest possible relations with the trades from which they were^ 
drawn.*’ Tlie fact that the general continuation schools did not" at-* 
tain their object is shown in the words of Director Scharf, of the 
Magdeburg schools. , He says : ^ The pupil will not. obtain the gen- 
. eral kncrwledge by^ himself from these schools, for he is concerned 
‘ only with tiwt which will give him practical efficiency, ’and he will 
thus take from the course only .these factors and v[ill neglect the 
gen^l element. But the instruction can not bear directly on his 


• Report of U. 8 . CommiBsioner of Labor, 1002, p. 805. 

> Ware : • Bdncational Foondattoos of Trade aod lodoatry, p. 122. 

. 0 F. H. Dale : OoBtlnaation Bcboola In Saxony. In Bducatton- Department 
(England), Special R^rta 9 a Bdacatlona! SnbJects, VoL I, p. IklO. 
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practical life unle& he is in a class where only one trade' or a group 
of allied trades is represented."* The change has been gradual, but 

IndM^tnal continuation fchooh.—The^ general purpose of these is 
0 develop industrial efficiency. The instruction bears directly upon 
thejtrade of the pupil, and aims to better fit him for his preint 
. work and to prepare him for higher positions, or, in some cases, for 
work in highef technical institutions. It is to be noted that in these 
schcwls the aim i.s not skill, as no shop work is attempted, but only 
to gi^ e increased efficiency to the workerby teaching him the relation 
of the pr^ss to the whole industry, and the place the latteV has in' 
the activities of the community. These industrial continuation 
schools and the trade schools (Fachschulen) arc inseparably con- 
nected with each other, and really form part of one system. In 
general, however, the trade .school js a school wheveSi^Buction is 
given during the day to those not atr work, and where shop^^ 
practical work is given, in addition to the technical instruction. In 
the industhal continuation school in'struction is given mostly on 
^enin^ and Sundays to working pupils and is entirely technical 
'^is school IS midway between the general continuation school aid 
the trade .school. In many trade schools there are, in addition to the 
ffiiy clas^ evening and Sunday classes for appiyntices and others. 
Trade schools are often closely associated with industrial continuation 
schools and classed as sucli. . a 

industrial continuation school with special trade classes often 
leads d^tly to- the. special trade school. This is seen in Berlin, 
where t^ trade school has perhaps reached its fullest development 
Doctor ^rtram says, “ The technical schools for each trade have 
lieen gradually, each m its own fashion, evolved from the continua- 
tion schools or founded on existing models.^ To show how this has 
been done, we can not do better than to trace the development of two 
such schwls— the “ Gewerbesaal ” and the carpenter school “ The 
fomer aims at providing instruction in theory and drawing for 
apprentices and journejroen employed in' machine construction, in * 
artistic smithi^ and by art locksmiths. The latter undertakes the 
traming of young carpenters, who again are divided into buUdere, 
wpenter^ and upholsterers of various branches. For both tradee- 
drawing classes have become a necessity. At the continuation schools 

IW lA Oriaafaatkm elniger EV>rtbildmi«MchaIra deotacber QroMitidtc^ 
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these clas^ had been intrusted to expert teachers and wei^ attended 
by a large munber of pupils. But the courses lacked direction.’'® 
Accordingly, these were separated from the general system hi 18^2 
' and 1893. Aj; first the general plan was the same as in the con^nua* 
tion schools, but soon day classes were formed au^ the instruction took 
on the character of a trade school. At present they are entirely dis- 
tinct,* This is only one of the many instances where such a transition 
has occurred. \ ^ 

Industrial continuation schools are of. various kinds, hut may be 
classified roughly as^ follows: (1) (leneral industrial continuation 
schools, where there are no special oiasst^s for j)articular trades; 
(S) trade indiistriul continuation school.^, where there are classes for 
each trade or group of trades; and (3) agricultural s<rhools, where 
the instruction is general and bears directly on agri(‘ultune. In 
many ^hools where the trades have separate classes they have an 
“ allgemeine ” (or general) class, which includes the pupils whose 
trades do not readily adaj)t themselves to s|HK*ial training, such as 
day laborers, errand Iwys, and all the unskilled laborei's. 

Trade continuation schools and industrial continuation schools 
with trade clashes vary from schools of the general type to those in 
which there are separate claMses for each trade. As is the case with 
other continuation schools, they *are directly adapted to the needs 
of the particular locality in which they are ])laced, the emphasis 
on particular trades varying with the interests of the locality. This 
adjustable character of the schools accounts for nuicli of the success 
with which they have been attended and, for their remarkable growth. 
Of the general structure of these and the subjects j)iirsued we will, 
speak later. 

. Commercial continuation schools, — The.se are practically the same 
in general plan as the industrial continuation schools. 

Organization of continuation HchooU . — The course of continuation 
schools varies from to four years for boys, and from one to threi^ 
y&rs for girk. Schools in which the course is four years in length 
divide it into three consecuitv'e grades and one preparatory class 
^(Vorklasse). In others the divisions are dependent on the number 
, of years. The number and division of classes varies greatly, as 
might be expected. In the general and rural continuation schools 
:all of the same grade are taught together. ^ 

In many advanced industrial continuation schools, e. g., those at 
Magdeburg and Leipzig, each grade except the preparatory is divided 
according to (a) year of apprenticeship, (fr) trade, and (c) maturity 
or ability. Thus there are parallel classes in each grade and ascend- 
ing grades in each trader This may be more clearly seen by taking 

. ^Doctor Beii|am: Oontinnatlbn geboote In Qerlln. ppectal R^rticn 
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th^ organization of one of the Magdeburg schools! In the three years' 
lows^ P«-eparatoi 7 grade -there are 33 cla^, arranged as fol- 


Accordfne Acoordln* ^ 

Grade ' to ma u 

ritv or y«r 

> 1 ability ofappren-| 

i tice^ip. I 

ruder cIam, i 

Do... A 6 

Do , , 3 

• Middle claw... i" i ' 

HCcoij^Tn' course is divided into three grad^. 

Hccordtsg to the ability of the pupils. The lowest grade o«S 

under class is sulxlivided into six classes, according to the tra^S 

Rv fi ; ^ I two classes, and so on up through the “ upper class.” 
y iis plan pupils of the same interests are grouped together and 
those of the same degree of intelligence or^atmatv ^ In Berib 

histrurtion time.— The number of hours jier week can in no case 

sch^kr“^ f^nipire bi- less than ’two, and in rural continuation 
^hools having a term of only six months not less than four. In the 
^ general continuation schools the usual number is about two, but it b 
< ftoii more. In the industrial continuation schools it is usually from 
four to SIX and even more. The time of instruction is for the mZ 

(Z •'““'•sron Sundays two to 

four houre, mormngs or afternoons, and in Bavaria on the weekly 

mlf holidays Wien the mstructipn is on Sunday it is not allowed 

Ume the jy regarding these schools. For some 

V Sd ‘«««^hers and supervisors of continuation schools have real- 
^ Ta ^ ‘ '"^^‘■“ction in the evening is very unsatisfactoiw. “Jhe j 
• student comes to h.s work tired from the day’s lalxir andTn a ^te 
of physical and mental lethargy.” » Intellectual application on Sun- 
days or m the evening Jeads to overexertion and is apt to air. 
freling of repulsion in the learne;r toward the study which robs him 
of well-earned repose. It has been also «ngge.'t«l that Siindnv 
' of industrial subjects interfere s with cliuSi work And Iea<fa to 

^^•QHIert: Organisation elniger Kortbli;i;;^g»chul'en deutaeher Gro«atMte. 

^ Meyer: Indostrlal Kducatlon in UenuaiQ*, p. 87. 
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a neglect of religion, and higher moral thinking.” ® A movement has 
been on foot for some time to transfer the periods of instruction, so 
far\s possible, to the daj^ime" but it has met with only partial suc- 
cess.^ Some of the main hindrances in the way of such change are 
the ’difficulty of obtaining room for assemblage and teachers for in- 
struction. “The teachers are in many cases either engaged in indus- 
trial occupation^ or to teach in the public schools. The excuse of 
hiring teachers for instruction in these schools alone would be en- 
tirely too heavy, so that the usual arrangement is the only one that 
has been found practicable if a proper standard of instruction is to 
be maintained. In many cases, also, these schools meet in rooms 
which are used during the day for some business or for other in- 
struction.” Thus the expense of providing separate rooms would in 
many cases be prohibitive. “ In the merchants' schools the difficulty 
is not so pronounced, as the children of mercha’its can more easily 
leave the office during the day hours than skilled hands can leave 
their machines in the factories an^l w orkshops.” ' ^ 

But in spite of these difficulties many places are making the change. 
The best results are attained in Baden, w’here, in 1899, 21 out of 46 
industrial schools offered instruction in the daytime. In Zittau the 
classes are divided by trades, and*, by arrangement with, employers, 
convenient times are provided for special classes, e. g.,Tocksmiths on 
Monday from 1 to 4 p. m., butchers on Tuesday from 2 to 5 p. m., 
etc. In Diisseldorf much the s«me arrangement is tried. In Leip- 
zig each trade class is divided into tvro sections according to year of - 
.apprenticeship. Each section attends on a different day, and in this 
way the shops are not entirely emptied any day. The employers in 
many cases seem to be very willing to cooperate to this end.’ 

The term in rural continuation schools extends over the winter 
months, or from five to six months. In the majority of other 
schools it occupies the entire year. 

0 . Cufriculum , — In the general continuation schools the subjects re- 

quired are German and arithmetic, while the optional ones are geome- 
try, mensuration (Fonnenlehre), drawing, and “Realien” (general 
A knowledge of history, geography, and science). In the rural or 
agricultural schools, the most common subjects are German, agri- 
: ' culture, “ Realien>” and arithmetic. Other subj^ts given are agij- 
cultural bookkeeping, drawing, mensuration andN^d surveyings 
r^ aoology, breeding of animals, physics, etc. All instrhqtion is bMed^ 

^ — 1 

^ AMejjrer ; Industrlol Education In Qennany, i>. 22. sibld., p. 87. «lbWL, 

| a p. » « Ibld.V p. 88. 

* Bpwlal Report, o3 Bdacatlonal Bnbjecte, Vol. I, pp 40S, 404. 
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upon apiculture; that is the point df departuro; thus the principle' 
of the dominant interest of the pupil is fully recognized In the 

nl“ 1 r«ir schools the only subjects com- 

inon to all an> German and arithmetic. The others are extremely 

^^r.ed, ^pending on the locality, trade, ftml advancement Tthi 
J 2 - However they all have this in common, that the «iaterial is 
•taken from some form of industry, and instruction bused on thi.s. 

II , ® subjecJs which are of si>ecial interest, namelv tlio^ 

valle, Beriifsknnde. Handelskunde, and Heiniatkiiiide. The last is 
found only m Unpzip. These are ix.t undei.to«d bv referring' to 

tion eon ■ kno'vle^o of or informa- . 

non concerning a trade or trades. Ilandelskunde a Vneral knowledge 

nstor and geography combined. The instruction in all varies to 
neet the needs of the coinmunity. and on this account probably 
ministers to definite local needs imicli lietter, so far as it goes than 
any other form of German cdiicatiom with the possible exfeption of 
the trad, schoob. To show the detailed character of the insCion 
gr\en, some of the subjects included an^ here given. The detailed* 
eurncula of the subjects Berufskunde and Handelskunde are taken 
rom the cniTicnla of the Magdeburg schools, which are very highly 
.'rgamzed. that of the «einiatkunde from Leipzig. ' ^ ' 

In the Magdeburg .schools the organization is about the .same as 
lat ^ven alxive. the trade divisions (Benifsklas.sen) l»ing divided ■ 
mto a preparatory division, where the pupils are not separated 

1” divisions. These, are ea^ 

( >ided info ( 1 ) one-trade classes (Fnrhgewcrhliche) ; ( 2 ) trade 
?roup clas.se.s (Berufsgriipi^n) and unskilled laborers (Antihdrige 
ungelernter Benrfe), such as servants, errand boys, etc Each Tf 
.s a^.n subdivided according to mental ma'turitv. 

The trade clas^. are m two divisiom^ne with drawing and the 
other without. In the classes with drawing the division of the time 

wS fo-- one hour 

^^Uons ¥he 7n? for the individual 

o instruction m German includes the Berufskunde, 

of th *j * separate branch of instruction. The character 

<=l«sses is shown very 

«« f “y of the bakers’ classes, in the following chap^ 

are treated, each of which has many di4ions : * ^ 

d^ljoarnimem ( 8 ) ai.ster.; ( 4 ) baktnf 

ingredient.; ( 2 , ft,,,; < 3 , ,abor-«vln, Lehlaery, 
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Third year: (1) White baking; (2) fancy baking; (3) grain and hour com- 
merce; (4) ways and means of traffic ; (5) lilatory of baking ; (6) present 
. guild system. 

These are ail very voluminous, as Is shown by the topics treated In the 
chapter on “row material,” ns foliows^^ The bread grains, wheat, rye, etc.; 
preservation of grain; purixMje of preservation; granary; liandliag of gruiu In 
the ioft ; selection and examination of grain; object of milling; grinding of 
grain; means of milling: kinds of -mills; quaUtios of meals; meal tests; ox- 
pmiuatlou of gluten niid ergot of rye; wheat-Mour tests for beauty and quality; 
adulteration of meal; meal mixtures; names of uienl ; clicmical coiiq>ositlou 
and preservation of same; hurtful anlnmls In nie:il.\ in addition to this, other 
articles are read and paj^ers are written every two ww»ks.o 

III urithnietie there is no systematic development through the 
consecutive grades. Specific grou[)s of j)i*ol>lems coming up in the 
coui*se of the trade instruction are taken uj) and solved in (he order 
of appedrance in the chapters of the IWrufskniulo, as can \m H‘en in 
(he subjects taken up in the lirst year of the baker's classes : (1 ) Prob- 
lems concerning apprentice; (*2) concerning (he joiirneynien : 

(3) conci^rning t^^Biaster: (4) concerning baking I'ooins: (5) con- 
cerning raw nuileriaT. ' 

In the commtTciul classes the Ilandclskuiuic is of the same general 
character as the ■*13erufsk unde in the trade classes. It is a “com- 
mentary ” on the methods and life of coiniiuu’ce, tmits of (he trans- 
mission of merchandise, of correspondence. 

In the Ilandelskunde the following chapters an* treated : 

First year : (1) Apprentb.v: (21 nHsIstant employer ; (III dlrcn t handling of^ 
merchandi.se. ' 

Second year: (l) Indirect handling of inerchmulise ; (2) tniusinlHsIou of 
money, bills of exchange ; (3) cfetllt. * ^ 

Third year: (1) Conduit of banks; (2) exchange: (3) conunerdal parties; 

(4) commercial companies; (5) uienna for furtlicnuice of coumiertx?; (d) liis- 
tory and retrospect. 

To show tlie <*ompa8B of each of these, the divisions of the chapter om ’* direct 
handling of merchandise” are given: (1) Concerning apiJlicntions and |)ro 
. poaals (rncluding (wst cards, business pnt)er8, Hpeelmens of wares. loUers, rates 
of postage, etc.); (2) informntioiK^nbout orders and coinmissions (lettors. 
■peclal-delivery letters, registered parcels, telegrams, telejdiones. etc.) ; (3l 
execution of orders (bills, aCPotlfits. weight and luerehandlse, discouutK. receipts 
of delivery, etc.); (4) cash payment, 'money sent through the jK)8t-oftliv, kinds 
of money, etc. ; (fi) dons and withdrawal of balance, etc.*> 

In Leipzig (he organization is very similar to that in Mugileburg. 
A single Berufskunde forms the center of instruction. The sub- 
stance of the topics treated gives teaching iViaterinl for Geruinn, 
arithmetic, geometry, and drawing, The Berufskunde aims to make 
the pupil acquainted with the technique of the s|>ecial trade which he 

finally enters. It discussiea the simple technique of the business, its 



•QUtert: Organisation einiger Fortbildungsacbulen deutscber Oroaaitftdte, 
‘lip. 15. 10. - , . 
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institutions and progi-ess; legal and moral place of apprentices, 
joiinieynien, and masters; brings the spirit of the sjjecial trade to 
the pupils understanding. The general education of the pupil is 
enlarged Ip- the historical, geographical, and chemical references in 
Inis branch of instruction. 

. In the classes for unskilled laborers, or what are often called the 
genera continuation schools, the Hein.atkunde takes the place of the 
IJenifskunde of the trade and the Ilandelskunde of the commercial 
schools. This IS in addition to the instruction in German, arithmetic, 
and bookkeeping. • 

The course consists of two years and treats the following subjects: 

KIrat yp'"-- tl) Schools. (2) churcliea, (. 1 ) town liall, (r) «ree(s, (.'■•) prom- 
and public pliuw of 

commerdfd bouw's. (2) nrt and Industrial Inatltu- 
tlons. -<.l) railronflM, (^) cnvirouH of I.<»i|>ziK. 

Kach'of tliCM- chapters is very complete and detailed, and leads to a 
. history and des<-ription of each particnlnr portion of the city and 
country.® 

The reading in the first year is taken entirely from the chapters of 
1 C HeMiiatkiindc, but in the second year takes on a more literary 
c lapic er. when, among other things, the trilogy- of Wallenstein (s 

There are other s|M‘cial l.ranehes of instruction that are of interest 
which can only Ik- mentioned here. In Dresden there is- a branch 
calle.1 Kcah.nterr.cht, in which a general study of the laws and stat- 
utes IS combined with elementary political economy of a practical 
nuliire. aiming to make (he young |x-rson understand his life problem 

In the contimmtioii s<-hools for girls, which arc tiot so common as 
tllWK- for lioys, appropriate subjects are taken up. such as <-ooking, 
■■K-wing, etc., in addition to reading, aritlimelic. and drawinir which 
are given in all .schools. 

In the Kmpire iis a whole (he greatest emphasis, outside of German 
and arithm ' . is placed upon drawing. This includes free-hand and 
geometrical drawing and projection work, sketching, and spet-ial 
drawing relative to separate trades. 

Statemeiifs in regard to the e.xtent of influence of the.se continua- 
tion schools have lieen made by different authorities, but (hey are 
mostly of a very geiu-riil cliHraeter. It is necessary in considering 
any particular type of edncatiomil work to state not only its quality, 
mt how many jH-rsons are reached. Tn Volumo V of Pache'a 
llnndlnich des deiitsehen Fortl)ildiings.schulwesens. pftge„s 238 and 

»< ('‘nitinuntion schools of different types 
Milllert : Organ l8.it Ion elnlger Kortl.llrtunga^luileu 
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is given for each of the divisions of the Empire, for Berlin, *and for 
the divisions of Prussia. The figures for the Empire, for Prussia, 
and for Berlin are here given : . * 

Table XIV . — (tfTwan ('onliTiHofion nrhooU. 

[VlAliwUrK fur 1900 I I , 


Tnule 
and In- 


Trade Com- 

Oeneml i duilrlal 
(All*.- 

' Kwelb ' 

^iphe) pchulenj.schulen), 


Ayricul- , 
tural 
schools ' 
(Land- 
wirt 
Kohhfl- 
Mche 
Rclmk'n). 


1«7,942 ' 

1 ; 

269. 524 ! 

46.003 

3H.U7 , 

■ 41,532 

M0.G63 

6.000 ; 

145,672 ' 

8,625 

17,029 ! 

23, H31 1 

4.011 


'20^314 ' 

1.039 

2,089 1 

1 

379 . 

3,409 


tJchools for Kklx. ■ 

General Trade 
(All^e- I (Fach 
melDe^. schulcn). 


2><,966 
10,392 I 
8.8S9 I 


Tola!. 


692. 787 

214.ri<w» 




These figures include some pupils whum we would not (’onsider 
continuation“Sch(M>l pupils. It is not possible in the statislic^s to sepa 
rate all of the lower trade s<*hool pupils from those in the contimiu- 
tion schools projxT, for many are in the same scli^l. Accordingly, 
the figures are somewhat too high. On page 240 alf the same l>ook 
there is given for each of the divisions of the Empire the numlM*r 
of pupils in the Fortbildungsschiilen |>er l.OtX) inhabitants. Some 
of the principal States are here given : 

PruB 8 ln._-_ . 0.7 

Bavaria ^ 8.0, 

HamburK 14.0 

Bremen . _ . _ . . . 10. o 

LUbeck 10.0 

Saxe Welmer • 3 .. 22.0 

Saxony . .. 28. . 

Heaae 34 . ;i 

Rade^ _ _ :i5.25 

urtteiulKirK 1 . . r»o . 0 

lerlln _ . . , 2 t. 3 

German Empire r _ . _ n. n 

It is seen by this that Prussia is considerably below the average oi 
the Empire in the proportion of pupils in continuation schools, while 
Wurttemberg is considerably above any other State. Berlin is also 
above the average, but whether above the average of the larger cities 
can not be told. These figures include, of course, the same schools as 
the statistics already ^iven^, and should be somewhat lower *for the 
Fortbildungsschulen proper. 

An effort has been made to secure accurate quantitative data for a ^ 
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study of the comparative influence of tlve elementary, intermediate, 
and higher schools and the I’ortbildungsBchulen on the young people 
between the ages of 14 and 20, This has met with only partial suc- 
cess. There seem to be very few statistics in regard- to the ages of 
pupils in any of these schools. The data obtained include only 
Prussia, an^ take no account of trade and technical schools other than 
those included In the statistics for Fortbildungsschulen. but deal 
only with the four types of school mentioned. In the tables which 
follow, (Tables XV and XVI) the stati.stics for the intermediate 
schools and.,th^|^lier girls’ schools have lieen combined with those 
for theJiigheiJ|^Ls.for boys. The data for ^le ftigher schools were 
(ibtained froin^me Centralblatt. \'olnine 19, those for the Kortbil- 
dungsschulen from Oskar PacheV, Ilandbuch des deutschen' I'ortbil- 
dungs.schulwesens. voluine G, while those for the V^olksschulen have 
been taken from Preussiscbe ,'^atiajkik for 190.3 and the Stetistische 
Nachrichte.il iitier das Unterrichtswesen, 1904. In the latter is also 
given the pofiulation for Pnissia liet ween the agfe of 6 and 14. From 
this gross number has been computed the estimated population at 
13, following the distribution as found in England and the United ■ 
.States, which \ery closely tollows data which are also at hand for 
the population of Heryn by ages from G to 14. 

The number of children 13 years old and over in the public and 
private dementarv schools is estimated. The only data found for 
the elementary schools in JPnissia are the total number of pupils 

14 years old and over, which is given in Prenssische Stati.stik, 
1903, page 9. In the .Statistisches Jahrbuch d^^<h llerlin, page 
360, the ages of pupils -in all school.s is given throngli the yeais 13 
and 14, ami the total numlx*!* 1.) and over, Takii]g these as a basis, 
the number 14 years old and over in the elementary schools of Prussia 
has been distributed over the age period 14 to IT. In the Central- 
blatt the nninlier of pujiils in each class of the boys’ higlier schools 

15 given and the total number in all the intermediate and higher girls’ 
schools. These have been distrilnited according to the age statistics 
for nerlin given in the t^tatistisches Jahrbuch,' As this also gives the 
ages of all the puiiils in these schools through the fourteenth year 
and for the Gymna.sium, Realgymnasium, and Oberrealschulen up 
tOythe twentieth year, the distribution may be considered to be fairlv 
accurate. 

The only 
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Diisseldorf.'’ Here he gives the pupift in the voluntary division 
by the age groups 14 to 15, 16 to 17, 18, 19, 20 to 24, 25 to 29, and 
over 30. In the absence of more complete data these were taken aS' 
a basis for the distribution of the pupils in the Fortbildungsschulen 
in Prussia. 'While the numbers may not l>e correct for any one 
age, they show, on the whole, the extent of influence of these schoolfe 
on the young people between the ages of 14 and 20. 

It is a well-known fact that in Germany practically all young 
people up to the end of the thirteenth year are enrolled and in at- 
tendance at school. According to official figures, less than 2 per cent 
of the total number of children hetw^een the ages of 6 and 14 are not 
in school, and only 0.01 per cent illegally kept away from •school.* 
The Volksschule has naturally , very little influence on the oducation 
of the young after the beginning of the fourteenth year. After this 
time the different educational agencies are the inteimediate and 
higgler schools,. the various trade and technical schools, and the Fort- 
bildungsschulen. This estimate of the educational opportunities for 
the young from the ages of 14 to 20 is, by its very character, j^Com- 
plete, as it does not include the trade and technical schools. No fair 
comparison can be made between particular parts of two educational 
systems; they must be viewed as complete wholes in their relation- 
ship to the life and actinties of the people. The following study 
aims only to show. in a rough manner the relative place which each 
of the three, types of school Ij^as in the education of young people 
in Prussia. The estimate made shows that about 7.4 per cent of the 
young }>eople 13 years old arc in elementary schools at 14 yeark 
(Table XV.) The intermediate and higher schools do not play a 
veiy important part, quantitatively, in the education of the young, 
varying from 8.1 per cent at 14 years to one-fifth of I per cent at 20 
years old. 

The data for the Fortbildungs-schulcn (Table XVI) include mil 
only the continuation schools proper, but also the Handelsschulen 
and the Gewerlx* Fachschulen, which are considered parts of the 
continuation school system. Many of thest> schwls have evening and 
Sunday clas.ses, and it is impossible to separate them from the gen- 
eral continuation system. Accordingly the figtires are somewhat too 
high. The relative number of pupils in these .schools' as comj)ared 
with the -whole can be seen by reference to Table XIV. 

It is hardly fair to take Prussia as an example of the influence of 
the FortbildungsRchulen for the German Empire, l)ecause of the fact 
that that State.has no general compulsory law, and, in consequence, 

«Dr. Frnnz Kuypers; Bericht (Ibor die Entwickelung der stHdtlschen Fortbll- 
dangfwchule, ItKM, p. 41. 

& LexlR : Public Education in the German Empire, p. l>n. 
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(ho flttonduHco ih sinallor than in tho^^othor largo States; hut no 
<lotinito data could ohtainod for any other Corinan State or for the 
Kiiipire as a wliole. I'nis^a has C,.? pupils in the Fortbildungs- 
selndeii to every l.(K)() inhabitants, while the (iernian Kmpire has 11.9. 

Comparative tables have also been couiputeil for Ihu-rin, where 
there are gl.o pii])ils per I.OOO inhabitants, and rougldv for AVurt- 
ti'inlK-rg, with oO jier 1,000. > 

In Prussia the j)er cent of young pc(^)le reached by thes<‘ schools 
IS. on the whole. niucJi the .siine as that of the evening schools in 
certain cities of the I'nited States, which is shown on pagp 24. A 
coinparisoti of the two shows that tin- Prussian schools have''a greater 
proportionate attendance l)etween the ages of 14 and IT; from 18 to 
20 the .American evening schools in the cities studied reach a larger 
proportionate tiuinber. If the data f<a' the United States should 
include the whole country, and not cities of over ;)0.000 inliabitants 
onl\ , the proport ion would of cour.s" Ik‘ very much less. In the ca^ 
of Herlin tlu* proportion is very striking, Ix'ing over 4^ times that 
for Prussia as a whole. The (igures for WiirttenilH-rg. where these 
schools have their greatest develojanent, would seem to show that a 
larger proportion of young jieople attend these schools there than 
are in i<tendaikce at the pulillc schools in the cities of this country. 

Ill making (-oinparisons with England the fact must he Iwrne in 
mind that in Cerinanv industrial education is largely in dav classes 
and would not appear to any great e.\teut in this estimate, while in 
England it is mostly in the evening and is reckoned in with the 
evening schools. In Englaipl the proportionate number lietween 
14 and 20 is alwiit twice that for I’russia. but less than halfThat for 
IWliiK 

All these eontiniintion soliools. varying widely as they do in 
method, in character, and in plan, have as their object the training 
-of young workers, after they h;ive left school, in the direction of 
increa.s^'d efficiency as citizens. 'Iliere is no attempt to teach skill, noir 
even to teach a specific trade, but the effort is made to give to each 
pupil a full and complete technical knowledge of the trade in which 
he is engaged, and a realization of its place and, function in the 
activities of the community. Flexible as'tfi^are in method and in 
kind ami amount of instruction given, and largely under local con- 
(rol.Uhey are admirably mlajited to the needs of the working people. 
Little wonder is it that, in spite of adver.s<> circumstances of evening 
and Sunday hours, they have grown in po])ularity and are recognized 
by the authorities as of the greatest iinivirtance, not otily it) the eleva- 
tion of the workingman, but in 'the advancement of trade and 
<*(>nunorce. 

c 
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Tablb XV. — .EatimaUd number of pupiia in PniMiau nrhooU nt each y^^of age /rom 

/.t to Sfo, in imi. 


I 


HftwvH.*n 13 aiul 20 virnrH of 


n. I M. 


Public and priTaU}tntenn^iflt«,girU' | i 

higher and boys’ secondary echooU..: .v.*, tyi 

Per cent of oaUmati'd poflulatlon i ' 

* 13 years old 9.*2 ; s, i 

Elementary echools. 650 , 41 r> M, 117 

Per cent of estlmaUHl population 1 I 

aSyeanoJd I S8.8 7.4 


15. ; 

IG. 

IT. 

18. 1 19. 1 

■2»t 





- 

29. (Kl6 

2k(V*>0 , 

1 '.1.421 

12. 1.(7 ' .(.417 1 

I.";) 

1.0 

3.4 , 

2.7 

I * 7 ! 0. .*) 1 

U. 2 

1.614 . 

4.57 

M 



0.22 1 

0. 06 I 

e.of 

. ^ . J 


Tabls Xyi . — Age dirtrihu(i<ai td pupii.i in (iexmnn FortbUdumjsachulen, J 900 . 

Between 14 and 20 ycHTs of ■ >>1 


I 


J- 


Distribution taken as abasia (pupils ‘ 

• between 14 and pcrcfnt..i 2.t 

Number of pupils d^klai ted by hkch; i 

Prtwsla ! 02,;{77 

Berlin | s, 7 'j 7 

Per rent of estimated i^ulution 13 | 
years alrf 

PruAta " - • 

Berlin ' XI, 4 | 

Wurttemberv (rouKb estlmatel . . 7ii. 3 


.’•o, 282 

8. t l.’i 


7.0 
:vJ. 1 I 
73. 3 : 


16, 

.17. 

18, • ' 

hi 


over 

(tKT 
rent Ilf 


16.2.5 ' 

1 

! 

!'A) 

1 

j 

:i. 25 

j 

2, 2n 

whole'. 

11.5'_0 j 

3t.m& 


6, 809 

1 

4,7)4 . 

.'•,tX52' 

7. 1~H 1 

.5.718 

2. SI.*) 

1. 1 t4 j 

792 

"50 

6. 1 . 

( i> 

2.3 

0.9 

0.65 ; 

e.7 

28. 4 : 

21.7 1 

.. 1U.7 

% 1.4 

3.0 . 


61 . .8 ; 

19.6 

24.4 

9. 9 ' 

6. y : 
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Table XV glTt^^tho number of pupIlH nt ritcli njio bet worn 13 nnd liO In Prussliiu 
elementary schools, nnd in public and private Intermedhito, girls’ IiIkIht, and boys’ .sd- 
ondarj' schools grouped ^toget tier. Tbls U also expressed as iier cent of the esllmated 
population i;i years ofd, In the name way us |» done for the Kchoolsj lu the In I ted HI ate.'* 
In Table 11. p. 15. 

Table XVI gives the distribution of pupils In the •l-’ortbll<liingssebulcn of l■^^lKS^>r-^l)d 
of Berlin, with the imt ocmt at each age on the esti|^atcd populaUou l:l .uur.s; olir V 
rough estimate Is also given for WurtttKubcrg for comparison, 
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IMagram C. Enrollni(>nt In I’ruKKlnn scIioooIh botwiH'n the ngcR of 13 and 20, the pupll» 
at eooh age heln^ rjpreNjfrd hm per rent of eKtImuwed number of children 13 yearn -old 
In Pninaln. ThU would n-ad. “The number »f puplla 13 years old In the elementary 
achooU of PruBSla la 8H.8 |h*r i^ut of th^ total number of 13 year-old* ; those In the ' 
lolermedlate and Hocondaiy scbOoln at 13 years old arc ».2 per cent of the total number 
of l.byear-olda ; at I-l years old the number In elementary achools U 7.4 per cent of * 
the total number of I3.year oldH. ond the number In thtT Intermediate and secondary 
HcbooU Is 8 1 per cent of the iiumber of 13 year-old8. The dumber of 14-year-oIda In ‘ 

* iSf la 7.2 per cent of the total number of 13-year-olds In Prussia." 

The exact per centa ran be swn by reference to Tables XV and XVI. The Hoes at the 
top of the columns show the elimination by death. Thus the distance between these ' 
^llnes and the base represents the total number Hying at each age 
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B. EVKNING CONTINUATION SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. 

It is not to be expected that England would have as unihed a sys- 
tem of continuation schools as Germany. Her general ediicational 
system has been in such an unorganized condition that this \\*ouId l)e 
inipos-sible. Nor does she have a system of tratle and technical educa- 
tion in any way comparable with that of Germany. It is just because* 
her educatmnal system has not l>een fully organized, and U^canse she 
has lack eel a complete system of ^ trade education, that her evening 
continuation schools have come to hold such nu important place. 

England had so long held undisputed supn^macy in industrial 
affairs and coniHieriv that she thought her pbice secure. Sftie did 
practically nothing for the education of .her working j>eople. Ger- 
many had already learned the value of general education, She saw 
that if she ever hoped to reach the place in industry anilcotoimerce 
that she desired, she must depend on education and trainee? work- 
men.® Accordingly she set about this in her usual systematic and 
thorough way, and started her sjdendkl system of trade and tecfinical 
education, of which the continuation schools, as we have .seen, are a 
very important part. EacK^tute had its unified, centralized educa- 
tional system upon which to build. As a I'esult, England soon found 
^lat her industrial supremacy was threatened and her pr^^igi* in 
^commerce largely taken away. It w’as not long before she recognized 
the reason for Germany's rapid progress, and herself undertook to 
remedy her inadequate provision for the education and industrial 
training oOf her working people. She had no unified, centralized 
system of education upon which she could build. The evening schools 
were the schools, which were nearest to the people and most readily 
responsive to their, needs. As a result, the greater part of technical 
and industrial education in England is confined to these .evening 
.schools. 

The term “ continuation school," as now employed by English 
educational authorities, is usually confined to the lowest grade of 
evening hIiooI, but it is used hei’e with its jirevious meaning, and 
includes all of the evening classes. * 

The history of the development of continuation schools 
in EnglUnd is closely connected with the history of the guilds, the 
apprenticeship system, and the laws for the relief of the poor. The 
'early education of the working cla.sscs was almost entirely of an 
industrial character — at least that part which was given outside the 
home. Previous to (he si«teenth cewtury, the poor received whatjever 
education and training they had from two sources: (1) The monas- 
teries, in connection with which* was offered the most elementary 

• H. Dale; Cootlmintlon HebooU In Siixony. Special Ueports on Hdoca- 
tlMUl Subjerti, Vol. 1, pp. 
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kind. of oducatioii, and (2) the guilds, which provided money for the 
apprenticeship of poor lx)vs. This apprenticeship included practicAl 
training and very elempntary education connected with it The in- ' 
<*oine from the lands which they had acquired from time to time by 
purchase and gift gave to the monasteries and guilds the means of 
providing this eilucation. 

.By the acts of Henry VIII, ir>30, and Edward VI, 15*47, the mon- 
asteries ainl fnn? chapels were suppressed and all land belonging to 
them was given to the King. With these went the lands of the col- 
leges, except those of Oxford and Cambridge, and all of the lands of 
the guilds, exce})t those in I^ondon. 

By these acts nearly all of the provisioii ./or tlie education of the 
working classes was taken a Way, 

I>uring the reign of Elizal>etli the laws of apprenticeship and the 
laws for the relief of the poor placed the responsibility for the sup- 
port and education of the poor largely on the j)eople who had prop- 
erty. In the case oTapprenti(vs the master was to be responsible for 
the keep and training of his apprentices. Funds were raised bv"taxa- 
tion to place poor children out to apprenticeship. 

Up to the Reformation, therefore, practically all the education for ^ 
the working classes was given in connection with apprenticeship, and 
of course was largely industrial, with only enough reading, writing, 
and arithmetic to enable the lx)V or girl to p^'rform the ordinary 
^ duties of life. In iact, up to 18^0 the idea of affording an oppor- 
tunity for well-insttructed youth to continue and broaden their educa- 
tion was not even conceived. Tlie whole effort was to make up the 
deficiencies in . the education of the working clas.ses. Moreover, if 
was larg(»ly philanthropic. 

After the Reformation education fell into the hands of the laity 
to a much greater degree thand)eforo, and more interest was taken 
fn Such work. Merchants and traders took a very active interest in 
the founding of j^hools for apprentices. Other efforts were directed 
toward the alleviation of the condition of the children of the poorer ^ 
classes. Amqng these wms a school founded in 1698 by the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. This society empha- 
sized industrial work, and rewnimendod that some form of manual 
training be employed in its schools on alternate days,* In 1701 a 
thoroughly succe.ssful school of^is kind was opened in Westminster. 

This society also issued a circular recommending masters and em- 
ployers to appoint some hours the evenings of certain days of the 
week to teach such grow n persons to read as had neglected study. 

All of these efforts lacked unity, and it was not until the factory act 
of 18(^ that th e education of a^>prentices was made the subj^ of 

% t #Q, C, T. Bartley : Industrial Schools for 
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legislative provision.' This was entitled “An av-1 the preservation 
of the health and morals of apj^ntitxs and others employed in cotton 
and other mills and factories.” Ajnong other things, the act pro-^ 
vided that all apprentices in cotton and woolen mills and factories 
during the first four years of aprprenticeship be taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, or one of them, upon every working day 
during the hours of work by a. teacher provided and paid by the em- 
ployer* Religious instruction was also given on Sunday. Thus 
the responsibility for this instruction \<*as definitely placed on the 
employer. In 1806 a private evening school for boys and girls who 
had to work during the day was opened at Bristol by the Benevolent 
Evening School Society.^ The instruction afforded in this school 
was gratuitous, and only for sons and daughters of the laboring 
pooti The subjects taught were reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Then for nearly forty years little was done in developing this kind 
of educational work ; but in 1839 Bishop Hinds laid especial em- 
phasis on the importance of evening schools, and recommended that 
instruction ii; them be limited to those under IG years of age. 

After 1830 another agency was largely instrumental in establish- 
ing and extending evening continuation work, namely, the science 
and art department. This w as the second great department directly 
concerned with education which offered grants of public money to 
those managers, teachers, and students who fulfilled the conditions 
it laid down.* It grew out of the action of the committee of trade, 
now the board of trade, through whose efforts^ normal school of 
design was established in 183G and an appropriation of £1,500 made 
for that purpose. In 1852 the arrangements were remodeled and a 
department of practical art was established. A science divif^ion w’as 
added the following year, when the title of department of science 
-and art was first bestowed. In 1856 this establishment was removed 
from the board of trade to the new education department under the 
lord president of the council. This department has enjoyed grV^ter 
freedom than the education department in the s establishment of 
schools, in the subjects taught, and in general control. The educa- 
tion department was finally limited to England and Wales, while 
the science and art department long continued to extend its grants 
to Scotland and even to Ireland. It has been more progressive and 
has placed less restriction upon* the schools under its control. The 
instruction has naturally had an industrial trend, but it has sanc- 
tioned every subject taught in schools, with the exception of, the 
classics. 


• J. E. Q. de Montmorency : Progrem of Rdncation In England. 1904. p. 68. 

^ Bartley*8 Journal of Edncatldn. p. 44. 

« Graham Balfouf: Educational SystemB of Great Britain ahd Ireland, 
P. 154. 
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|n i8ol the ecrucation department first began to give grants to ele- 
inenUry evening sdlools, and in 1855 the first capitation grants were 
made to them. Payments were also made to teachers in these schools, 
^ut until 1861 teachers in day schools were forbidden to teach in 
night schbols. tlie revised code of 1861 withdrew aid to teachers, 
-but abolished the restriction on day school teachers. Capitation 
grants were made on average attendance and payments were made 
^ for results of examinations in i-eading, writing, and arithmetic. 
During Jhis time and until 1893 schools received grants from both the 
education department and from the department of science and art 
The Result of the restrictions of the education department was to 
make these s<*Iiools rely mon^ ami more on tfie department of science 
and art.** 

I he attendance at evening schools increased up to the year 1870. 
In tliat year the act relative to evening schools set no limit on the 
age of student^ nor was the work compulsory. The instruction given 
was almost^tireiy liinNed to elementary work, in "that grants were 
given onlv for such work. Work of a more advanced character was, 
nevertheless, demanded by the students and given. Boards of edu- 
cation were not specifically empowered to conduct ev^ening schools, 
but the times when schools sITould be in session were not defined, and 
hence the boards were left free to do as they pleased. The next year 
the grants were definitely limited to persons not ov’cr 18 years nor 
under 12 years of age.^» This resulted in a decrease in the number 
in attendance. In 1876 the upper limit was raised to 21 years. _ In 
1882 no grants were given except to those between the ages of 14 
and 21. 

The restriction of instruction to elementary subjects greatly de-' 
creased the usefulness of these sc'.hools and resulted in a decreased 
attendance. In 1888 the coniniissioners of elementary education rec- 
ommended that the evening school system be thoroughly revised; 
that a special curriculum ^id a sf>coial schedule of standards and 
subjects bi^ allowed, suitalSe to the need of the locality, and that 
local managers l)o encouraged to submit such schedules to the depart- 
ment for approval; that the provision in the cod.- requiring all even- 
ing school pupils to pass examinations in reading, \\ riting, and arith- 
metic as a condition of taking additional subjects l)c suspended and 
no superior ago limit be imposed.^* 

In the act of 1890 it was definitely stated that the prk^cipal part of 
the instruction need not be elementary. This resulted in a very rapid 

alfiiltour: EducnUonal Syrtems of Orent Britain and Ireland, pp. 

^ Mlnutea of the School Board of I^ondon. Vol. i, p. 80. 

c M. R Sadler and J. W. Rdw^ard* : I^ihllc Bleinentary Eklucation In Bhiglaod * 
an^ Walea, 1870-1806. In Education Department (England) Special Reports 
on Educational Snbiects. Vol. 1, p. 54. 
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development from olomentarv to advaiu'ed work. Shop instruct icm 
and special industrial subjects were introdiu'ed .and iM^caine jMipular. 
Thus these schools more and more gn*w to l>e secomlarv in <’hararter. 
The publ ic hacJ^Ye.fused to provide^for such training: in tlie public day 
schools, and it was inevitabli* that the evening schools, responsive as 
they always were to the needs of the people, should take on tlu‘ 
character of secondary sch(M)ls for tlie massi's. 

A further impetus was given in when a new crnle for even- 

ing continuation sch(K)ls was published. The following wei*(‘ stated 
as the aims of thes^» sduxds: 

1. To otfer a wiile choice of snhjgots adn])ted to llic needs of all. 

2. To give freedom to iminagors in tlte organization of the sc'hool:. 

3. To render the cours<» concist* and yet eomplote in essential de^ 
tails, and to make it possible for the school to take advantage of the 
grants offered by the l)oard.® 

The main changes introducotl were: (1) Attendance of j)ersons 
over 21 was recognized: (2) no scholar was compelled to take the 
elementary suhj^ts; (3) duplicate grants by the oducatioo depart- 
ment and the department of scieiun^ and art were avoided; (4) granU 
were based on of the schools as a wliole, and not on that of indi- 

vidual scholars; fo) grants were bascal, not on attendance, but on the 
aggregate numl>er of kGnrs ol^attendaiiee ; (<>) examinations \vere to 
be without warning instead of on fixed days. Elementary instruc- 
tion was continued for those who needed it.'^ 

In 1900 the Cockorton judgment declared it illegal for school 
boards to apply the Parliamentary grant for other than elementary 
subjects or for pupils alaive 14. While this decision dej)rived the 
evening schools of the grant for elementary education, it had nothing 
to do with the grants from the science and art department. The action 
would have seriously crippled the work hut that by the acts of liH)l 
and 1902 provision was made for continuing evening scluKils from year 
to year, and special grants ^^ere made for them. By the act of 1902 it 
was definitely declared that “all instruction after 4 p. in. is second- 
ary,” thus definitely deciding that hereafter the evening schools 
should not receive grants as elementary schools. Element ary in- 
struction was still provided and grants made for it, but higher giaints 
wei*e paid for more advanced work. By this act the pn^vious regu- 
lations regarding the evenfhg schools were combined with the science 
and art regulations in so far as tlicse affected the evening schools. 

The evening schools as now donduoted in England have a definite 
place in the educational system. Their value and function is brought 


oM. R Sadler and J. W. Edwarda: Public Elenientary 'Education In England 
an^ Wales. 1870-1800. In BMucatlon Department (England) Special, Reporta 
on Educational Subjects, Vol. I, pp. 54-05. 

» Balfour: Educational Systems o( Great Britain and Ireland, pp. 40-43^ 
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out clearly by the prefatory note to the Remilatioiis for Kvenmg 
Schools for 1905: 

> - ' 

Every year nffonls further demonstration of the hipli value that nttm hos to the 
wnrk^of the evening schools whert* these liave iHH'n develojHsl In numlter and va- 
riety <-oiuimrahIe with the needs i»f tho^e wbo may l>e exiHH*tt\l to atleml them. 
Tile defining feature of the S(‘hooI» and chiKses imKtslug under tills general desig- 
nation is that they are intoiukHl to inuiiitaln i'<im*atIoiml facilities for tliose 
already engngeil In some (Hrupation which takes up tlie greater jmrt of their 
time. They therefore meet normally in tlio evenings or on Saturday afterniHms; 
lait where tlie employment by which the students earn tlieir livelihood render* 
other tlnu^ more wnyenlent, clnsses inetding In the daytime may be recognized 
under some category and are eligible for grants.a 

As with the German continualion schools, these schools have grown 
up in rcspo^^ to a ilefinite need, and so ar5 l)o(tor adapted to the 
varying reqtiVeinents of the localities in which (heV are situated than 
are the regular element ury day schools. To quote again from the 
prefatory note : 

So diverse are the conditions under which such schools have to take part In 
the work of tHiuciitiou, that no single detiulte .scheme of virganlzatlou or <.Durse 
tif study can l>e prescrlboil ns nppllcAbie to all localities. Circumstances of life 
In town and <'ountr>\ the numl>or and variety of Indns^lefuin the locality, previ- 
ous <Hlucjition. and future prospe<*t8 of students are sonie of the considerations 
that affiHt materially the possihllltles of evening tdass teaching. In view of 
this great range of conditions, regulations which have to be of national applica- 
tion must ntH^essarily \^e elastic. These regulations are drawn so as to |>ermit 
the (llrcvt ada])tatlon «)f the course of lnstru(*tion in each school to the needs of 
the locality. A^he wnne time they prescril)e llmltatlous which aim at securing 
definite etlncn^oiial results as n condition of gnuits.® ' 

Cf>7}(Iifions of admission . — No pupils are admitted who are not 
e.xonipt from uttendamv nt the regular day schools. The law requires 
idl Ix'lwtH'n the ages of 5 and 14 to attend the day ??chools unless they 
have attained a certain standard. The minimum age for admission 
to the evening sc1uk>1s is 12 years and very few are under 13. The 
age percentages of evening school pupils are shown in the statistics 
given on ])nge 72. * ^ 

Organization , — The organization is extrt'intdy varied. In the more 
advanced schools regularly organized courses are provided, extending 
over several years. In some there are also junior courses in elemen- 
tary subjects, which are preparatory to the more advanced work. 
The aim of the.se courses is to afford pupils a complete training con- 
necting their previous work in the elementary school with their 
coming technical studies. In these classes the material for study is 

taken directly from the industries in which the students are eiigaged* 

-*■ 

.«HegulatIoii8 for ICventog Sclwols, Technical Institutional etc., 1900. Prefa- 
tory Meniorandum. . (Tii N. B; T. Edition of Code for 1900, 
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In order to give a better idea of the organization in the more pro- 
gressive schools, three systems will be given in detail; one in Mont- 
rose, Scoti&nd ; one in Leeds, and one in Manchester. 

Montrose . — At Montrose there are not so many difficulties in the 
way of organization, owing to the comparatively small size of the 
city, buf its sy^stem serves^to show what may be done in the smaller 
places. There are three, or possibly four, divisions: First, there 
is the elementary division,, which consists of a one-year course 
and “ serves the purpose of completing an unfinished elementary 
school education.” It is open to all who are free from the obli- 
gation to attend school in terms of the education act.’'“ Secondly, 
there are the courses grouped under the heads of domestic, com- 
mercial, industrial, science, and art studies. These are open to 
all who are over 16 years of age or who hold a qualifying certificate 
from the first or elementary division. Some of these courses are 
only one year in length, as the domestic course, while others are laid 
out for three or even four years of work. The third division con- 
sists of a one-year course, and is called the “ Recreative course.'’ It 
comprises courses in physical drill, gymnastics, and swimming, and 
is oj>en to all who arc in regular attendance on any of the other 
classes. It is thus supplementary to the others. 

Leeds . — The system as organized in Leeds merits careful study. 
Here there is a definite attempt to meet the requirements of all 
grades of workers from the employer downward, and so to coordinate 
all the educational activities that each \vill work for the benefit of 
the others. Tlie scheme is given in detail in a pamphlet issued by the 
higher education department of the city of I^eeds for the year 190G-7. 
Only a few of the more important items wilt be given here. 

There are five main lines laid q^it : 

I. Technical nod technoiopicnl education and trnlninjj. 

II. Coimuerclal e<lucation and training. 

III. Education and trulnliiK In nrt. 

IV. Education and tmlnlof^ In domestic arts. 

V. Training course for teachera of all pradea. 

Each of these except the last has its foundation in the general 
evening schoolw, which are made preparatory to the later courses; that 
is, while the work in all the general evening schools is very similar, it 
is adapted ntore or less to the courses which follow. Starting, then, 
^|dth the preparatory course in the general evening schools, we see a 
contiiiuous line up through the elementary and intermediate courses 
to the advanced courses, and ending, in the case of the technical and 
commercial courses, in the University of Leeds. The “ ladder ” of 
the evening work in technology and that in. commercial education is 
here given. 

«Pro 0 pecKuof CoDtlaoatlon Clastes of Moutrose. 1006^. 
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• Grade /F.— The UnlverRlty of LeedK. rspeclfll leeniro conrRefl.) 

Grade H!. — Advanced and lionorH courKO. 

Grade //.— Klenientary and Intermediate courses. 

Grade /.—General evenlnj? MCbooln. (rrepnratory <-oiirses. ) 

The various technical, and commercial schools throughout the city 
are utilized for this instruction, as are the art schools and the domes- 
tic institutes.” It thus lxH:onies possible for anyone to pass through 
the different grades and rec'eive a well-rounded and complete course 
in any branch of instruction whicli he wishes to pursue. 

All of these courses are very complete. That in technical and tech- 
nological education f>r()vides complete course.'yfor persons engaged in 
the following trades: 

1. EncIm^eriiiR trades. 

«. McH'lmnlcHl euRlncerlnK 
l». Klectrlnil cnjrli>(H»rlnc 

2. KlwtrU'Jil Imlustries. 

3. HuiUlInji' trades. 

4. I/oather mul iKvnt trades, 

5. (Mothlng trades. 

0. CheniU'al and alllCHl industries. 

/ 7. Mining. , 

8. Textile Industries. 

0. I'rlnting. 

10. Farriery. 

The instruction is by competent teachers and is very thorough and 
systematic. 

Another interesting feature is the special half-day and evening 
engineering course which has just l>ecn established. This is offered 
to students in mechanical engineering. “ By this means engineering 
employers of the city and district now have the opportunity of send- 
ing apprentices and trade Ixiys who have exceptional merit or ability 
to the ilepartment of mechanical engiiHH*ring of the technical school 
to hveive a more thorough cours<' of study than is possible in evening 
(’lass<»s alone. Arrangements are made for a complete four years’ • ' 

^ eour.'^'. Pupils must l)e over 1(> years «old, and preference is given 

to thos<» actnally engaged in engineering works who are sent by their 
employers. It is the intention to extend this plan to other lines of 
industry and trade n^presonted in the city. 

It is impossible to go into d(*tail 1‘ogarding the particular studies 
pursued. Knoiigh has l>een given to show that in I^^ls there is a ^ 
very carefully worked out ]>lan of coordinating and unifying the sys- 
tem of education for th(‘ working people. There has l)oen a careful 
study of the conditions and nmls of the city* and a definite, well- 
<levised ])lan for meeting these needs, utilizing all the existing means i 
for this end. ♦ ? 

Manehestcr^—lw Manchtjster tlicn* is a grade<i system, j 

some respects it is not so eUbgrate as the one^ Leeds^ while in others • 

- ; _ V 
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it ii; more com^ilcte. Mniiche.ster is noteil the world over for its tedi- 
nical s<-hools. Much the hirfrer jmrt of the >\>tein of techiiiciil edu- 
cation, as far as the number of pupils is conc‘ef-ned. has to do with 
the evening seh(K)ls. in which there: are enrolled nearly pupils. 

As in lA>eds. the buildings of the day technical selnxds are utilized. 

The graded system here given is taken from the Directory of Hveii- 
ing Schools and Classt-s for the year lIHif.-T, |.ubli>hed bv’the educa- 
tion committee of the city of Manchester. 

The following table illustrates the graded system of ,-,mi-s..s „f m- 
struction ill tho Miiiichcstcr '^chooN: 

'iUADj-: lit 


MrsiupAi. Si'1uk)L np Tkoi 
Noi.txiv, — In 

Hlniction In 'K-iumv miU 
techiiolojfT. 


MrVli'U’.A), SritiHil iiV ('iiM- I 
MKm E.— SiHilfliiml Itifitnir- 
til'll in umnim’n ill) fmhjt t i.h. I 




OKADK 1 1. — Wmm-A t/i lmiat/ rtnuntt rrittf >tch<H>U > n ttitf / m fm 




Techiiu-til t'ourNff* extutni- 
injr uviT 3 yi-arji. to iiH ct \ 
th« re^iulrvnu'ntH nf hU ! 
daftBCB cf Krti*tini -tn* ' 
dentR. 


(‘I'miiUTriiil iimrw. c.\. 
tumling ovi r :i vcarx. tn 
iiiuet till* rrijnirviiirriLs 
I'f Jiiniiirx in tm»jni'ss 
Ik'Usu.i. 


l)oilK«<lif rniirsr t-Xli-Iulillg 
over ‘3 venrN. fdr women 
Hiid jfirls Mver III u-nrw 

old. 


<:KA1>K \. — Ernuuf} nxntiutmtmu 


* 


PrelimlnKry t».>ehnlcal 
cimrne extemlliu^ over 2 
veftPH, for boy.i enKiiKtsl 
in mainiHl oceupHinmn. 


I'rellminttry fonum*rrlnI 
eoiir>H* cxtemlin^f over 2 
yeant. for boya tuni girifi 
LMiKaKi'd In eommereinl 
nr <ilKlributive ooeuiw- 
tlonfi. 


, Preliminary domestic 
I volume exteiidiiiK o' er 2 

I* yvan*. for girN ik'.iirous 

■ of reeelvIuK a imiiilntf 

I in douieslle snbJeelR. 


tiKNKhAl. t’oi RNK. 

f For boyn Hitd Kirin who deaire tu improve their Ketieml etlneatlo^ or who are not suffl- 
clemly prepansl to lake ad\ anlaKC of the kIkivu eourNei. 


It will Ih; seen that there are also well laid (att cotirses based oti 
the general eontiitittttioti school attd etiditig in the mittiieipal sclttatls 
of commerce and of technology. A hoy etiterittg the evetiitig coti- 
tinualion .school at 14 would tints nontititdly roach (irade III h\ 
the time ho was J!) years old. The .Mutticipal School of ('..ninterce 
IS an evening school ctitirely, attd the School of 'I'cdittology very 
largely so. In 100, S <mt <if a total of 4.024 stitdents only -ia’l were 
day pupils* 

The whole population is consitlorod in tho organization, us at 
Leeds, and the needs of all classes of iiulnstriiil workers, vonmir and 
.old. 

According to tlic code of 1905 tlie subjects in the 
evening ftchools of Lugland are gi*ouped in six divisions, as follows: 

I. Preparatory and general : Rending, composition, writing, arltlimetic, 
knowledge of common thingn, elementary principlea of aclemv, ele 
mentary drawing, life and duttee of etttseus, theory of music, and 
vocal moBlc, 
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IJltTury an.il eoinmorrlal : Laiin, Fronch, (iorman, nn^' other 

modern laiiKUMue. Kt'ojsTnidi.v. Idstopy. tHonomics. luemuitlle law and 
practice. c«)inim*rcial i-orrcsiKindcncc and routine. lx)okkeei»- 

in;:. Khortbainl. 

11. Art. 

III. Manual iiist rinaloii . liiclud(‘s woodwork and mrial work. 

IV. Sriciicc: An>‘ /i(’iicralj//<*(l or siK“clal lirancli of science, includiuj: 

iiiatheniat ics. will he acc(‘ptcd if a<le<niate. 

\. Home o« < upatioiu^^ ml indiistrios : NtHMlIework. dnmestii* ecoiuanj^ 
tnM»kitiu. dressiimkitiK and <*iitllnK oiM, laundry work, dairy work, 
Kanlciiiii^. «-oflu^(‘ Indiisti'ics. anilailancc. honu* tmrsliijr 

VI. niy.sjcnl training. Tins ;nius at the general physi<*al d(‘veloianonl of 
thos(‘ iiist riict(*<l. A<lapte<l to the a^c* and sex of the i»iipll. 

I he.';(‘ aiv the siil)je(‘ts aiitlioilztM] hy tlu‘ Inmnl for which prant.-^ 
an* hew .srluiols hint* all of tliese, nor it intended tlnit thev 

all .should. ( )n the otluT liand, other suhj(*ets tlian those mentioned 
may, at tin* <lis(“iH*tion of tin* hoard, he recofrnizt'd. All schools must 
have* at h*ast two subjects, although no j)iij)il is coinjH*lled to take 
more tlian one .siilijoct. 

As has lH*en said, the whole organization and plan of the schools is 
liexihlt*. so that it^ may ada])t its(*lf readily to the needs of different 
hHuilities. As a result, wt* find widely varying conditions in different 
plaet's. In the rural distri(*t> (*oiit‘st*s art* giv(*n in dairying and * 
farriery a.< well as in the n*gnlur elementary siihjeets. In industrial 
et'titers the work (iikes on a distinctively industrial east, and aims ut 
supplementing the practical work of the apprentice. In other locali- 
ties the instruction is more h»rmal, and is comparnhle to that in the 
M'condary school. Then* can he im doubt, however, that where the 
Hist ruction has<»(l on the vocation, as in industrial or eoininercial 
sehodf.s, the interest is far greater and the practical benefits derived 
an* correspondingly more far-reaching and lasting. Pupils in gen- 
eral an* unwilling to spend the time and energy necessary for. general 
education, hut must s*e some prai'tieal n'siilts fortheoining, Tho 
eurrienhiiu, as well a> the whole e]iara(‘t(*r of a seiiool, must shajH* 
itself to the neeils of i\ jiartieiilar londity. and h(*ilce nuist In* studied 
with reference to the particular (*ity in which it is situated. A glance 
at the course of study laid out in any of fin* industrial <*enters, such 
as Ij<*eds or Afanch ester, w ill show* tlu* great varii'tv (d subjects given. 
No adequate iilea of the course as a wliolo can In* given hofc. 

In order to give some idea of the arrangmnent and character of the 
work, threi* tables showing the eours<'s of instruetion in the Miui- 
ehester schools are here given, liy ivference to the previous table of 
(lie organization of the schools, the propei; place of each can at once- 
he determined. ** 
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(hur^eno/ instrudiofi e.ctrTiUuig orer two years for ntudnUn of eraiiruj rontinuatioti nchooh 

nt }faru'heMrr, 

8KCONfJ YKAR KVENINU CONTINUATION SCHOOL COURSK. 


Preliminary 

counn* f(»r boyw en- 
In Indufltrial > 
punuUfl. ‘ I 


! lYeMmlnary commer- 
rtldnii , clal (’oiirm* lor )k)Vm 
or f<lrlK enicagcd Id 
commercial or dis- 
tributive ocfupn- 
tlonii. 


I’relimlnar)' domciitic 
(‘ourno fur fttrlsand 
youMif women wlio 
desire Imitructlon 
in domestic econ- 
omy 8111)11*018. 


Urn. n kh 

Workshop arithme- 
tic i 

W'ood work and prac- 
tical drawiiiK ’i 

Klementaiy Molence. 1 
knifllsh. . .1 


Ilrf. rnklf/, 

CoinmerrlHl arith- 
metic 2 

EiiKlislJ 1 

Commercial curre 
siKiiidencc H n d 

ofllcc nmilm* 1 

(ieoKfaphy i 

Boo k k ec ul n K '■ r 
sluirthauM I 

6 


Urn u. 

KlIgllNtl 

bresHiimkiuK . . 
Home iiiirHiiiK 
CiMikery " 


kl// 


Cloneral course for boys 
and fflrla who are trxi , 
btic k \va rd to ta k e one 
cif th(‘ f o rcK o 1 n K 

eouraea and who re- \ 
tpilre I nstr u ct l'*n 
chleHy inlho aublects 
of the day wdiool. 


As below , 


FIRST YKAR KVKNINU CONTI Ni: ATI ON SCHOOL <*ontSK 


JIrs. tvkly. 

Workshop urlihnie- 

tic 

Woodwork and pnu‘ 
tioal dmwiuK 


Kngllah. 


Elementary scie^j^ 


JIrr Hkly. 

Ciunmorctal nrlth- 
nictic 2 

KiiRli.sli 2 

tleojcmphy. 1 

Ho o k k ce p i n k or 
ahorthanu 1 


I 


Urn ukli/. 

Kllgllah . .1 

t h 111 e ti c a nd 
* (Ml N e Ihi Id H c 

coiuita 1 

Need 1 e work >i n d 

drewmiKklnK 2 

Cookery a 2 


The stu||ciits In lliis 
(dosa, aa n rule, will 
rct*ei\c inatruellon 
in rcutlhiK. hand 
writing, am) c(ini|»o 
sltUni, the Klmfdc 
rules of Hrlthinelic. - 
with (ir without the 
addition ol one or 
two other puhjerts. 
at the dliicrcUon of 
the head leaclrer 
As the students will 
lKM)f varying attain 
mcMts. nuH’h of the 
ttiiching win neces- 
HKiily be Individual. 


o Where eookcry can not be taken, inllllncry hr runsDcwork umy la? suhstituted. 

Otmriws of instruction r.vtrmliug over three years for arfi^n Htxuients In Itruuch nniitiy 
technical schools aJt Manchester. 

SKIXINH YKAR TKCHNK^AL OOURRK; 


Engineering course. 

HuildhiK trades course. 

('hcnilcat industries 
troupe. 

— 

— 



llr>. 

Urs. 

Jfrs. 

Machine construc- 

Building construc- 

Chemistry (theo- 

tion '* 

tion 2 

retical and prsc 

Applied mechanlea 

Applied mechan 

tical ) 21 

(theon?tlcal and 

ICS (theoretical 

Physics (theoretl 

practical) 

and practical).. 2J 

csl and practi- 

Mathematics \ 

Mathematics 1 

cal) 2l 

Geometry ™ 1 

Oeometry 1 

Mathematics 2 

. 



, . 


7 

— . ' 




Klectriyarconrsc. 


Hrs. 

M ag n e tUm and 
ele<?trlclty (theo- 
retical and prac- 
tical) 

Mathematics and 

geometry 

StHTlal mac 111 nr 
drawing for elec- 
trical enginet'rs.. 
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of iuxtrurtim extruding over three yeart for ariiian Mudenti in branch evening 
technical ichooU at Manchester — Continued. 


FIR8T YEAR TECHNICAL ('OURSE. 



;/r«. 

! Nri., 

i Urn. I 

Machine drawing. 

2 

Bulldlngconstruo- 


fhemlatry (Uieo- 

1 Applleii mechanics 
j (theoretical and 


1 tlon 

! Anplkd mechan- 
ic* (theoretical 

2 

rellcal and prac- i 

tlcal) 2J; 

1 praolicHl 1 

2i 


PhyBic.s (lhi*oretl- i 

I Experimental 

• 

and practicKl).. 

21' 

cal ana practi- 1 

1 matbematica 


Experimental 
mathematics . . . 

2l 

1 cal 2|i: 

1 E X p c r i m eti t a 1 
matbematica... 2^ 

j 


1 

6ll 

7 1 

1 



preparatory 

TECiLSICAL*COl'K8P>. 

} Kxpt*rimeniiil mathcmalk’ft 




Hr$. 

Mag^nctism and 
clwtricUy (theo- 
n'tlcMl and prar* 

tlcal) 2| 

Experimental 

mathematics 2 

Applied mechanlcfl 
(theoretical and 
practical) 21 


Jloun U'cckty. 






Capmx of (uetruciion ejicfidhtg over three yearn for n(ti(fenfs of the bninrh cvinmercial ei'cning 

echooh at ^f^lncla'nter. 


SECOND YEAR COMMERCIAL COURSK. 


Hhorihand clerk •* 
and typUitN. 


Junior und liiTnloe 
clerkx. 


;/r^. 

and oflice roll ! arithmetic .. . 1 

tine 2 I BiKikkeeplnK . . 2 

Bhorthaml 2 Shurthainl 2 

Englinh I <'orrt*«iM>nden< e 

Coro mere la) andoftlcer.ou 
arithmetic ... 1 tine 1 


Commercial \ Commercial 


BtW)l£ket>per>!. 


CorreiJponder^pt ami 
shlpjHjrM* clerk**. 


Civil aerrlee. 


}{r» 


arlilimeilc ... 1 
R<Kikkeetilnfr . . 2 
CorresiKindence 
and office roii 

tine 2 

English.,,. I 


, Ur$ 

I EnKllah 1 I Arithmetic.. 2 

A imalem Ian t'ompoaltion 

j KimKo 2 , and hand- 

j t'uiTi's;»ondenee . writing... 2 
' and office rou- Ucojfrapny.. 2 

tine I I 

Commercial | 

' i 

^hortbaud ... 1 j 


“I 


-A- 


FIR.ST YEAR CO^fMERCIAL COlWiSK. 
1 


Urn. 

Correapondence ! Co m in c r r 1 a 1 
and office rou- I arithmetic... 1 

line.' 2 ! Kta*k^e<*plnK .. 2 

Shorthand 2 Shorthand 2 

EngllBh 1 CorretJixmdenct* 

Commcrclat am! office rou 
arithmetic ... 1 tine 1 


I 


lire. 

Commercial 
arithmetic 2 

ikaik keeping . . 2 
tX>rrt^{K)ndence 
and office rou- 

lina 1 

Engush^ 1 


N 


vK 

/ 

PRETARATORY COURSE FOR ALL CLASSES OF COMMERCIAL STUDENTS. 


Urn. 

English 1 

A oiodent Ian- 

gna^te 2 

C0IT4 


>rr^pondeiice 
anQ office rou- 
tine 1 

Commercial ge- , 

<>graphy 1 

B<x)kkeeplng or' 
shorthand ... 1 


Hn. 

Arithmetic.. 2 
Cuui^^itloi) 
and hand' 
writing ... 2 
Geography . . 2 


/ 


Commeix'ial arithmetic 

Engliah... 

Geography 

Commercial eorha«pondence and office routine. 


Hourt weekly. 

2 

2 

1 

1 


pirla in branch commercial achooli may have the option of taking a domestic courte when luch 
lubjecta are already toughUn theae acboola. 
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In the effort to reacli the rural communities, traveling scliools liave ' 
l>een estnl>5+ihe<I in not » few places. Thest^ have proven to l)c of 
very great i^vice. In Hampshire the education committee main- 
tains two or thest* !sch(K>ls, nninely, a dairy scdiool imd a tniveling 
forge for instruction in fai-riery. ''riiese travel for forty weeks dur- ^ 
ing the yenr^ giving a course of ten days in each ]>lace/' lu^thc 
<lairy school there*ai*e ten (’liiinis. oiu‘ for eacli student. Tin* students 
are taught how to nm[ve butter and soft chee>e, and ar(* iiistnicted in 
the ust» of the cream sepai’at^ Among the applianct^s ummI is a 
Gerlmr butter tester, and wli^ tbc" dair\\schot)l is located in a dis- 
trict tlie farmers of the d ji^trict ca n Inive tluur milk tested fi’ee. 
The fiH‘ for a ten -day ctmrse is 2s. (►d;'^^r five days. Is. CJ. The work 
is voiy nuiclimppreciated and is tboroilgldy remunerative also. The 
traveling forge accoinmcdiites four ]>ersons at a.timo. Only smitlis 
are allowed to atteiul. Tlu» class is usually lie Id from (> to 7 p. in. 
The van is equipped for hoi’seshotdng, and a very ]>ractical courses of 
instruetiou is given. .\ltlu)ugli there are, many eontimiation scliools 
of a very elementary cliaracter in tlie rural distri<*ts, there is very 
little s'^tpport for them; while those' traveling scliools, ministering 
directly to tlie needs of tlie [K'ople.^are cordially welcomed and 
supported. 

' Admin latration . — As was seen from the history of these sc'liools, 
Ih^ adniini.stration was formerly divided betwee.ji the wieiiee ami art 
department and tlie education department. Now, us far as they are 
adniinisterwl by educational autliority, the education department has 
complete ellarge. It, is well to realize, however, that a great many 
of these schools', especially in London, were founded by the various • 
guilds, and+naiiy are conducted in connection witli the private tecli- 
nicaI~scTiools tliroughout tlie country, Tlies<» night classi's o^ten 
reach ^ far greati'r iiumiKU* of people than do the day classes. All 
these may receive grants from the e^lucaticMi ^lepartnient if their 
courses comply witli t)ie regulations. So we st^e that the etlycalion 
dejiartinent has come to exorcise su[K*rvision' over of diversi' 

cliaracter, which aix' 'Sujiportcd by agciides of wideljii different 
natures. Those established or taken over by tlie local educutipnal 
^ author it}^ conuvdirectly under-its jiirisdiction, while tliose established 
and supported by other ngeheios do not, and are independent except 
in regard to tlie’grants, ^ThcY ihust comply witli certain conditions 
. inipostul by the education deparUneiit if they wisli to receive the 
grant. . “Natural development lu\s hrouglit about a condition in 
which industrial sue.cess, responsible’ citizenship, and social solidarity 
all require intelligent and moral stability^/ 'Hence the oducatipn of 
the working pimple is no longer a private matter, but -gn in:;gent 


oM. K. So^er : Secondary Education in llnnipHhlre, p. 02. 
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necessity resting on the state.’ It has thus come al>out timt more and 
nioro thv state is taking upon itself ^lie support and education of the 
working people. 

Support , — ^ch sdiool is supported partly by local authority, 
either ])rivato^r f)ul)li(\ and partly 1^- public grants from the central 
government. At least 25 jnr cent of the expenditure of the school 
must 1 h? met by the local authority, by eiulowinents, subscriptions, tui- 
tion fees, etc." 

Iho syktem of grants has changed greatly from time to time. At 
present the public grants are extensive and varialde. It is by this 
means that the centr&l educational authorit}* oxercisi*s supervision 
and direction over tlies(^ school^., (J rants urg limited to pupils over 
12 ye^i;^^ of agt^ ami to instruction given after 4 p. in., although by 
special arrangement the latter nlle may he broken. “No grant will 
be made for instruction in any subject or course in whicli less than 
twenty hoins of instruction is given in the year. No student’s 
attendance in any course niay l>e counted unless he lias received at 
least fourte(*n hours' instruction in that course.”^' 

The grants are given for attendance and for results of examina- 
tions. The grants for attendance vary Jrom Is, (ul for physical 
training to 3s, Gd. for onlinary work in the other divisions. This 
amount can lie and usually is increased for sjiei'ial work. As high 
as 2;>s. may lie given in some seieiice subjects, Snell grants are pay- 
able to the school for each scholar for each complete twenty hours 
■vQfiiist ruction received. The number of hours .that can be counted 
foNmeh work is limited, varying^rom 00 to 1G»0 hours. Thes(> gi’afttsj 
anw i>o(ected by various provisions as to the length of the recitation 
period and the (piality of tlu‘ histniction, 

(irants on examiirtitipn uire made for scholars who have recelVi^d; ' 
at least twenty les,sons in each subject during the -year, and are as 
fallows': " 

(/?) £3, £*2, and £l for an excelJj^it, first class, and second chiss^ in 
drawing from life, modeling from life, or architectural design. 

(/^) £(> and £3 for a first and Second class in hoiiot*s.'’ 

Grants will not l)o allowed for more fhan three such e.xamination 
results for the same indivi(lnal in any one year. 

This system is much tlie^samens that of, the day schools, and has 
g^o\^ n up gfa*.lually; It may well lie (Questioned from tlie American 
k>tandpoint whether it has In'en altogetljy^* beiioticial in its results, and 
what the outcome will he WJ?. can not foretidl. .At pn^stuit it see^ms 
absolutely necyssary to tluvhminteiinnce and support of continuation 
schools and technical educution, * 


«Ilegulntlon»,Tnr ycVilinirt.l HoIiooIh, etc., for llKKl. I'art I. neo. 12. (>n N U, 

T. Edition of Todo. p, D,">.) 

IW(L, Part I» Chap. II, ort». 25--34. 
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Prizes and certificateH,^ — Certificates are given to each student who 
successfully passes the examination jn any subject, ^hese are of two 
grades: The ordinary one for merely passing, and the honors cer- 
tificate. Attendance certificates are also givpn to students who have 
attended at least twenty-five hours of instruction. Special certificates 
are given to those who l;ave passed in the drawing subjects, in science, 
and in art. Certificates given by outside agencies, such as the city 
and guilds of Ix)iulon Institute, are also ht>nored by the board. 

Following the custom of the day schools, there is an elaborate 
system of prizes, medals, etc. Wyatt says, “ It is absolutely neces- 
sary to give prizes in the evening schools.’’ This seems to l>e the 
genenil feeling, and one can well realize that it is so, especially when 
the prize system in the day school is considered. These prizes and 
aw ards are of various kinds— books, Hjpstruments, etc., medals, and 
scholarships. The prizes are awarded partly by the lK)ard, but mostly 
by outside agencies. For these there are often special examinations. 
In the year 1902-3 the value of the prizes given by the London 
school l)oard was £80)0. 

Exantinations . — Examinations are given in all subjects. Previous 
to 1804 all studfents were examined by the Government inspector ih 
the ordinary course of the examination of schools. Xow, however, 
these e.xaniinutions an* given by a great variety of bodies.^ In Lon- 
don, among the more important of these are the Institute of Bankers, 
the (Chamber of Oonunerce, the city and guilds of London Institute, 
Cambridge University, and the school board, I’his has resulted 'from 
the complicated sy.stcm of grants, prize scholarships, etc., now in 
vogue. , 

Fees . — The question of charging fees has l>een in a very unsettled 
condition, as is well illustrated by the history of the evening schools 
of London.^^ In 1882 a feo of 3d. per week, or 3s. {>er quarter, was 
'charged. From 1884 to 1889 most schools charged frojii Id. to 2d. 
per week. There was an extra charge for French and also for cook- 
cry. F(^ a few’ weeks in 1888 and 1889 a fee of Is. per w’eek w’as 
charged for adults, hut it was soon discontinued. In 1898 the schools 
were freed after .several unsucct's.sful attempts. They remained free 
until 1902, when the manajrement was changed, as was noted al>ove. 
In the session of 1902-3 the schools were free to all under 16 years of 
age, to soldiers in unifonn, and Ito the deaf. At present the 

• Regulations for Teolmicnl etc,:;''for 1000. Port 1, Chap.A’b articles 

73-76. 

• School Board of I»ndon. 1870-11K)4, p. 270. 
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ordinary schools is Is. per session for those over 16 years, afid it 
ranges up to 5s. per session for special subjects. The tendency is 
distinctly in favor (1) of charging fees for all evening students; 
('2) of making fees for those under IG less than for those over that 
age; (8) of charging niore for higher than for .elementary subjects. 
It is found that a nominal fee is more likely to insure a good attend- 
ance. In the prefatory memorandum to the code for 1905 this state- 
ment of the attitude of the l>oard is made: 


The have in the past few years exeroised a certain amount of pressure 

In the dlnvtlon of induduK uianajjers to charRe fees to students attending even- 
ing wbools and classes, and the exi>erieuce of these three years [1902-1905] baa 
tended to eonfirm them in the view that u charge of the kind is in the best Inter- 
ests of education. Tliey realize, however, that In a few (d the runil districts, 
and in the iHK)rer parts of some towns, the adoption of tl»e fe<M'harging system 
requires to be intnHluocd gradually, aud. indeetl. In n Kinall mim!)er of cases is 
still unadvisable. They are prepare<l to ‘consider upon its merits each case 
where it is proi)o»ed either to charge no fees at ail or to remit the fees on a 
large soale.o 

In Manchi'stor, in order to induce the pupils completing the elemen- 
tary school to l)cgin at once attendance at the evening school, it was 
<lecided in, 1!»04 to remit the fee to all such jiiipHs. The increased 
attendance has amply justified the experiment and the.plan has been 
continued. 


IIouri< of atU ndanre. — The usual number of evenings per w^k is 
three, but in certain cases four or cmcu five evenings are given. The 
ordinary houi-s are from 7.30 to 0.30, but in the commercial «^hools 
and some others they are from 7 to 0.30. This interval is divided 
into two or in^some cases into three periods. The s<>ssion usually 
logins in the middle or latter part of Septenilier and lasts until the 
end of April. A small niinilier of classes continue until the middle 
of July, but very little work of a solid cJiaracter is done after the end 
^ April. Many schools do not begip until the fii-st of Xovemln'r. 

Ill .several places day classes are held, laiid an> rt-cognized by the" 
education department ns of equal rank with the evening cln.s.se.s. 
As was seen ii^Ijeeds, there is a definite movement on fivit to provide' 
part-time day clas.ses for young appnmticvs. Arrangeinonts are made 
with employers or masters by which the brighter apprentices dre 
* enabled to seenr| itiore thorough and systematic instniction in the day . 
claistis of the higher technical and industrial schools. The general ' 
tendency is well stated hy Mr. Robert L. Morant, the secretary of the 
board of education, in the Prefatory Memorandum to, the Begiilations 


“ Kegiilntlons for EvenlnK Soliools. etc.. i005. 
(N. U. T. Edtt||u of Code of 1005. pp. 165-loa) 


Prefatory Memorandum. 
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for Technical Schools, Schools of Art, and Other Schools and Classes 
for Further Education, published by the board of education in 1906: 
Year by year tlte even Inf? ecbool Bystem Is l>oinK more fully developed, and 
the acbools are fulfllllnj? an*ever larger functlou hi the Hupi>ly of higher educa- 
tJwi, but it is now no longer the distinguishing feature of the branch of educa- 
tional work w’hich may l>e called ‘’Further education" that it is carried on in 
the evening. In ninny cases employers find It possible to set their npiirontlces 
in groups for Instruction In school on certain mornings or' afternoons 
weekly throughout the year or during ctTtain seasons of the year; classes In 
domestic subjects meeting in the afternoon ai;e found to suit the convenience 
of girls and women who are occupied In their homes during the evenings ; win- 
ter courses In agricultural subje<*ts for. farmers* sons and vacation courses for 
teachers run (^)ntlnuously for several weeks of whole-day attendamv ; short 
local day (xmraos In dairying and other rural liulustrU^s are wnducttHl by 
county Instnicfors, and the development In recent years of facilities for siieclal- 
Ized work of a high standard In technical Institutions and scIumiIs of art has 
lieen a consp Unions sign of the increasing appnH*tation of the value of technical 
education. "iMiese higher costers of etlucatlonal Influeiu'e are now brought, by 


tmpreiiared to take fiill advantage of them. Indeed, not only, has there been a 
mailed advance In the volume and standard of the work carried on in day 
classes, but day and evening ( lasses alike are being more and more fully 
organized as component and reciprocally heljifnl parts of one coherent scheme 
for further education. ^ ^ 

The great problem in these schools is that of irregular attendance. 
The per cent of average irttcndance is estimated by Creiisey to bo 
below 60.* 

Various methods which have Ikh'ii tried to secure more regular attendance 
have met with little or no suw'css. Kotumlng the whole or* part of the fw. 
annual outings or sotdal evenings during the session. Inut<*rn entertainments, 
nnd concerts, making the schools absolutely fn*e are exi>erlinenta which have 
only lieen successful In isolated Instaiu'es. The lack of any real liking for 
study, of any desire to learn on the part of the students, and counter nttrnctions' 
have proved too strong.^* ^ 

The personality of the teacher has very much to do with the 
regularity of attendance. Some authorities are strongly urging com- 
pulsory attendance for a certain. length of time, up to 16 or 17 years. 
It is not probable that this will l>e done for some time.'* 

Attendance . — That these schools have in an increasing manner min- 
istered to the needs of the people may be clearly st'en by glancing at 
diagram 6 (p. 69), which shows the growth in the total attendance 
on the evening schools in England and Wales from 1890 to 190^, 
Tb© sudden rise from 1893 to 1894 is due to the fact that in 1894 the 
grants were extended to those over 21 years of age. This diagram 
represents in only a partial way the increased facilities, for the 
acbools.have increased greatly in efficiency as well as in^attendance. 
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^ order to understand the place that the evening schools occupy 
and the function .vhich they fulfill, it is necessary to consider briefly 
the general educational system of England and the extent to which 
existing day schools reach tlie people. This is a very complicated 
matter, ow ing to the ixnpossibility of securing accurate data from 
the nunie^-ous scIkkiIs to which the r.overnment does not give grants, 
ami any results given must be subject to some error. 


7 - 
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The statistics whiicli form the basis for the tables and dia^ms 
which are here given have been taken from the reports of the board 
of education of England for the most part. The estimated number 
of children up to 15 yea^s, the number in the public elementary 

schools, and the nlifllber in the evening schools are from the same 
souitee. 

The data for the secondary schools have been taken from the only 
avaUable source— the voluntory Census of 1897. • No attempt 
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' been made to separate the real “ secondary from the other schools 
represented in this census, since this would 1 h‘ inipossii)le, and for 
the present purpose it is unnecessary. Neither 1ms any attempt iKHin 
made to" correct tlie figures given in 1897 for the *' s(*(!ondiirv " schools 
Vo as to make tliern inon* nearly represtmt conditions in h)(K), for the 
i^ason that no satisfactory i>asis for such correction can l>e found. 
uViyidedly then^ has lH*en a large increase in the nuinher i^yend- 
ing the stvondary schools which receive grants. Whether this has 
been attended l>y a like increase or by a falling off in tlie attendance 
on |)riviite, endowed, and other sdiools not receiving grants, or is 
partly due to the fact that some of thes(‘ schools that had not pre- 
viously received grunts had come under the conditions of the grant, 
we do not know. It therefore seems better to leave tlie figures as 
they are, realizing that such a source of error exists. This is some- 
what offset by the fact that in tlie statistics grouped under pnhlii' 
elementary schools are included schools and institutions for deaf, 
blind, epileptic, and defective children. In thes(‘ in 1901 there wore 
• under instruction 10,003 childfen, who would only partly offset the 
gain in the secondary pn|)ils. 

In addition to the pupils in the schools mentioned, there are 
pupils in the day art classi's and some day impils in the schiKils of 
art; alsp-the |)upils in the day classes of the technical institutions 
and in iche universities must Ih‘ I wne in mind. Hut all these taken 
together form so small u per cent of the whole number considered 
Urn it is hardly worth while to inchule tiienr. 

The first table (Table XVII) takes the estimated numlier of chil- 
dren 9 years old ns a basis, and shows for four given years the 
cent which the pupils in the public elementary schools at different 
acei are of this number. 


\ Tablk XVII , — Per cent of children in the puMic elementary >^ho<ylt ot each year of aye 

from 9 to 14- 



,iu »,5 M,6 


Between 9 and 14 yeftn of ago. 


.‘16,0 

85.0 

84.0 

93.0 


W.O 

84.0 

85.0 

91.0 


11 . 


81.0 

81.5 

80.0 

87.0 


69.6 

70.5 

71.0 

81.0 


1.3. 14. 


29.0 

30.0 

80.0 

47.0 


7.0 

. 7^0 

6.6 

NO 


81.6 71.0 30.0 7.0 




15 and 
over. 


1.0 
1.0 
I A 
1.1 


1.1 


This shows that the children remain in school fairly well until the 
twelfth year', when they drop out very rapidly^nly 30 per cent being 
in schtx)! at 18 and only 7 per cent at 14. A^far as the elementary 

V . ' ' 
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schools arc concerned, then, very little education is given after the 
fourteiuith year. It must be noted that there is a distinct increase 
in the proportion of children in scliool from 18!»9 to 190-2, indicating 
a definite attemj)t to nunedy tins great elimination. 

I he term. * l^tiblic elementary schools includes the elementary, 
the eertified efticitmt, and the higher grade elementary st'luK)ls, as well 
as thos(' for tlu' blind, deaf, and defective. 

It is necessary next to consider the pupils in day schools other 
than the public elementary .schools. As ha.s Ik‘cii said, no one term 
will cover the various sc'hools represented here. Many are doing 
elementary work, while some go Uwond what is ordinarily called the 
secondary grade, d'he statist i(?s coll(*cted in the voluntary c*<uisus of 
1897 undoubte<lIy represimt the great majority of schools other than 
j)ui)lic elementary sch(K)ls. Great care was taken in standing out 
re(|uests for information, and it is certain that all the larger sc1hk)1s 
responded and nearly all the smaller ones. It should l>o said, how« 
ever, that they represent only England, excluding Monmouthshire, 
while tho.se for the elementary and evening schools represent Wales 
and Mon amuth shire. The addition of the reeords for these two 
territorial divisions, were they- obtainable, w'oiild not materially 
affect the rasiilt. 

The iiuiiiIkt of f)iij>ils in other than public elementary day schools 
in England (e.xchiding Monmouthshire) in W9T, expre.ssed as per 
cent of total nuinlK'r of children 9 years old, was as follows:*^ 


Table 


X\ III.— Per cfnt of rhildrm in thij/ echooU other than public tlrmentary. 



IVr vvnx. 


Ago 


I Per cent. 


® year* . 

10 yeani 

11 Ycani 

12 year* 
IS year* 
14 year* 



2.8 
3 . 3 

3. H 

4. A 
f ).6 
6.3 


16 years. 
lf> year*. 

17 year*. 

18 year*. 

19 year*. 



8.9 

2.3 

1.2 

0.6 

0.2 


Estimating the immlx'r in Wales and Monmouthshire, and correct- 
ing for 19.^, the outside limit is as follows: 


Age. 

IVr cent. ^ Age. 

Per cent. 

V year* 

4.3 l.S year*... . 

6 8 
A6 
1.8 
0.77 
0.8 

10 year* 

6. 0 1 18 year*. . 

,11 years 

6. 7 !' 17 Year*. 

12 year* !.. . . 

7.0 ' 18 year*. . 

18 year* 

8.6 19 years.. .. 

14 years 

• 8, 2 i 

^ : 



• Dased on roluntary census of 1807. , rnrllamcntary Papers. 1807. VoL LXX, C. 8634. 
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We now come to the evening J^hools. Table XIX represents 
records for three years, and shows clearly the extent and place of 
their work. The}\bcgin with the twelfth year and reach their innxi- 
mum at the fourteenth year, and have their greatest influence during 
the years of Hi to 20. After the fourteenth year they are practically 
the only means of education for the ])cople. 


Tarlb XIX. — ]*er vnii of uotnuj j)roplfi in mmiiH/ <tt iitrious years of (tgt\ 


1900 . 
\W2 . 




Betwtrn 

13Hii(l20ve 

art of n>rr. 



■ Cnder 






1 

21 aud 

, 13. 

13. : 

IL 

15. 

1 Uu 

17. 

; IS. 19. 

20. 1 

(*ver. 

•J.O 1 

7.2 i 

12. 7 

n.o 

8.5 

b.6 

; 4.0, 2.8 

2 0 ' 

9.4 

1..S 

7.3 ■ 

13.0 

12.0 

y.o 

6.2 

i 4.3! 3.1 

2.3 

HI. 8 

' 1.0 

7.3 1 

15.0 1 

1 13 () 

10 7 

7.3 

' 5.2 i 3. f> 

2.7 1 

IS 0 

1.5 . 

T.> i 

13.0 ' 

' 12.0 

; 9.0 

6.0 

4 3 3. 0 1 

1 1 

■:.3 , 

11,0 


The total extent to which the ])Oople are reached is shown graphic- 
ally by diagram 7. The number living is, up to the year 14, taken 
from the records of the school board, and, while estimated, it is 
undoubtedly a very close estimate. After the age of H.the line 
follows the usual “death rate,’' and exaggerates rather than mini- 
mizes the elimination by death. 

The-ages of evening school pupils are shown in Table XX. 


Table XX . — Age tUstribulUm of pupils ui KiujUsh evening nrhouh, erpTrssed m y>eree.nt- 

uge of total r*tnuUmee. 


Bi-twcvn 13 tind ‘A) yrtireof ftffc. 


Year. 

! Cndorll 

: i^l 

11. j 

15. 

! 10. 

n. 1 

18. 

19. 1 

20. 

ai3Q 

over. 

1899 

^ 2 .V 1 n.o ! 

! 19.5 1 

16.9 

1 13. 0 ' 
; 12. 9 1 

H.7| 

6.2 

4.2 i 

3.2 

14.4 

1900 

; :;.i I lo.G 1 

: IH. H 1 

17.1 

8.9 1 

6.2 

4.4 

3.4 

16.6 

1901 

1 1.2 1 y. 1 1 

19.0 1 

17. 1 

1 13.5 

9.2'| 

6.5 

4.4 1 

8.4 

16.6 

Mediann 

2. 1 j 10. 0 j 

: 19.0 1 

17.1 

1 ; 

^9| 

,.7j 


1 3.4 

15.6 


Table XX, taken in connection with diagram .8, indicates clearly the 
general distribution. The maximum, attendance i.s at the fourti^eiilh 
year and decreases somewhat rapidly after that. Over 80 j>er cent of 
th^^ipils in the evening schools are under 21 years old. These 
sdlPiCls are, then, as in Germany and as with us, schools for young 
people. It is w^orthy of note that there is an almost continuous de- 
crease in the per cent of pupils l)clow 15, and a corresponding increase 
in those over 21, while the proportion of those between 15 and 21 
increases .slightly. This decrease in the proportion of evening school 
pupils below 15 is coincident with the increase in the proportion of* 
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children 12 to 1.5 years old in the elenientarv schools noted abpve 
(Table XVII). ‘ '• 



I ^venin^ Continuation Schools 



mi Private and Secondary>Schools ^ 

^ fiiblic Elementary Schocds 

t 

DiAOftAM 7. — Boroltment In schools of dlffercDt kinds in Rngland and WnlM. expresaad 
as p«r cent of the eatlmatetl numl)cr of young |>«r8ans 0 yeabs old. It Is based on 
Tables XVII, XVI II, shd XIX. Each column represents the per cent of the enroll* 
ment at n gWen nge on the ostlmnied number of young persons 0“ years old. Tba 
lines at (he top sbttsr fhe elimination by death. The total number ll\lng at each age 
would thus be shown by tlie length of the column up to this ** death-line." 
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file proportion of evening pupils from 12 to 15 is much prenler in 
the large centers of population ami iiulu.strv than in the courttry a.-< a 
whole. In London and Manchester the i)cr cent was as follows; 


Lomlun ; 

1901 

1908 

Manchtfitur: 

1900 

. 19U8 


37.:* 
• 44 . 1 ) 


Srt.fl 

41.:* 


i:* In :!i 
vears. 


3'J. 0 


i*i t) 
it-'- ,s 


LM ymp< 
iiml over. 


l.'i. 1 


--f-— - 

In both cities tlie proportion liolow ir> inrreasotri)ot\voon the veins 
given, Nvhile in tin* ease of Lon^loI^the projitirtion iielow 21 n*inaiiu*d 
practically the same. It will W seen. also, that in 1‘.10:1 the propor- 
tions Ik*1ow 21 and above it were almost exactly the 'same for the two 
cities. 

It is clearly seen from’ this brief review t>f the situation what an 
exceedingly important funetion the evening schools [H'rfonn. Thev 
^fcmish practically the only education to the great majority of the 
s^English people after the fourtwnth year. In Ijondon the school hoard 
imported that, in 1902, l.'i ]x*r cent of the population lH*twcH*n the ages' 
*of 15 and 21 were enrolled in the evening schools. This is a creditable 
showing as far as the evening schools arc concerned, but still leaves 
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Age distribution of pupll« In KngUsli evrnlng srhoolii Itotween the ngcii nf 
12 and 20 yetira UaMod on Table XX.' 


* 

fully three-fourths of thj,[)eople betw’een thost' ages not cntolled in 
any school. The present educational conflict in p>ngland will un- 
doubtedly result in greatly increased facilities for the. education of 
the young in day schools and will to some extent relievexhe condition 
shown by the statistics given al)ove. The evening schools, however, , 
will also increase in efficiWy and niinister more fully than no^ to 
ne^s of th^young wording people. ^ 
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Sonnl life, — One ^oai feature of the work of tlio ovoning schools , 
is, that each sclio »1 is, for (he most j>ar(, a little center of life and 
civilization, and not inoroly a collect ioiTof classes." 

One advantnp* of (his work is tliat it ht‘lps* to develop the feeling 
of coherenVe and the spiiit of (l(*mocracy. Social pitherings are 
allowed in tin* London (‘venin^ schooh rooms oiu’o a month on even- 
ings when (lie s<‘liool is not in si^ssion. No fee is charged for (liis. 
Thes4* schools are. in a nu^asure, the social cliihs of tlu* (^oinmon jK*ople, 
ajul are of very grc'ut influence and imj)ortanc(‘. Indeed, so much is 
made of this feature in places (hat it lias called^ ont such severe 
criticism as' that of Sir John (iorst, who. in an address previous to 
.the passage of the act of 1002. said. " In the evening schools an in- 
creasing nmulier dance ami swim and gaze at magic lanterns: a de- 
creasing nunilier avail thems<dves of the ojiportunity for- ival study. 

As a plan of giving innocent recreation to tlu‘ masses, the system of 
evening schools has bt*en a success: as a means of making up the terri- 
ble ileficiencies of our people in commercial ami technical capacity, 
it is a failure/* This criticism is, however, not applicahle to so great 
a degree now as then. 

Tearhevfi, — Th(' teachers are appointed at each s<*sshm, and are 
mostly chosen from the assistant teaclw's of the day scluxils. Where 
evening instruction is giv(*n in connection with teclmical schools and f ' 
universities, flu* regular staff also conduct the evening work. The 
classes in short ha ml, liookkeeping, and other special subjects are often 
taught hy men ongageil in corresponding work during the day. In 
some plaves maV:ter workmen arc employed for 'the practical instruc- 
tion. The proportion of men teachers is greater than that of women. 

As tlies(^ schools iHH'oine specialized, it l>ecoiues increasingly difficult-* 
for the ordinary day s(‘h(M)l-teacher to minister successfully to the 
needs of the ])upils. Special training is already demanded in many 
places and the demand will increasi'. The sMaries are from 4s. to 
16s. per evening, with extra remuneration IhischI on the average 
attendance. 

In Montrosi', Mr. Strong s method of obtaining teachers is worthy 
of note. One principal difficulty has lx»en in sc'cnring teachers who 
understand both the practical and the theoretical sides of the work. 
Being unable to secure such a teacher for his cla.ss in plumbing with 
the salary available, he effected a»coml)ination by which the theo- * 
retical side was given by the regular day teacher of science, while fKe 
practical side was given by a mastef phimln'r. In order to secure the ^ 
cooj)eration of the pluml)ers in the city, and at the same tiine^ufe 
the* best man for the work, Mr, Strong called a meeting of all the 

a Ro|)ort 6f tW London School Board on Evening Continuation Schools for 
1903. p. 00. 
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^ master plumbers, c'xjiluinod what he wished to. ii(;cotii[ilish in the 
pluinbinp class, and then asked them to reooniinend some one of their • 
niiinlHT for the jihice. 1 his' they did, and the one recommended was 
appointed. 'I'he same plan will Ije adopted in the case of the cahinet- 
Nnakors. .None but apprenticed Ixws arc admitted.' In the plumbing 
clas.s, all apprenticed plumbers in the city attend. By careful coop- 
eration lH“twe<*n th(‘ theoretical and |)ractical tc'aehcrs and tin' di- 
rector the work is unified. The object for which Mr. Strong is work- 
ing is of course a combination of the two elements in a single teacher, 
but the cooperation of the two teachers forms a very fitting tran- 
sitional stage; for it not only o\erconies tlie initial dilliculty orestab- 
lishing thesystmn, hut it secures tin* cooperation of the master work- 
men at the very Iieginning of the inidertakiiig. 

Every etlort is made to attract pupils to the even- 
ing schools. This is done by the system of juizes and scholarships 
and by ^mtiial advertising. In London the schools are e.xteiisivclv 
advertisjir. both by posters and in the newspapers. Lists of pujiils 
are also seat to the, evening s< liool-teachcis. who send letters of iniyla- 
tion a|d ]>rospectuses of the work to such as would naturally come 
to the^ schools. 1 he, da.v school-tcaclu'rs are retaincii^in the evening 
sclioolh of the same district with the pur])ost> of holdiTVg their bovs 
after t\ie.y leave tl«' day school. .Vnother method is that of the juibirc 
distribution of j)ri/.es and scholarships. 

1 ^ Fronytho. foregoing outline it Is emdent that, while^he Jhhiglish 
e.veningU-oiitinuation school sys-tem is- not so (hdinite nor so '’well 
articnlat»(l with the geneial educational system as that in (lernmny, 
it is more* widely ditfused, alid pcrhajis reaches more of the |)eoplc. 

It is of tlie greatest importance, in the, education of the jmorer classes. 
The piir|)ose of these schools is not to su|)ersede the training of the 
workshop, hut merely to supiilement it. 'fhe schools, ^ven whei'e they, 
are the most coiniiletely industrial in-^aractef, aim only to suppj.v 
what the shops do not gi\e, and keep the student abi-east of tlu' li&.st' 
develoiiments of invention and of the applications of science to his ' 
trade. There is somewhat more sho|)work given than in the Ger- 
man schools, but this is for^thc distinct i)nrpose of clinching the 
inatniction given in the classes. M Idle the einphasio in manv of these 
schools is distincrty.on the industrial side, and must so 1 k>, this is not 
the main purpose. The aim is, “ By giving the student what is usiTul 
to develop what is fine.’* The method of reaching the sludent k 
through his interests, but the instruction aims to deTolon character, ' 
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THE UNITED 


(’. STATISTICAL (T)MI‘AUIS()N WITH (’ONTUTIONS IN 

STATES. 


Tlu‘ folio V in jr ^rapliic roj)ivs(‘ii(ation (dia^nuns shows 

('l(‘arl>^soin(Tliiiijr <>f \\\{^ r(‘lativo j)ai’t which tiu* ditfcrent classes of 
schools play in (he t*dnca(ion of (lie yoim<^ j)co])le in (lie counlrics and 
cities (hen* consi(h*n*d. Kach (*ohmm r(*presen(s (he jier cent of pupils 
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of a ijiveii age biistvl on th(* estimated m 
given age, the ditfereiit types *>f school lH*ing kept separute>. The col- 
umn represemting Springfield would read: “The nuinlmr of youitg 
people 11 years olil in the public eleinentaTv schools is, 72 per cent of - 
the total 'UUinlx*r of children 14 ychrs old in the city; those in private 
schools ai^ 7:7 per cent of the total number; those in the public high 
schools are 5.4 per cent of the total imnlber, and those in the evening 
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school 12.5 per cent About 3 per cent are not enrolled in any of these 
schools.'’ All the other columns would be mul in the same wa;y‘ 
No death line (diminution is /riven for The reason that in tlu‘. cities, 
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J| ^enm^ Schools 

f[i!] Public Secondary bchook 

§ Private and Parochial Schools 

• . * 

Public El emtniary Schools • 

Diagrams 12 and 13.— rercenlagi* of puplU of various anos In dlfferenl clnsses of schools 
^ ■ ' Id 16 cities nnd In Bprlngflcld, Maes. 


as has been mentioned before, the estimated number ^of persons at 
each age from 1^5 to years is.more than that for 14 years old. 

The statistics fS][ England are found on pages 70, 71, 72, those for 
i# Prussia on page 50, ^'"and ‘those for the sixteen selected cities and 

> Springfield on pages46,10i 24. ' 
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The statistics for Manchester and Berlin are given below. They 
are all for the year 1904, aiu^ are accurate in regard to enrollment, 
fhe Manchester statistics are taken from the Re[]fort of the Education 
Chrmnittee of Manchester for the year 190:3-4. In that rei)ort the 
evening scliool pupils are given by age groups only, hut they have 
l>e(*n (listribut(*d according to the c(unpl(*te r<‘turns.in the report for 
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Diaubamh 14 anti ir>.*- lVrornoiK<* «>f pupils of varlon?< affoe In dlfTerent claa^i of actaooH 
In MonclioHlar. EnKland. and Berlin, Germany. 

1900. The total mimlwr of persons 14 years old was e.stimated aa 
carefully as- possible. - The census of 1891, which gives the popular- 
tiou by a^e groups, was taken as a basis. The group from 10 to 14 
years old was^ taken and inclosed jj^he same proportion as the in- 
crease jj^'population to 1904, The number 14^ year^ old was then cal- 
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culated, taking the estimated number 10 to 14 years old given by 
ages. ' . 

The Berlin statistics are from the Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt 
Berlin for 1904. Iii^this, complete age statistics are given for all the 
public and private higher, intermediate, and elementary schools up 
to the sixteentli year, and for the Gymnasium, Kealgyinnasium, ^nd 
Oberrealschule up to* the twenty-first year. With these latter ns 'a 
basis, the pupils of the other schools have bee.n distributed. The^ 
pupils in the Fort bildungsschu Ion have htnui distributed according to 
the method employed on pages 47-18 for distribution of the pupils in 
Prussia. The estfmated numlx'r 14 years old-was found bv4a^ing the, 
age group 10 to 14, given in the Jahrbuoh, and distributing it accord- 
ing to the age statistics given by a previous census, ‘ ' ^ 


Tablr XXI . — ySchool nUmdanCf, by i» ManchtMcr {England*! ami Berltnr^d prr^ 
cent at etjch of the numher of children 14 veart old. 
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Thfe statistics for the elementary, inlennediato, and secondary^ 
schools ,*in Wurttemberg have l>een very roughly estimated and 
grouped togethei^ while the. pupils in tlie Fortbildungssohnlen have 
^been di^ributed according to the *hge statistics given above. The 
onlyfc reason for the introductiop of Wurttemberg here ,is to show the 
extent to which that State* leads the world in this particular type 
ofladliool 

A* comparison of the columns representing England, Prussia, ^nd 
f^urttemberg reveals in a striking manner their educatiowd dtffer- 
Up to the age of 14, as itfready shown, practically all chil- 
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dren in Prussia are in school, and nearly all in' England. lieginning 
with the fourteenth year, however, less than 15 per cent are in elemen- 
tary" aiul secondary day' schools. The resoinblance» between the two 
countries’ is striking up. to the sixtiHMith yeah Prussia holds her 
y’oung,j>eoj)le in the ^^‘condary scIukjIs for a longer jH*riod than does 
England. England has a larger |H‘rcentage of pupils in the even- 
ing schools than IViissia, hut far less than Wurtteiuln'rg. 

Care must l)o taken in,interj)reting statistics of any kind, espe-, 
cially thost* of foreigii countries. Especinr care must l>e exercised 
hen\ b<‘cause these statistics take no account of the trade schools 
of Prussia aiu\ W iu*tteiulK*rg, The conij)arison merely shows the 
relative j>laee in the dilferent countries of the j)articular types of 
school inentioneil. 

It is to be regretted that there are no reliable statistics of the 
entire 1. nitetl States whidi we can place Ix’sidc those of England and 
I russia. J he colunms for the si.\tei‘n selected do not represent 
the country as a whole, of courst‘, and so are not comparable wdth 
those for the countries liere shown, ‘ 


The columns iTprt^senting the cities (diagrams 12-15) are more 
nearly comparable, ycre certain clearly defined differeitces appear. 
As we would exi>ect. Perlin is far ahead of Prussia, [yoth in relative 
numlHU* enrolled in elementary and lyghcr schools and in continua- 
tion schools. Manchester is not so fat*- lUiead of lyigland as Rerlin 
is ahead of Prussia. It is, however, when we come to compare the 
cities of thoLnited States with Manchostor and Berlin that the most 
.striking differences appear. The sixtetm citfe collectively,* and 
bpringfield in pnrticfdar, hold a very much greater pro|K>rtion of 
their young people in the elementary and sec'ondary schools than do 
Manchester and Berlin. In fact, the proportionate number of pupils 
in the elementary and secondary schools of the’ sixteen cities of the 


United Stfites studied, taken as a whole, is greater at most ages than 
the pro|x>rtionate number enrolled in the elementary, intermediate, 
secondary, and continiintion sdiools all put together in Berlin. This 
must not l^^nken to be more than a quantitative statement of the 
schools under ixjii.si derat ion. There £^re in Berlin a krge niimlwr of 
young people, something over 15,000, in trade schools, which are not 
shown in the statistics given, in addition to those in technical schools, 
schools for masters, etc., )yhich would materially increase the propor- 
lion. It would seem to .be true, then, that the number and probably 
to a large extent the class of young people that are in the trade and 
continuation schools of Berlin are with us found in the elemeutaiy 
and secondary schools. This may or may not be a cause for con- 
gratulation on our part. The question naturally ariaes, if the young 
people.^ this country who are found in our day schoob do.repie- 
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sent to a large extent, the class found in the Berlin trade and continu- 
ation schools, are we giving them as good a start, are we helping 
them in the way of making a living, of becoming self-supporting, 
self-respecting, intelligent citzcns, to as great ah extents is Berlin? 
.^t the same time, it also points the way to the splendid opportunity 
which America has. We have a comparatively large number of 
pupils in school during this i>eriod of life. The question, then, 
becomes on^ of adapting the schools whicli we have more nearly to 
the needs of the young people. It suggests alsp that our problem of 
the continuation school is not quite the same af that of England or 
Grermany. 

It is interesting to note that in Springfield, which probablysmmre- 
» sents the high-water mark in the development of evening schools, in 
• this country* there are more pupils proportionately in the evening 
schools at most a^s than in Berlin or Manchester. This is‘es|x*cially 
noticeable from the years 17 to 20. But the cohfmns representing 
the medians of the sixteen cities indicate that in most of our cities 
asTegards evening schools wei are much below the standard set by 
the lar^r English and Gorman cities. 


IV. DIFFERENT TYPES OF CONTINUATION SCHOOL. 
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There are, perhaps, three or four general types of continuation 
school in the United States w^hich are fairly well defined: The^ 
evening school, the educational classes of the Young Mon'^ and 
the Young Women’s Christian associations, together with the edu- 
cational *woi'k conducted under the direction of Roman Catholic, 
ebrew, and other religious societies of similar educational character, 
and the correspondence school. The general purpose of these and the 
charact^ of their work are described in the Allowing pages. But 
when we go beyond these we find so many, different kinds of school 
and such a variety of w^ork done that it is impo^ible to classify them 
fully or even to name them all. The attempt made is rather to de- 
scribe caYefully a few of these institutions whiek represent the l>etter 
work and show the tendencies of the day. Most of those chosen are 
located in New York Cky. These are selected because it 'has been 
possible to make a personah examination of their work. They are 
classed under special schools and schools for apprentices and em- 
ployees. The special schools^are more or less philanthropic in their 
character and represent vety different types of work. The following 
examples are here described : . " ^ 

1. Cooper Union. ' * m * ' 

JL Mechanics Institute of New Tork Oltr, 
a PraU mstitota 
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• The schools fot- apprentices and employees are somewhat different 
• in purpose and methods from those already mentioned. The ex- 
amples chosen are : 

1. ChlciiRo School for Apprentice#*. 

2, ('ooi>erntIve Knplnoerlns: CourHOs of the l^niverslty of Clnclnnnti. 

X St hool for Apprentictnj of the General Klortric ('ouipHri.v. of Gynn,' 
Mass. 

4. School of K. II oe & ('o.. New York City. 

5. Schools for clerks of Jolm Wananiaker. of rhlladelphia. ami Sears, 

Uoebuck & (.’o., of Chicap). 

f 

A. KVKMNi; SCHOOLS. 

There i.s no otlier educational agency which to*day is' reaching so 
large a part of the working people as the public evening schools. 
Their development, especially during the past quarter century, has 
l>een very rapid, and they seem destined to be, for some time to come, 
^if not permanently -I the great means of education for the working 
“"people. They are reflecting more nearly the needs of the people than 
e\er before and, in doing this, are coming to have characteristics so 
different from thoHi» of the djiy schools that they are attuning a 
distinct plj^ce in the educational system. 

II hfoiIral.—Tha early history of the eveiihig schools in this country 
is so obscure, so little that is reliable has l>een written in regard to it, 
that some of the more prominent features of theii; early development 
will be given at this place. 

e may roughly divide the history of these schools into three 
periods : 

I. Private schools kept in the evening for pay. These were the 
same in character as the day schools and were merely a development' 
of the tutorial system. This period extends from early colonftil 
times to al)out the third detjade of the nineteenth century. These 
schools are significant because^ (1) they reached a certain class of 
pedple — apprentices and others not othe^v^ise provided for j (2) they 
accustomed the i>eople to the idea of schools in the evening; and (3) 
they drew attention to the fact that many wlio^were at work needed 
and desired further educatron. ' ^ 

. II, free evening* schools estahlislied bv benevolent societies for the 
benefit of the poor. The limits of this period are indefinite. There 
are twices of it even in the early part of the eighteenth century in 
the schools for slaves, but it may be said properly to have extended 
from 1820 to 184CJ,or 1850. ft was the same general movement which 
introduced the Sunday school in 1791, and later, and. which in New " 
York and Philadelphia brought about the establishment of free public 
schools. This period extends to the time when evening schools were 
established and conducted Jby the public school authorities. Tlrfs 
time is of o6i^ different for different cities. 
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HI. Free public evening schools. This period begins with their 
establishment by the public school authorities and continues to the 
present time. - * 

This ske^'h will l>e confined largely to the first two jK'rrods, for the 
reason that these are the j>eriods about which so little has bi*en written. 

. k I 

I. raiVATK F.VENINC; SCHOOLS. 

New York . — The firSt mention of evening schools that I have found 
is in the agreement with a teacher for Flatbush in 1081, This was a 
school conducted under the direction of the Dutch Church, aftd sup- 
ported partly by tuition fees and partly by a general appropriation. 
The teacher 'was Jan Tiebaut. That there was an evening session as 
well as one in the morning and one in the afternexm is shown (1) 
by a specific, reference to the conduct of the three sessions, and (2) 
by the regulations in regard to the tuition fees of the day school and. 
of the evening school.® A similar agreement was ‘entered into the^ 
next year. It is pos.sible‘ that the evening session was recognized as 
a regular part of the wovk of this scImdoI for some time previous to 
this agreement, for the school had iK^tjthiy^existence since 10f)0. 

The first private evening school nie^itioned in the records for New** 
York City is that taught or proposed jto be taught by James Lyde in 
the custom-house in September, 1736. It was a ‘‘mathematical” 
school, .and included such subjects as\ “ arithmetic in all its parts, 
geometry, trigonometry, navigation, siiJiy^ying, gauging, algebra, and- 
sundry other parts of mathematical learning.*' Private evening 
schools seem to have had their greatest development in tluv beginning 
of the nineteenth century. In 1823 the Public School Society passed 
a resolution permitting their teachers to hold evening schotds in the 
school buildings* at their own expense. These Were not free 'schools, 
tuition fees being charged. . 

New England . — In Xew England the first mention foiyid of a 
private evening school was a notice in the IJoston News Letter of one 
kept by Mr. Samuel Granger, in Boston, iju 1724^ -4Ie taught “ writ- 
ing, accounts, and the mathematics.”® From 1750, at least, there 
are evidences that private schools whye instrucyoh was given in the 
evening were not at all uncommon. ijotices in the town- 

records and the selectmen’s minutes of Boston and Salem refer di- 
rectly to such ftcl\ools, ahd olher indirect references are found. These 
Bchbols were especially common from 1780 tp 18}5 or 1820. In Dor- 
chester a school for apprentices in the paper mills and ‘‘other studi- 
ously inclined boys” was kept by Samuel Crane from 1790 to lY97. 

• D^el J. Pratt; Annals of Public Education In New York, p. 07. 

^Ibld*, p.^28. (AdvertlBcmMt In York Qasette, Aug. 81-rSept 7/1730.) 
aiKl Anhq^ties of Boston, p. 090. 
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He also kept a day school. T^ero is no indication whether tuition fees 
were charged or not, but it was probably not a free school.** 
Permsylvanuu — There is a record of an evening school in Gennan- 
town in 1702, which was kepi by the learned Pustorius “ for such as 
could not attend the day school.’* * This* was continued for several 
years.'* A night school is mentioned as having been conducted in 
Philadelphia in 1751. in which, besides the ordinary subjects, 
‘‘geometry, navigation, and mensuration '* were taught.*" 

h>om these references it s<H?nis altogether probable that private 
evening schools were (}uite. comnion in New England, New. York, and* 
Pennsylvania, at least during the latter part of the eighteimth cen- 
tury and up to 1820. Some of these were for apprentices and all 
were for working people. Very early in the nineteenth century, then, 
the idea of evening instruction was a-f ami liar one, and the<<lfact that . 
there were many who needed such training was. known. Public 
s<!hool buildings were in several instances used for this purpose, and \ 
the people siHimed to realize somewhat the importance of such 
training. * * 


II. niKK EV>n^INO SCHOOl^ FUNDED hY BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

Sichools for dares . — Probably the first free evening ^hools in the 
country were established for slaves and other negroes by the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gos|)el. One of these was started in 
Staten^sland in 1715. From that time on others were conducted 
both b. Staten Island and New York.** In 1787 'the Manumission 
Society alSo maintained schools for negroes in New York. 

In Philadelphia work among the uegrws was prosecuted largely 
by the Society of Friends. ^In 1780 tlie Society for the Free Instruc- 
tiOqL of tlu* Hlnc,k Poojdo copd noted an evening school ^or a^ult 
negroes. This school continued some interruption up to 1835 or 
later. Other, societies established schools of the same 

kind.® The snc(X»ssj^£/theseS^ljtols undoubtedly had an influence on 
the opening olMi^ce evening schools for whites. In some cases the 
same societies conducted evening schools for adult whites and adtult 
negroes. ‘ ♦ 

New Emjlnnd.— In Salem, in 1774, there was a i^^iol conducted 
under the charge* of the selectmen and paid for oufof the interest 
on money previously given for- the support of schools or for the 
tuition of poor children. In this school 12 boys were to be instructed 

« A. W. Bmyley : Schools and School Boys of Old Boston, p. 24. 

^ Wlckersbnm : History of Education In rennsylvaola, p. 222. 
clbld, p. 278. ' , ' 

punlet J. Pratt: Annals of Public Education In New York, pp. 08, 112, 

• Wlcketsbam : History of Ediicatlon in Pend^lvania, pC 251.^ 
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^ Ifree of charge on three evenings of the week.® This, so far as I have- 
been able to find, was the first evening school which was in anv 
way connected with the public schools and supported by funds whicii 
could be called public money or school money. It will be noted/how- 
over, that even this was more an affair of charity than an attempt to 
establish free evening schools for all boys who w'ere at work. ^ 

The beginning of the ryal philanthropic movement in Boston and 
Salem^ seems to have been about 1810 or a little later. In 1814 and 
1&15, two charitable schools for girls were founded by an association 
of young women in Salem. In ISKi Sunday schools were first 
introduced in Boston, and for a time these gave instruction to ])oor 
boys and girls in reading and writing. These, while not evening 
schools, served to call the attention of the public to the need of in- 
struction for boys and girls at work. Very soon serious objection 
was made to such secular instruction on the Sabbath and other time 
had to be found for it. It is probable that this helped to pave the 
way for evening schools later. 


In^l823 the selectmen^nided the cause of evening schools by appro- 
priating $75 for such a school for young men over 15 years old. Mr. 
Hood was the teaclier.^ There is nothing tp iWicate that this was 
considered in any way a part of the school system. It was merely 
helping along an effort that was considered worthy. From this time 
up to the time when evening schools were formally established such 
work was mainly, conducted by jihilanthropic and religions agencies. 
In 183G Warner Street Chapel in Boston opened a free evening 
school which continued for twenty years at least, and was very suc- 
cessful. Several other schools were conducted by religions ngenoie.s 
during the same period. In 185G the nnml>er in attendance on these 
schools was not far from 2,500. Duitng n part of this time at least 
(the exact time could not definitely ascertained) the city gave 
half the. proceeds from the city hay scales to these schools. This 
amounted^ to about $1,200 per annum.'' In Cambridge the school 
cdhimittee assumed the exi>ense of warming the rooms, while, all 
other expenses were borne by individuals. In Salem the city mis- 
sionary provided free evening instruction in 1847, and the next year 
a number eft people contributed to its support This school continued 
for some years and received a contribution of $300 from the city 
treasury in 1850. In 1854 the school was maintained one year at 
the charge of the city, but seems to have been given up after that 




«Jf. B. Felt: AnnaU of Salem, Vol. I,'|). 452. 

MbW., Vol. I, p. 471. , 

« Twenty-fifth Report of the Ma^ Board of Education, 18C1, pp. 76-77. 
^ 4 Osgood and BatcteUler: Blatortcal Bketch of Salem, pp. 106-107. 
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By an act of the legislature of .Massachusetts approved March 29,' 
1847, permission was given td cities and (owns to approj)riate money 
for the support of schools' for the instruction of adults in reading, 
writing, P^ngHsh grammar, arithmetic, and geography.® In this act 
no mention is made of the time of day when ^uch instruction should 
l)e given, and there is nothin^o indicate whether it was intended to 
apply this to evening schools or not. It is evident 'that the city 
authorities of New Bedford thought that it did so apply, for in 
Decemlx*r, 1848, two evening schools for adults wore opened, after 
a thorough canvass of the situation by a special committee. Money 
was appropriated for thase schools from the regular funds.^ Wor- 
cestec opened three (Evening schools in 1849, which were also sup- 
ported by public money. 

Tlie e.xperience of Ixrwell, however, shows that the act in question 
did not completely establish the legality of the expenditure of public 
money for evening schools, . In 1851 the city council of Lowell appro- 
priated $50 to aid the city missionary association in maintaining 
evening schools. Similar appropriations were made for several years, 
and in 1855 the sum of $o00 was aj)propriated for the support of these 
.schools. The opposition to this was*^so strong that an qi junction of 
^the supreme court was obtained, which stayed the payment of the 
money appropriated.'^ The matter was definitely settled in 1857, 
when an act of th^legislaturc formally authorized the payment of 
money for the -maintenance of evening schools. 

It was some years iK'fore the attempts to establish them in Boston 
and Salem were successful. In Boston six schools wore opened under 
the charge of a si>ecial committee, in 1808, and the next year they 
w'ere formally incorporated into the school systein.<* ^n Salem the 
evening schools were finally taken over by in ISOO.** The 

history of the movement in Boston and Salem is^rgely duplicated 
in the other cities of New England. In nearly all cases the schools 
Avere first conducted by religious or pijiilanthropic agencies, then 
aided by special appropriations from the city, and finally taken over 
by the city. ‘ The dates when these schools were first made a part- of 
the school system are here given for some of the more important' 
cities: Providencce, B. L, 1849; Springfield, about 1850;.Fall River^ 
1858; Lawrence and I.x)well, 1857.^ / 

Pennsylvania* — The first ^dication of this movement’ in Penn- 
sylvania might l)e sai5 to be in the industrial evening school con- 

“ and Special Statutes of MaftanchUBetts, 1S47. chap. 137. ' 

ft^chool Report, Bedford, Maswichuaetta^ 1S48-49, p. 14. 


« Kventna Scbools of Lowell, Massachnaetta, \ 
ijteport of Boston ^hool Committee, 1808 and 1809. ^ 
'fXlsgood and Batche)d|r: Historical Sketch of Salem, p.i07. 

/ Twenty-fifth Report Maasac^qarttB Board of Bdocatlon, 1801, 
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ducted by the Moravians at Luiz, in 1754, It re l>oys who were 
employed during the day were taught some usefii [ knowledge tiireo 
ei^enings a week.° 

In 1799 the young men who afterwards fouiuiaW the Philadelpliia 
Society for the Rstahlishment and Suppor t of f/ hnrity Schools con- 
ducted evening classes for apprentices, clerks, and others.^ It is 
evident from this account that some young ladies were alsoVonduct- 
ing some sort of evening schools among the poor at tlie same time. 
The schools*.for f^dult negroes and whites have been mentioned already, 
and it is probable that other societies had schools for whites as well 
as negroes. . ' 

About 1847 the Missionary" Society of the Church of the Atone- 
ment, in Philadelphia, conducted the Ix)gan Evening School. This 
had in’ 1850 an enrollment of 210/ In 1850 the city appropriated 
$2,000 for the establishment and support of free evening, schools, 
and from that time they hav<?'b(H*n con ducted by t^e city.'* 

Nexc York. — The beginning of the pliTlantWopic movement in 
New York dates from about lfi80. The records of the Public School 
Society show numerous requests for the use of the public school build- 
ings for free evening schools. Th?^ requests came from private 
citizens and associations of men. In mmrly every case they were 
granted.® The. need for such schools Itas so great that soon after, in 
1833, the Public Scluwl Society undertook the work, and ofxmed 
fom* schools for apprentices and others. They were quite s\icce.ss- 
ful and were conducted for several years thereafter. But owing 
to the fdet that yhe' day school teachers were requires! to teach the 
evening classes also and without additional \my] there, were lack of 
interest and considerable objection on the part of the teachers. 
Thero was also some doubt al)out the right to ex|>en(l public money 
for such schools, and in consequence they ^vere discontinued. These 
schools were free and quasi public; the money used for their ^ip- 
port was taken from the general fund of the \ociety, which was 
made up in part of public money and in part of gifts and Inquests. 
After this time there to be no records of evening schools until 
1847. ^ They may hall* been continued, supported by philanthropic 
agencies. 

In 1847, at ^the urgent solicitation of the board of education, the 
legislature, passed a law empowering the board to cxindiict evening 
schools for males and authorizing the expenditure of $6,000 per 

oWIckersbam: History of Education In Penimylvanin, p. 156^ 

^Bcharff and Wescott: History of Philadelphia, p. 1473. 

« Report of the Logan feVenlng School. 

4 Report of Board of Education of Philadelphia, 1860. 

^ •Bourne: History of the Public School Boetety, p. 614. 
flb|d.,p.616. 
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annum for tliis purpose. Acting on tliis authority, tlie board 
six sch(H)ls in Noveml)er, 1817. These were in charge of a special 
committee on evening scluxds. They were kept open for a term of 
seventeen weeks aiicl had an enrollment of 3,224. Admission was 
refusexl to liundreds. Tliirty-one teachers were employed.'^ In 1848 
the legislj^ture autliorized tlm opening of evening scliools* for women 
and girls and allowed an e.xpenditure of $ir)»000. This greatly in- 
creased the usefulness of the schools aiul their development was very 
< rapid. Evening schools were al.so authorized in Brooklyn by the 
lawoflBi^O. i 

Halthnore , — In Baltinn^tp the general process of development was 
much the same as that in jNew York. The philanthropic movement 
for education was very strong from the lK*ginning of the nineteenth 
century, and many free day schools were established by such agen- 
cies. No positive record of free evening schools during this period 
has l)een found. However, in 1840 the l)oard of education organized 
si.x evening schools for apprentice's and other young men., These 
continued through 1843 and wx're then discontinued. The reasons 
given by the board were (1) want of patronage, (2) expense, (3) ap- 
plication of tlic means for education of apprentices that ought to be 
ns(*d for the instruction of younger pu[)ils. In 1856 they Were again 
rotsuined.'^ 

in. FRKK n-Rur even.in<; *ch(K)L8. 


There were at l(‘ast two other places where evening schools were 
established very (‘arly, namely, Ix)uisville, Ky., and Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Neither of these j^aces secuns to have passc'd through tin? stage of 
Iwnevolent control of evening schools, although it may have done 
.so. X6t being bound down by traditional nolicies in educational 
matters, they resiMmded more quickly to ne\yiueas. 

LouiJiinlle, — T^)uis^Jjle is one of the nm^rou^ claimants for the. 
first night school fflu^it in the United or, at least, the 

first public night sc-hool. In the case of Loh^viile, the clqim is 
supported, by Barnard and more recently by ^exter, who says: 
‘‘ Wliat seems to have been theiirst evening school* the country in 
any way connected with public education or havingaW hj»aring upon 
jts subsequent development W’as oiiened in LouisvillV^vy.”^* The 
history of this school is given in the lleport of the Louisville Board 
vf Education for IS^^T^n page.^ 147-150, It appears that in Novem- 
ber, 1834, followin^iftfe direction of the city council, on evening 




Report of Board of Education of New York City, 1847. 

, ft Elmeraon A, Palmer : New York Public ScbOols, pp. 136-13(1 
Report of Boaud of ^ucatlou, 180$, p. 335. 

< Dexter ; Bducatlon in the United States, p. 640, 
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school was opened. The majority of the pupils were apprentices; 
there were 22 enrolled. This school was continued for two years 
only, during and 1835-30. It was not reopened until *1842, 

when two schools were conducted for one year. The next record of 
a public evening school is in 185<), whqn two or three such schools 
W'ere p|x»ned. In tlie fall of-I8(>0 the board refused to reo|xm them 
and they were not reestablished until 1873. They continued from 
1873 to 1870, Were discontinued until 1882, and have been continuous 
ever since the latter date. 

The claims of .Ixjuisville to the fii>;t night school’’ and to the 
‘‘ first evening school in the country in any way connected with publu* 
education ’ will not stand. The school (x)ndncted in Salem, Mass., in 
17 <4 w’as connected with the public school system, and certainly that 
. conihicted in New York by the Public School Society from 1833 to 
1830 was not only cou?iected with public education, but at least in 
part supported by public funds raised by taxation. But the ini])or-» 
tance of these early Ixginnings in Louisville can' not l>e doubted. 

Chichmati. 14ie founding and development of evening schools in 
,Oincinnati is of especial interest. Section XVI of tlie act passed bv 
the State legislature of Ohio March 10, 1830, is as follows: ‘'That 
in all districts composed in w’hole or in part of an incorporated town, 
city, or borough it shall be the duty of the directors to ))rovide a 4 
puitable numlxr of evening schools for the instruction of such nuiK>^ 
youth over 12 years of age as are prevented by their daily vocation 
from attending day school; which sc1kk)1s shall lx subiect to such 
regulations Qs the directors from tinie to time may adopt for the 
government thereof.''® Ihis, scf far ps Lean determine, is the first 
State law in regard to evening schools, accordance with this act 
there were openeil in Cincinnati in Xotgunlxr, 1840, three evening 
Hdiools.** As there were only three teachers, it might he better to call 
them classes. These schools had a fairly contijiuous existence, being 
in session all but one year up to 1801. • In 1855 schools for girls wei*e 
also opened. 

So far as I can learn, no other city in Ohio opened evening schools 
in accordance with the regulations ojP this law. AVhen the coinimm 
echools were reorganized in 1853 it was no longer made obligatory 
to provide such schools, but was left to the discretion of the school ' 
boards. 

Other cities openedj^vening schools about this time or a little later. 
Pittsburg had them in 1856, and how much ^rlier I can not d^tcr- 
•ninef Sai^ Francisco established them'in 1856, St Louis in 1859, « 
izid Chicago in 1862. In 1859 New Bedford, Mass., conducted even- 

4 Acts of a nature passed by the thirty-seventh general assembly of 

XMdp at Its flbt seihottL ^Oolnmbua, 1830, Vol. XXXVII, pp. 64-60. 
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ing schools 

first established thesi' I can not learn. Orleans there were 

siK’li schools as early as 1859 oV ISOQ, iiiit t^y were discontinued 
soon after. Thus we see that in IHtW) tluTc were at least lifteen cities 
where evening schools had Imhmi (Conducted as a parf of the public 
school system and j)i*obably there were more than thes^^ In fact, 
nearly all the larger cities wen^ (Mitirely familiar with the idea of 
such schools and of the use of public serhool money for their support. 

Concerning the third j)criod of development, it is not necessary to 
give d(‘tails. The gi’owth has In^tui very gn‘at not only in the enroll- 
ment, hut in the number of cities (onducting such schools. There 
ore no complete records of attendance in the eveni^^g s0iools for the 
United States as a whole. The <Iata given in tlie reports of the Com- 
missioner of Kdne^ition are not complet(*. 

'^rhirty -two cities reported evening schools in 1881, lU.') in 1900, and 
180 hi 1905. 
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in which seven teachers w^i-i; employed. AMien the city 


The total enrollment iiuthe schools reporting was 150,770 in 1890, 
208,000 in 1901, and 292,310 in 1905. 

The actual numlMT enrolled in all evening scIkmiIs is undonhteilly 
much in excess of this. These scIhmiIs are gaining recognition more 
and more as essential parts of the (‘ducat ion a 1 system. In 1005 at 
leas<- nine States r(M‘ognized evening scluiols in their child-labor laws, 
making it unlawful to employ any chili} under 10 years old who can 
not read or writ (^English unless he attends an (‘veiling school, w’here 


tliere is such a school, or some other sohdol. 

In 1883 Massaelins(itts passed a law (‘oinjndling towns having 

10.000 inhabitants or ()\er to maintain elementarv evening schools, 
Conn(‘cticut also has a similar law. * Since ISSO in Massa(^hns(‘tts 
cities having 50,000 inhahitantsV)!’ over have Ixmmi under ohligatiofi 
to support an evening higli school upon the j)etition of 50 or more 
residents over 14 years old who desire to attend.** In Indiana all 
cities of 3^000 inhabitants and ov(^’ must ('oiuluet evening schools on 
petition of 20 or more citiz(Mis.^ In Ne\v Hampshire all towns of 

5.000 inlmhftapts or ov(t are comiielled to (‘stahlish evening s(‘liools 
on petition of 5 j>er eent of the voters. In Pennsylvania (^ies must 
conduct such schools on jietition of 20 or more parents of children 
6 years of age and ohh'r. In Ohio, Louisiana, and (u‘orgia‘ jiermis- 
^ion is directly given Ho conduct such scluxils, and in s^eral other 
States it is implicHl, 

Tlie later tendencies in Hie eve'hing school inovenienr which a. 
especially significant nre..in tho direction' of the establishment o 

oplcklnsonj Mnas. Public School {K>'stem, p. 7. 

, •• » School Laws of Indiana, 1904, p. 135. * * 
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evening liigh sdiools and tlie introduction of trade or industrial 
^*ork into such scliools. 


MICH SCHOOI.H. 


Wliile tlie first movement for evening Scllools was nndouhtodly 
toward giving tliose wlio Iack(‘d tlie rudiments of education the oppor- 
tunity to acquire them, tliere was v(*ry early a tendency manifested 
in some cities in tlie direction of affording nffsans of further educa- 
tion to (ho^* who were studiously inclined and ambitious to imjirove 
themstdves. The earliest indication of this was in the city of Cin- 
cinnati. As earty as \H:>H th(‘ Ohio Mechanics' Institute conducted 
lectures and class(*s in botany, cliefnistry, mechanics, geometrv, an 
arithmetic. Ajiprenticc^ and minors, sons of members, were entitl 
to attend these classt's on jiayment of oO eei^ts jier annum.'' '/his w 
not reall\ a high school, but a school of scumuh*, an^^l was not entirel 
free, for u small fw was charged and the memU*rship limited to 
certain classtvs of ])eople. Nevertheless, it undoubtedly had a strong 
infliK'iKH* on the establishment of an evening higli school. 

In 1841, and possibly earlier, the trustees of Mbnidwanl (?Mlege 
and High School, then a jirivate endowed instiUition, conducted even- 
ing classes in the college rcnmis, in whicii were taught men antile 
arithmetic, bookkeeping, algebra, geometry, architeetural drawing, 
plane trigonometry with its applications, surveying, mensunition of 
planes and solids—particularly of carpenters', jiayiters', masons', and 
bricklayers’ work, etc.” These classes were (irgaAizcd for voung men 
who were at work during the day. “ Nearly 80 young nien are thus 
accommodated, and no charge* niadi* to those who are engaged in 
labor or business durinjMlie day;” others paid tuition fees.^' These 
classes were nob connect^ with the public school system, but thev 
exerted a wider influence than the clas.s<*s of the Mechanics’ Institute. 
The cdrriculuin was not a copy of that of the day school, hut showed 
a strong tendency toward scicn<;^aml to minister directly to the prac- 
tical needs of the pupils i\*ached. This college "^or academy was 
in ISol^rfierged into the public j*c1uk)1 system, its endowment going 
to support high scliools and itself liecoining the AVoodward High 
School. ^ 

These two o/eniiig schools undoubtedly had a strohg influence 
*on the establishinjent of what Is almost certaiiily the first free even-, 
ing high school conducted and supported by public school auth\)rities 
in this country. This was opened Octolier, 1850, in Cincinnati, thus 
antedating the one in New York Ci^^ by ^en years. A preliminary 
examination in elementary subjects was requfret^ and a' three-year 

« Charles Cist : Clntlunati in 1841, t>p, 128, 132. » 

Mbtd., pp. 258-369. ' 
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couive laid out, I'lie first year thoiv weiv 108 in attendance, idl in 
the lowest class, besides some, others in a pi'eparatory class.’ The 
stii(\i(^ [)iirsned in the lowest class wei'c algebra, geometry, book- 
kcH'pin^, ♦hawing and design, an<I vocal imisic,'’ 

11 N(‘w ^ ork (^ity. Assistant SnjMa'inteiideiit Jones rocoimnended 
n ISli-t that an cviaiing high school 1m* (*^tablished. I'his was done, 
in O(*tobd% 18(U>. Ibis school was tic* first public high s<:hool (jf any 
kind ill New orJv ( ity, the day high schools not having Ikm'ii estab- 
Iish(‘d until ninny y<*ars aftt*r. Candidates w<*rc recpiired to pass^a 
preliminary examination in elementary subjects. The curriculum 
incliid(*<l Knglish graniniar and (*onij)ositioii, readii^g and d(*chnna- 
tion, pemnanshij). bookkeeping, arithmetic, algebra, geometry iind 
trigonometry, natural pliih)S()phy, cweiiiistry, astronomy, American 
history and jHiIitical' sc;ience, aiThi|(*(Trrral and mechani(*al drawing, 
practical mechanics and na vigati(\i, Imsides French, Spanish, and 
G(}rnmn, if a sufficient numlxir a]>pK(*d.^ This school was succesjrful 
^roiu’its o|>ening and hns had a cdntiiumus (‘xjstimce. In 1888 it 
\as reinoveiL to grammar school l/mse No. 2G on West Thirtieth 
street. In 1S77 the miinlHU- examined for admittance was almut 
3,o00, and tlu' nuinlu*!* passed about 1,800. No other .c.v<j’ueg high 
school was oppii(‘d until 1887. Since that time others have Invii es- 
tablished. In lOOO-lDOl llu*i‘e were six evening Idgh schools in Man- 
haftan and tlurllronx and two In HN(j>oklyn, and in lf)04 there were 
ten in (Jreater New '^’ork. 

An evening high school was first opened in ChicAgo'iii 18(18. The 
• same year, tlie OTallon rolytechni(<- In^itnte was established in St 
Louis. Tliis took tlnd pliu*e of an evening high school and is at 
present claFsed as sucli, although it was /iot‘a duplicate of th«‘ day 
higli school, hut nlther aimed at more practical training. The. same 
may l>e said of the- Artisans' Night School opened in Philadelphia in 
18GI), Its aim was ‘‘ to supplement an elementary education by such 
higher instruction as might Tie of practical service to the students in 
their various lines of work.*’ It included in its curriculum mechanical 
and ej^neerpig drawing and steam engincH^ring, as well as geometry, 
physiols, and chemistry. Gradually elective courses were introduced, 
^nd in 18(^8 its name was changed to the Evening High School.^ 
Boston established an evening high school in 4870. 

We see, tl^n, that in 1870 there were at least -five public evening 
high schooi.4 or what may be called such. In 1903-4, according, to 
the Report of the United States CominivSsioner of Eclucation, there 
were 32 cities in ^ich evening high schools were conduct^; there 
were 59 'schools, 426 teachers, ’and the total enrollment was 40,568. 

• Report of the Board of EkIucatlon of Clncinoatl, 1860-67, pp. 11, 12. 

^ Public Sdiool Report, 180(1, pp. 27, 28. 

c Report of the Board of Education of Philadelphia^ 1904, pp, 70-71 
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The* high schools are not by any means of the same grade, the* 
variation being much gftater even than in the day high schools. 
Ihey all very nearly agree, however, in the ages of the pupils received, 
the majority being of high school age— between 14 and 20 Some 
give very elementary work, while some few are real high schools ’ 
recognized as lifeing oif a par with the day high schools organized in 
cours^leading to a diploma. In the inajoritv of these schools there 
IS a distinct tendency toward the more usek subjects, although the 
studies included in the curriculum o^he day high schools are not 
neglected. ^ 

V. TKADy; A.NI) TECH.VK Al. INSTKl'CTION IS EVENISO SCIKKILS. 

In some wi^vs the most significant movement in the evening school 
held IS the effort to minister more directly to the material needs of 
the pupils by means of trade or technical instruction. I’robablv the 
hi-st evening ^ork of this kind was that in mechanical and arcliitec- 
tural drawing given for the benefit of apprentices and others and 
inafiguratod by Uie various mechanics' institute.- and like organiza- 
tions. Of these, Franklin Institute in Philadelphia had eveniim 
casein 1824, Ohio MochanicsJ_Institute in Cincinnati in 1828,MarVr 
land Institute for tjie Promotion of^Iechanic Arts in Baltimore in 
1841, and the .Mcclianic.s’ Institute in New York Citv in IS.-)!!. These 
are a few of the mofe important efforts chiefly 011010 part of labor 
drganizations to provide iiyhistrial or tec«?,ical instructiqii .si, pule- 
mental to the shop training of apprentices. 

It IS not certain when work of a technical character w^s first intro- 
duced into the evening schools, hut it is worthy of note that there was 
a tendency in tins direction in th^irriciila of four of the high schools 

J A i^incinnati. New York, St. Louis, 

and Philadelphia. Ihis is indicated in the names of two of them, 
that of St. Louis being -called the O'Fallon Polytechnic Institute, and . 
inclining toward sciences and technical work, dnd that in Philadel- 
phia, thp Artisans’ Evening Sclvool. It js not iinprohable tfiat this fact 
ahows the mflumice of the jndustrial elements in the Lancastrian 
schools. Most of these first .schools lost some of their teclinicid char- 
acter later, or rather the technical and industrial parts of the curric- 
u urn were overshadowed, by the traditional courses later introduced 
itus was due in' some measure to the fact that the teachers in the 
evening schools were, for the most part, day high school teachei-s, but 
perhaps more to the fact that the traditional high school course was 
considered gateway to social standing and culture. Anything, 
else smacked of servility, of a lower social order. 

1870 MasMchusetts passed fl law compelling all towns of 10,000 
l^bitante and over to give fre« instruction in mechanical and indus* 
taal drawing to persons over 16 years old either in day or evening 
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scHooIs,® In 1872 permissidn was given to any city or town to estab- . 
lish and support industrial schools in which instruction might be 
given in the arts and in the various trades and occupations. .. Attend- 
ance u{X)n these was not to take the place of the regular day scliool 
attendance required by law.** These two laws did niuch to influence 
the cliaracter of the instruction in evening schools in Massachusetts, 
but it was not until 1898 that the permission given in the law of 1872 
was taken ail vantage of by *any city. In that year was established 
the Springfield flvening; Senool of Trades. “A few weeks after the 
organization of the Mechanic Arts High School, now known as the 
Technical High School, the school committee then- in power, upon 
the recommendation of Superintendent Thomas M. Balliet, voted 
organize night classics for giving instruction in cerUflT^mechanical 
I trades for which there was ff^local demand, and for which the new^ 
high school could furnish the necessary equipment and teaching 
force with little adcfitional expense.'’^ The object of this school, aa j 
stated in a special report of the school committee for 1003, page^S, I 
is mainly to give men already employed in the trades, who know, 
therefore, at least a part of the trade in which they are employed, 
nn opportunity to broaden their mechanical training 4hd make them- 
sedves more efficient workmen. It is not the function of this' school 
• to train apprentices, as such, but to supplement the imperfect, and 
higldy specialized training of motlem shops by giving machine 
hands, lielfH^rs, and apprctntices, so far as there are any apprerrfices, 
an opportunity to gain practice in a greater variety of w^ork than 
would ever hv open to any one man under the -modern system of 
machine produetkm.’’ “The tuition in all classes is free to all per-' 
sons over 14 years of age who aVe residents of Springfield, but a fee 
of $r> for iTiflterials and other incidental expenses is charged each 
member of the classes in machine-shop practice, in pattern making, in 
plumbing, and in the lalmratory work in electricitj^\’'^ Xh is. also 
serve;? as a^ guaranty of good faith on the part of the pupils enmlled, 
Nonresidents are charged a tuition foe of from $10 to 5(15 p^r study, 
in addition to the incidental fee. , The studies pursued inctade mathe- 
matics, mechanical drajwdng, electricity, plumbing, pattern making, 
machme-shop practice artd tool making, and -woodworking and 
joinery. 

One unusual thing about this school is thkt it is not cailed an 
* evening high school, nor does it make any* pretensions to such a char- ^ 

^ ^acter. Tlie pupils are older than in the ordinarj^ schools, the aAorage 

1 L ! . 

« 34tb Hep^ of Mass. Board of Education, 1870, p. 143. " 

^06th Report of Mass. Board of Education, 1872, p.-lBl. 
f Letter of Charles F. Warner in Report of Maaa. Commlaalon oa Indnstrlai 
and Technical ESdncatlpu, p. 178. * ’ 
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fig© in 1902 being 23.7 yea^ more than half being over 21 years old.' 
Candidates are not excluded on account of lack of preparation in 
elementary subjects. So far as ean be learned, this is the only school 
of its kind. It has not incurred tKe enmity of the lal>or unions be- 
cause it admits only those actually at y ork, i. e., it aims to increase 
the efficiency of those who are at work instead of increasing the num- 
ber, of workers. The school seems,to be increasing in popularity, and 
is doing splendid service. 

The idea of utilizing the equipment of inechank' ,arts and tech- 
nical high schools for evening instruction is gaining headway in our 
larger cities. Ispw \ork City has two such eveningyscliools, and Chi- 
cagbi Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Byiffa'lo, and Indianapolii? are 
?ach conducting a school of a similar kind. These^ure not ’so dis- 
tinctively trade si-hools as that in Springfield, but *t hev give good 
courses in technical' and industrial subjects. Philadelphia is about 
^ open an..evening trade scjiool for those- employed during the- day, 
"i^e thirteen courses already decided upon are; Printing, house and 
sign painting, jrattern making, carpentry, electrical construction, 
machine dravring, architectural drawing, plumbing, plastering, brick- 
laying, steam fitting, sheet-metal work, and blacksmithing. Require- 
ments for admission are to be about the same as for entrance to the 
high school. jThe two school^nducted in New York City are the 
Trade School in Long Island City and the Technical and Trade 
School in Brooklyn. Admission to the,se classes is restricted to those 
who are not in attendance at-atlay school and who are employed 
during the day in .spme regular occupation. Candidates are not re- 
quired to be graduates of an elementary school. The sessions are 
frqm 7.30 te 9.3^, four evenings a week. 

The suWeets taught- in the Brooklyn Evening Technical and Trade 
School are as follows: Carpentry and joinery, cahine’tinaking, pat- 
making, blacksmithing and tinsmithing, plumbilig, machinev 
Aop work, printing and typesetting, mechanical drawing, machine 
design,, electrical i^nd steam engineering, electric wiring and installa-’ 
tion, indu.strial che19i.stry, applied physics, bookbinding, advanced 
dressmaking, •millinery, and dome.stic science. The school in Long 
Island City does not offer so many courses, but is conducted in con- 
nectioi} with the evening hi^h school. ' 

. There can be no doubt of the popularity of these schools. They 
^ fiUed to overflowing, and the interest manifested is very great. 
Here the pupil is able to obtain something^ngible in the way. of 
^istance in his particular occupation. The help received represents 
were#^ m wages and hifehcT position. The pupil is able to wcure a 
gweral knowle^ of plumbing,, for instance, which it is impossible 
TOT him to obtain as a plumber’s helper. ’ * . ^ ^ 
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These schools Imvo not been in oixjration long enough to judge of 
their ultimate success, but they have already demonstrated the fact 
that not'otily is there gi'eat need for »uch schools, but that many are 
eager to take advantage of the opportunity thus offered.^ The aim 
of thesc‘ schools is to make better workmen, and little attempt is made 
to secure general training. Wiether the latter (*an be effected in con- 
nection with the six^cial work, or whether it would be \yse to attempt 
such a combination, can be determinet^only by actual experiment. 

VI. CONDITIONS PRKJrniCIAL TO Til K EKKKCT'I\ ENKSS OF EVENING SCHOOl^. 

Hours of ruction , — The amount of time given to instniction in 

the (‘Veiling schools is. of course, not conmarable to that ip the day 
schools. The usual tiind is 2 hours per^vening for 4 evenings a 
week, and 20 weeks a year, making a total of 100 hours altogether. 
The variability is very great, however. In a few schools the evening 
session is only hours long. The huinlxii^of evenings per week 
varies from 2 to 5, while the numl)er of weeks per year varies from 
10 or less to J^2 or eA*efi somewhat more. So that in total, available 
hours of work the raiig^ is from al>out 2o/Pr 00 per year to 250 or 
275. Compare this with the 000 ia 1.200 or more hours in our day 
scluKils i\u{\ the miixiinnin amount of training received in the evening 
scho^iU s(*(‘ins small, indeed. Add to this the fact that the pupil in the 
(^ening ndiool has practically no tinu* to stmly outside of school 
hours, that he (Hmu's to llis worl^tirod and often apathetic, and we 
U'giii k) iralize Jiow'meager iiririlv educational opportunities for our 
young people who ar<‘ at work. 

Aftnulanre , — Our evening sc'iiools have many •difficulties which 
hinder effei^tive cwork. One of the greatest of thi^se is irregular 
attendaiuv. The p<T (‘ent of nttendaiu'e bu the total enrollment is 
\(u*y low, ranging from about 20 to (>0 or a little over. At l>est, the 
*atf(*ndan(’o in evening schools can never l>c as good^s that of day 
scluKils. The boy or girl at work is often top tired to attend; often, 
at busy seasons, they are comjHilled to work overtime and are thus 
kept s The attraction of parties, theaters, and lectures is very 
often ,suffi(M(‘i\t reason for ndltat tendance. The main business of the’ 
pupil is his occupation ; the school is an extra and does not absorb his 
interest to as great an extent ns is the case with the pupil in the dky 
school. Various methods hiiye* been employe(l to counteVact this 
irregulanty. One that is often tried and has-been very successful is 
that of charging a nominal tuition fee, $1 or more a term. This 
i» 'refunded at the ttid of the tcrnl iij case of a certain per cent of 
. attendance. In Warttemberg anf Saxony no trouble of this kind is 
experienced, for hot only the enrollment, but the attenclance as well, 
'ar^ in the hands ot the poli* yid are carefully enforced. In Eijg- 

' 915-07 -7 . • • 
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land, where attendance is voluntaiy, the same trouhle is evvperienced 
as with us. It seiyns that the only solution for tliis difficult v will be 
in making the evening work .so practical, so vital to the interests of 
the pupils, that it will coinjad lUtendaiice. No system of coiiiiiiilsorv 
attendance can possibly have ns iniich infiiieiifie.as the proper ndaptu- 
tion of the work to the netals of the pupils. 

Teachers. Another difficulty is the want of projier teachers. .Vt. 
first It was conside£ed that anyone could teach in the evening school. 
As a consequence, clerks, young lawyers, students, and others were 
employed. h.xiHTienee has slrowii iJint evening school work re(|iiirc.s 
y^e vjjry best teachers. Many who are succes.sful in (lav school work 
^e-t«^lly incapable of interesting the pupils in the evening schools 
The tv,^ .situations are not at nil the stiiiie. The niajoritv of evenimr 
schooUeadiers at jiresent are teachers in the dav schools, and wil7 
• centre to be such for sonye time to come. Then! is. however, a ghow- 
iiig demand for specially trained’ teachers for this work. NOronlv 
are the best of tlie day teachers deiimnded. but even these are luit 
sufficient. The tenclier (^if the coining' evening .school must Ih> olio who 
has made in his own life a jiraetica'l ajjplicatioii of what he teaches, 
and who can make his pupils .stut that application. Alvtract work is 
giving way to concrete a|)plicat ions.. 'I'he jwipils who attend these 
^8ch(wls have their dominant' interest in eemcrete realities, and the 
teacher must be able to .show tlu' application of the abstract iirineiple 

to the everyday work of thiiimpil. 


VII. n.ASSKS OK 


run i.s. 




There are seyoral more or less distinct cln.ssivs of pupils in the pub- 
lic evening schools as at i)re.s(>iit constituted, as follows: 

I. Those who lire deficient in the j udiinonts, or who have not had 
an educational equivalent to that of onr eleinontarv f^eliool.s. Tlu> 
great majority of the pupils are /of this class, prolmblv fully ,S%er 
ce^ of the total number. In the pliahintliropic iierioil. the evpiWg 
school movement was entirely concerned with these. When wo come 
to examine this clas.s, however, vve fitid it by no means homogeneons. 
It^ composed of nqtive America ns and of frtreigners, and the ii(y>ds 
of the.se are not always the same. 

, Among the native Americans there lire (1) those who-are lielow 
the average in intellectual ability, those who were dull in school, who 
fell behind and dropped out*, and (2) those of average intellipuu'e 
whp were compelled on account of poverty to leave .scluml and help 
in the support of the home. Among the.se may also 1 ki’ classed the 
“ misfits,” who for vlirioiis i-easons, on account of p<H)r teachei-s 
lack of sympathy, etc., left school early. The former class will not . 
attmd the evening school to any great extent ex'cept on compulsion, * 
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the latter are more ambitious and ready to take advantage of the>op- 
pdrtunities offered. 

Among the foreigners two classes aro^very distinctly marked off — 
the illiterates, who uhi only do not know English, hut have had prac- 
tically no education at all, and those who are more or less educated., 
Many of tlu? latter liave received a lilKTal ediu'ation in •their own : 
country,* but on a(*count of inability to si>t*ak ami write t^nglish are 
at a great disadvantage. For (best* the evening schools are not only 
a means to*a resjR»ctable livelihood, but, what is most in'nwrtant,' a 
means to an understanding of our customs and of the tluties of- citi- 
zenship; in other words, a means'of reatljustment to new conditions. 
The per cent' of foreigners in our evening schools varies greatly. 
According id tlie Ke]>ort of the Commissioner of Etlucation, 1904 
(p, 130()), the jH*r cent of for(ngn-lM)rn pupils in the evening schools 
of four tnties is: Chicago, tU.Jl; 'New York, ; Phihulelphia, 28.4;' 
Jei*sey City, 2t>.^. Tn addition to this, the-numlx^r Imu'ii here but of 
foreigndmrn parents woultl swell tlie total |)er cent of those who could 
Ir classed i\^ foreigners. In Clikago* the fondgn-born pupils and' 
thos(* of foreign-boihi . parents arc about 88 per cent of the total 
enrollment. 

IT. The .secoiul main t^lass found in our evening schools is made u|5 
of those young people who liave passed through tlie elementary grades, 
and some even partly through the high school, and who wish to con- 
tinue their education. The fondgn (4ement in’ this class is: not so 
large. For lhes<‘ the evening high scIkk)1* was established and has 
proved veiy satisfa(?tory. The young (leople in these, schools are : 
al)Ove the average in intelligence. Idiey* represent the brighter ele- 
inenl of thost^who drop out of the (lay seluK)l ; they aiv ambitious and 
eager for further work;\4iey are future leaders ancl will well repay 
any effort to trainAheni. Here is to be the groat work of. dm* evening 
.‘•'(’hools for tlie future. . j ** , 

The. needs of this cla.ss are as varied as their occupations. Some 
l(K)k forward to college or university work, and t^)r such a dupli- 
cation of the coilrs<?s of the day high sc^iool is given. There is a 
larger pai1, however, who do not wi.sh this, but desire to pidpare 
thepi selves for b>gh<M' ])ositlons, for greater efficiency in the occupa- 
tions in which they are engaged. Fronl thcjie there has come an 
increasing demand for technical aiul trade work, and it is very largely 
this class .which is found in our fdw' evening trade and technical 
high schools, 

. III. Then? is a third clas.s, not entirely distinct from the .scAnd, I 
consis^ng of u^n business -who wish help along special lines. 
These are the men who make up a c^iaiderablc part of the pupils in I 
Young Men’s Cliristiaa Association classes. As*yet there are very I 
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few in the public evening schools, except such schools as the K veiling 
School of Trades, in Springfield, Mass. 

IV. Finally, there is n general class, including many of the others 
•mentioned^ but whose, need is more genernl. They are cluhahle 
men and women who lack oj^ortunities for helpful social intercourse, . 
For these the public lecture courses, recreation (’enters, etc., which are 
found in increasing numbers in our larger cities, are tlie chief means 
of .help. 

• VIIJ. PROSPECTIVK nKVKLOPMENT. 

It^is impossible to estimate properlv the influence of Uie public 
eventng .schools, or even to predict the sco|h' of their future useful- 
ness. As first organized, tW»y w<Te att(Mupts to give th^ Inuiefits of 
the day schcxils to those iinfortunutes who hml not Ihmui able to ob- 
tain an elementary education'. They are Uow showing signs *of better 
adaptation to the needs of the particular class<»s which th(*v an* de- 
signed to reach. The clos<^ adaptation to the n(*eds of a locality, 
shown in the German Forthildimgssc’hulen, we are begimiing to see 
in our own evening schools. The moveinent once begun is sure to 
spread and take firm hold of our educational system. As \ve hav^' 
seen in a previous section orthis \york, their quantitative influemx* is 
still very slight. The great mass, not only of tlie illit<*rate, hut also 
of the young working num and women who d(*sire helj) in further 
work, is still soircely toucluvl. Only in a comparatively few citie.s 
ar^the faciliti^ at all ad(*qiiate. Could we obtain data for the 
United States as a whole, we would sen* how poor a shelving we 
would make in this direction w’hen ('ompared with G(*rinanv and 
England. ' ‘ " 

The need for such work is just l>eginning to be iolt, the problem 
has jusl presented itself. Our cities have grown so rapidly that it 
ha,s been almost impossible to keep up with tlie educational iu'eds of 
pupils in the day sdiools, and v(*ry little att(*ntion Im.s Ikhui given 
in the country as a whole tg other fields of effort* The educational 
horizon is, however, steadily enlarging, and educators ns well as bi’.si- 
ritsivs men. and working men are lieginniug to s<»e that a system of 
education wliich provides opportunities for a limited doss after the 
age of 14 is not only narrow and inadequate, but inimical to the 
ideals of democracy, People- are beginning to feel that, if public ' 
high schools rtre supported by taxation, if opportunity for a oertnin 
kind of training is given to o small per cent of yohng people at pub- 
lic expense, equal opportunityyhouId'dH! given to* those who are not 
able to. take advantage of the day .school, and this also at public ' 
expense. It is seen to be sheer waste fo allo\i^Biich ex|>ensivti^j^ant8 
as our s^ool buildings to remain inactive and unused a large ‘port of 
tlie atrfiiiable time. They are paid for by the public funds, and-'the 
^ public is tmtitled to the poximum tunount of from them. 
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These considerations are gradually becoming more and more prom- 
inent, and will inevitably result in a large increase in the number and • 
efficiency of the evening schools. Although tlu^se schools «re, as yet, 
inadiMpiate and ill adapted to the lu^eds of the pupils, they are at 
least, fully est n't)! i shed as an integral part of our educntionaf system. 

It reinains to \)v. determined whiit their scojw shall lx\ and how far 
ihey can prolitpbly l>e utilized iiQhe education aiu} training of the 
‘*'^ut -of-school." 

n. yotm; mk.vs and yocnc; womkn's (’hiustian association 

/ ‘ CLASSKS. 

Th«‘ '^’oung Men's Christian Association stands, ac(X)rding to its 
declared purpose*, for the all-ro\ind development of the individual; 
the thive sides of its emblem, the triangle, symbolize the physical,' 
^e men till, and the moral life which are to be developed side by^* 
*e. Although iK'ginning in this eountry in ISol, it is distinctly a , 
movement of the last (piart^r century. At first its conception of serv- ^ 
iyo to young men was comparatively narrow. Its purposes were 
two — first, to nlTord an’opportiinity for Christian work to Christian 
young men, and, sta’ond, to convert men to Christianity. All its 
efforts,* educational and other, were directed' to this end. The atti- 
tiule for a considerable i>eri(Kl was, in^ie words of Presidenl Carroll 
I). Wright, ‘‘ M'e do not, really help you intellectually (and pbysie- 
^illy) because your need and our Christianity comjH‘1 us to do it, but 
heeaust^ we hope that by doing this we may make n Christian out of 
you." (Iradually this view of Christian service has been changed,"^ 
and now fhorc^is seen its true spirit, which says, “We ‘are glad to 
extend this to you, and would also like to help you spiritually 

if we cau.''“ ( / 

‘One of the strongest features al>out the educational work of the 
Young ^en's Christian Association is^ that it is conceived broadly. 
Cln.ss work, libraries and reading rooms, literary societies, and other 
social gatherings hre conducted side by side, iu addition to the gym- 
nasiums with their expert physical directors. A^nt>w conducted, they 
contain the best features young men's clubs, but are conducted on 
n high plane and among surroundings calculated to elevate the 
moral tone. From the first educartcuial features w^re prominent, but 
there were very fow^ evening classes, Fo'r some tirhe Greek was the 
most/popular subject studied, showing the character of^the young 
men who attended. Tlie educational featiK^s recerv^ little enC&ur- 
agement until the conventions of 1887 to 1891. From that time the 
^dvafit^ .4ias l>een very rapid, espwially 'along the line of eyening 

^.classes. Bound by ilo traditions of educational policy and kttuated 
1 ^ * - . • * 

•Annual Report of Educational Department of 'Vepng Christian . 

clatiom 1905; p. 41. , * o 
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only by the desire to be of service, tlie association has responded to 
_tbe needs of young men to an nmisual degree. The history, of this 
movement is given in detail in the volume entitled •‘ Jubilee df Work 
, for Young Men in North America. 190J." 

Some idea gf the growth of the nuinlxT enrolled in ela.s.s work may 
be obtained from considering that in ]8!>1 there were in all North 
America between 10,000 and 12,0(K) students enrolled ; in 1900 there 
were 20, 90(5. and in 190,'i ther,>^ere 3:!.;V20. I„ addition to these 
Sthere were many in atteiuhince at various e.hicational (dubs and liter- 
ary societies and nWliy more who used the libraries and rcadims 
rooms. . * . ® 

Thodevelopnjeiit in the kind and numlK«r of subjects taught i« one 
Of the best indications of the way in which the •educational work of 
(he lucsociatioii has adapted itself to meet -the needs of voimg men. 
In I860 the' main subjects taught in the few classes then conducted' 
were music und>r.n.'ek. A little later arithmetic, drawing, and iKKik. 
keeping were introduced. In 190:} there were -20 subjects i„ wlueh 
regular e.xaminations were given, and nianv more in which cxaLna- 
Uons were not given. In’the Most Side hraneh of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, of New Yorlv City; where perhaps the greatest 
development along this line has lieeii attained, there wen. in the sea- 
son of 19^0, «5 different c-onrses- given. The givieral scope and 

vario^yof^e^ can lx> seen frou| the following list, wdiidi includes 
ditferont subjects: 

ART .AND INDrSTRY. 

1. ApHiitectural drafting. 

2. Applied electricity. 

I^teoor decorating and furnish ingd 

5. I. Color and form harmony: 

4. II. Period dec oration. 

6 . ' HI. Drawing and dcaign. 

Automobile school: 

A I. General hHTturea. 

7. II. Oarage laboratory work. 

A III, KoAd work. 


9 . Machine deei^. 

\ 10. Mechanical drawing I. 

I ll jMechaniml drawing I. 

I 12. rian rfwling and eBti mating, 
j 13. Printing and publiBhiiig. * 

I 14 . Steam engineering I. ' 

I 15. Steam engineering II. 

I ld.‘ Structural engineering 1 . 

17 . *Stnictural engineering II. 


lA Oommercfal arithmetic III. 

19. Correapondence. 

20. Penmanahip. 

21 . Spelling. 

Elementary bookkeeping I. 
JBookkeeping II. • 

Model office lioyk. / 

Stenography I, ' 

Stenography II. 
Stenography. III. 
Typewriting I. 

Typewriting II. • 

' Advanced btssineas economy: 
Executive problems. 


mrSI.NICKH, (X)MMBRck, A. VI) FIN A VCR. 


Advanced hunineaH woiioiny — con-'' 
I tinned. 

II. Motlem officti practice. 

III. Ketail Htbre management. 
Busineaa law. 

Insurance: 

I. Life. 

II. Accident, casualty, cre-Jit 
36. Investments: 

37 - I. Real estate problems. 

3A ^ II. Real estate modem office 
practice. 

89. IIL Beal estate law. 


31 . 

32. 
33; 

34. 

S6. 
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3l). Compofiition. 
4i* Engliph 1. . 
,12. Engiiah II. 
4li. Krvmh I. 

44. French II. 

45. French III, 

etc. 


for artista, nniHicianH, 


* 4^. (Termun I. 

' 47. (terman II. 

! 4S. (ierman III, for pliymcftne, artietH, 
muBiciaiia, etc. 

' 49. Italian for artist^, mupiemns, eU*. 

I 50. S|)aniHh I. 

S|»ani8h II. v ^ 


MATHKM.^TIO 


52. 

5;l 

54. 

5.5. 


Arillvinetic I. 
Arithmetic H. 
Algebra I. 

Algebra II. 
Analytical geometry. 


■ 50. t'alcnluH. 

I <57. IH?8criptive g<H)u»etry. 
j 5K. (leometry I. 

' 59. (leonietiA-TI. 

! 00. Trigonometry. 


Ml'MC .^NI> MIHCKI.l.ANKOrM. 


01. First aid to Ihtr injureil. - .05. Violin. 

02. t)rclic8tra. ^ ! 

From tliOH* suhject.s it will Ixi swn jhat the educational work reaches 
out in many ilitfeivnt dirw:tions Avhere heretofore the only training 
one con Id .obtain wa.s in the otiico or the sliop in the midst of active 
work. '' ’ ' . 

IliiOi subjects j)ui*sued in the Youiig Men's Christian Association 
classt's me grou|)t*d under 'si.\ heads: (1) Coimftercial, including 
aritliiaeiie, liookkeepiiy^, stenograpli^v, typewriting, Inisiness law, etc,; - 
political, including civil government, social e|?oiu)inics, history, 
oU\; (8) iiulustriaj, including such subjects as thawing, carpentry, 
etc;; (4) scientific, iiutUiding algebra, ^Hunetrv, physics, chemistry, 
etc.; t*")) language and inisceUaneous, incliuliiig English, (lerimn, 
FrtMU’h, etc." aifd music, first aid to the injured, etc.; (0) si)ccial 
Schools, such as law, art, automobile, etev^ In addition to. these there 
" is the boys' depiutrm^nt, which offers various s|fbeial courses to em- 
j)loveiM)oys. While nm'ny Iwys are in flu* regular classes, theiv is a 
• distinct need for sudi work. This tV^inrtmeiit is gi*ow*ing rapidly 

The }MU'eentag(*s of enrollment in the ditferent groups of studies for 
the years 1000, 1008, and 1005 are here given: 




1. e^ummerclftl Hubjt 

2. Polltti'Al imblectu 

а. Indunri*! subjcrtii 

4. SclenOflc HHbJcct* 

5, UoffuagtfsubJoctB 

б. Boys; department. 



1900. 

1909. ' 

1906. 

49 

46 

36 


2 

* 2 

2 


16 1 


16 


7 1 

10 

10 


. 26,1 

21 

». 


8 

4 

9 


........ 


7 

•’ 1 

r‘ * 

! — i 


PtT wnt d oimdlniont. 


• Annual Report of the Educational Dei^rtnient, 1905, pp. 08, 63. 
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■ association work shows how n^adilv it adapts 

teelf to the needs of men. In st-vera! a.ssociatioiis. systematic insti iic- 
tion has been orgamzeddn fl.e .lavtime for men and hoys win, work at 
night, or who for any^ther reason can U-.st attend .tay classes Tliew' 
me ude .studies m commercial, industrial, technical, language, an.l 
collage preparatory suhject.s. Tle> work is largely indivi.lual." 

The educational activities are in the hands of the edmaitional 
director when therms a director, ollierwise the general secretarv ha-^ 
Charge. The associations are, more and more feeling the need of an 
e^erienced head to their educational work, mid pinctrcally ali who 
( oing much along this line .liave ediicat ioinil diroctois The 
director iS. responsible either to the educational cominitlec of the local 
a^iatipn, or to the committee of managemeiit ns a whole. ,d' which 
the educationa conuiiittee is a part. Each assoidation is free to 
direct its own classes as it-thinks k-st. 

* directing and unifying the educational 

activities of the various ns.smdations i, the educational .lepartincnt 
of the mternational committee. This occu,.ies only an . advi.-orv 
^lation but has proved itself of great value in- stmigt honing the 
work. This educational dqiartnieiit employs ..n e.xpertmts siTietacv 
Who g,ves his whole time to the study of the educational activities 
and to visiting the associations. Every year the international cum- 

studr a ‘.•arefully pre).are<l prospectus of all courses of 

Judy, together with, suggestions 'as to methods of improvement Tn 
_fti8 >vay the efforts an. unified, growth is promote,!, w.'ak iis.sociations 
are encouraged, and the whole work strengthened.^ 

Amjher agi'iicy that strengthens and im'ifies-the work is the svstoin 
of internatiomd exanimiftions. Thc^ were eondneted in ji, 

26 subjects. The (pie.stions are carefully- prepar,.,! hv n.lKiard „f ex- 
aminers composed of men eminent in- tl.cir .specialties, and arc given 
to the students imder very strict regnlatjons. The ifitcrnational 
e aminers.also look over and pass upon all paners. Tlmre ctm Im 
no jestion but that the students pa.ssed in tlu.s,%x,„ninnt.ions inv as 
well prepared in the particular subjects as the majority of sU, dents • 
in universities who pursue the same suhject.s. This is shoWu in the 
increasmg recc^nition of the intenmtionnl certificates at their fact' 
value by the different colleges and imiversities; In 13!fe, 12 cohecrjK 
^d universities accepted (hese certificated; in li)()l the mimk-Thad 

increased to 110, including many of the strongest institutions in Uio 
countr}\'’ * ^ 

^ In 1900 tha total enrojlnient in all classes was «0,424, and the iium- 
ber of internationfcl c ertificaks won was 1,498; in 1905 the t^tal enroff^ 

, elbUL, pp. 00, 67. * 
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m(>nt was 43,004, the number of certificates being 1,4C8.“ The de- 
creasc in the number of, certificafcs ,has resulted partly from an 
iruTcase in the strictness with which tlio }>apers are marked and 
partly from the introduction of many subjects^ in which as yet no 
international examinations are given. 

j Teachcm . — The teadw'rs eini)love(l are usually strong. In the 
sijpaller associations very often the ability of the teaching force is 
not what "R should Ik* to do efft‘ctive work, hut in tliti larger cities 
exjxu’ts are obtained as far as po>sil)le, and care is exercised to 
secuire those men who are vitally iutereste.j.1 in young men in order 
that tlieir example may Ih» an insj)iration to the students. 

Feei ^, — All students arc requirejl to join the assoiuntii^^n, and in 
achlitioid pay a small fee for class 'work. This ' varies in ainoiui^ 
according to the subject^'in some subjects being as high its $45 for a 
six months’ (*ourse.' The usual fee 'is from $2 to^$4 for a thretMiionths' 
(y)urse. • 

A(jes of ages of stiKlents range from T2 to 50 or fiO.^ 

The average age is from 22 to *25 years, ami the median age from 21 
to 22 years.. The students in thes#.- clasH^s are somewhat older and 
more mature than thosi* in the j)ublic wvening schools, a largi* |)ef c*ent 
of them Inniig over 20 years old. 

of viO) n’^.arhrd . — The classics from which the men come are *. 
perliHps bi^st shown by the o<'cupatioiis represented. The ]>er rent 
from tile clifTerenl classes of occupations the years 1900 and 1905 
are here given : ** 


1900. I mv-. ^ 


Office men- ’ 20 j 

Hlu<lcnt« and pntft'wtinnKl 'iiuMi | ® . (* ’ 

Clerks and Ha)et(n 4 .*tK i 24 \ * 24 

MtMdiHtdcB .* • 21 i 26 

General tradcamcn *. ^ 23 i 25 


It will dni noted that in 1905 over half the men are artisans, 
mec'liunicH^ and general trades'meii, 43 per cent are of the office and 
clerical class, and only, 6 per cent are students. Nearly 200 different 
dcciipatioiis are ^presented. This shows how extensive is the infiu-.. 
once of such work. Many uftllege graduate are numl>er6d among 
the students, seeking special help along* lines of work in which they 
are engaged. \ * " 

With all the many desirable fea tubes which tli^ Young, Men’s ' 
Christian Association educational work has, it reaches only a small 
portior^of the men w ho need such work. On ^age 27, where the tabl^ 
showing the proportion of young persons in Yoijpg Men’s Q^pstrtfn 

• Annual Reports of tbe Bducatlonal Department* 1901, p. 00; 1006, p^ 53. 

« > Annual Reports of the Ed||patloDaI D^mrtment, 1001 , p. 7 ; 1005 , p. 20 . 
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Asswiation classes is given, we see what a small relative number is 
■ Many of those whom it does reach receive great help, t)ut 

by me very condition? under which such work is given it can not 
•each pat numbers of men. Mr. Harrison S., Colburn, for many 
yps the educational director of tl»e We.st Side Branch of the Voung 
Men s Christian Association of New York City, tn. an unpublished 
article on Evening Schools,” says (p. 48) : 

frankly j^Uiltted that na long the memberablp In the educational 
anT^ aaeoolatlon Is limited to members of the organization, 

and 80 iMg as It Is necessary to hold a K, annual ticket, i>e8ld(«t paving' for a 

til“c^t r from $2..W to $r. or even $10 extra, not counting 

the cost of class books, which must t»e purchased by the men Individually). It 

npt said that the educaUonal work of this Institution la seeking the 
of the [loor, for they can not afford to pay ao much for It The aaso'- 
elation imdoubtedJy appeals to a class of more or less sutsessful young men 
who ^Ish to Improve their condition by study along speclBc lines. So It N 
,Mtnral tp the men who make a financial outlay at the lK.>glnnlng of the term 
. are not likely to drop out when the work bcKlns to stiffen. 

In other words, it is reaching a part of the class of leadePi. In 
doing this It is rendering valuable service, but its dburses are of little 
aid to the very poor. 

VOITNO WOiIen’s CHRISTIAN AHStK'IATION CLASSES. 

• 

The-.Ioung Women’s Chri.stian"As.sociatioh was founded on the 
same broad lines as the as.sociation for young m'eii. Its object is •' to 
]>romote the temporal, social, mental, moral, and religious welfare of 
young women, partieulorly of those dependent ufion their own exer- 
tion for support.’’ Since the character of the work df the associations 
or young men and young women is dgpeiideiit upon their exi.stiiig 
ne^s, It IS inevitable that the activitieCoKhe two a.ssociations should 
not be exacUy the same. The needs of young women in our cities are. 
in a sen*, more varied than those of young; men. There are the ’same 
^neral divisions of the work as seen in the Young Men’s Association, 
mcludir^ the libraries and reading rooms, the gymnasiums, the social 
clubs, the Bible clas9es, and the classes for instruction in various siib- 
jwta. These latter divided into three departments— the educa- 
tional classes, cla^ in domestic science, and classes injdomestic art. 

The educational work of th^ Young Wijmen’s >««iation is not 
nearly so well organized or so unified as that d^ffJT^ung men, and 
no data for the country as a whole were obtainable; nor is it possible ' 
to do any more than describe it in a general way. The principal edu- 
cataonal clgaies of^the larger associations include those in type-’ 
writing and stenography, with English, commerciararithmetic, Ger- 
man and F^eh, ted dom^ic science and art. Under Ae latter head> 
are induded domistic semce, dre^aking, milUn^y, sewing, cooking, 
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embroidery, etc. Comparatively little instruction is given in the regu- 
lar liigh school subjects. The main is to help women who are 

self-supporting to becom more efficient and to j>ut within the reach 
of those who arc not self-supporting the training which will enable 
them to iWome so. 

As a, result, many day classes are necessary. It may even be said ^ 
that the principal work is done during the day. Adequate training 
in tv|x?writing and stenography can hardly be obtained by a Couple 
of liours' work a week, und evening classes in snch branches are no^ 
encoifPaged, It was not possible to secure data for the evening classes 
separate fix)in tlio^^ for the day classes, but from the ^comparative 
numbers in a few of the associations it would seem that theie arc con- 
siderably more enrolled in the day than in th^ evening. 

Applicants for these classes are not reqtiired to join the associa- 
tion,, The tuition fee in the evening classes varies frorti as low as $l 
or $2 j>er term to $18 or $20. depending on tlie character of the subject 
and the numl>er of hours ,given. 

The work done by the association at 7 East Fifteenth street and 
at the Harlem branch in New York City% is of an unusually high 
ordec^ esj)ecially in the day clasa^. The Boston associations are also 
very strong. It seems probable that the character of the educational 
work of the larger associations is fully equal in quality to that of the 
Young Men's Christian Association, As the educational depart- 
ment has not been developed generally, and does not reacl^s large 
a numlxT as the Young Men's Christian As.sociation, Or^nized ef- 
fort is now l)eing made, however, and with the more I'entralized 
administration made j)ossiblo by the new National Board of Young 
Women's C^hristian Asswintions* tins work will greath* unified 
and sti*engthened, 

r. rouuKsroNPKNrK sriioons. 

Definite attempts at instruction hy correspndence are of compara- 
tively reci'nt date. There have IxH^n and are Htill many doubts in 
regard to the wisdom and value of sudi work, but at present it ha^ 
attained sucj^roporlions that it must^ recognized as an educational 
factor of considerable iini>ortance. Iq this country the Chautauqua 
Assembly inaugurated the first g^eral movement of-this kind. Ttpa<^ 
l)ecamo very popular and ws a source of inspiration and help to 
great numbers. As a financial venture it was not successful, .^nd in 
1900 the correspondence school was eliminated. Several colleges 
and universities have conducted correspondence courses, Iftit most of 
them have found instruction by this method unsatisfactory and un- 
pro^tabie and have discontinued it. Chicago University alone of 
the larger institutions still continues the system and with a large 
degree of success; , 

. . * '■ > ■ 

■iaifiiaiiffr iri • > ■ -..i i. 
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In addition to the correspondence school of the University of Chi- 
which IS undoubtedly the strongest in many particulars, there is 
the in^tutwn known as the International Correspondence Schools, at 
Scranton, K., winch is the largest. Other schools are conducted bv 
?aylor University, Waco. Te.x.; State Normal Training School, Wil- 
hmantic. Conn. ; American School of Corre.spondence, lloston ; Ameri- 
can School of Textiles. New Bedford, Mass., and the Electrical Engi- 
neers’ Institute, New York. ^ , 

The ran^ of subjects is limited only by the demands of the stu- 
dents and thus includes all branches of instruction. It appeals with 
particular force, however, to mechanics and apprentices who are not 
within the reach of an evening school offering instruction in the 
branches which they need. The ordinary daily lalxir of this cla.ss 
. does-not giye them the theoretici^ and technicarknowledge neces.sary 
for ffigher w'ork, and this is offend by correspondence courses. ManV 
men engaged in the higher branches of technical and scientific labor 
avail them^selye.s of their jin vileges and deriye much benefit therefrom 
R . Boys on the fanii desirjng to prepare for college or leclinical institii- 
tions Often enroll, and by great effort are able to pass the preliininnrv 
enammations. Many teachers are greatly aided in this way. The 
cortespondence scliool offers hejp and stimulus to any ambitious 
person who can not avail himself of the opportunities for instruction 
in some institution. 

The graeral niMods of two of these schools, the Univcmitv of Chi- . 
d^riW Corresjiondeiice filchools, will bo briefly 

9 

rXlVKKSITY OK ( llir\0<), . 

WTiefl t^ie University of t'bicago was organ^zeiTcaiTusijondcr 
wortt was made an organic part of ihe Tnstniction. At the^tSliin^ 
was considerable opposition, but the marked success attending it has 
^ply justified its introduction. Such instruction appeals to the be.st 
studen^ diose who do n,t need the “prodding” of the instructor 
to make them keep to their work. About 8.-5 per cent of the number 
enrolled are teachers who wish to keep in touch with the most mod- 
^ methods of work and with new investigations. 

Meth^ of inafnicft^^Each correspondence course is arranged to 

*”“/"** object, and 

insists therefore of a definite amount of work. Courses are of two" 

mfonnal. 1.^ Formal courses are conducted on 
the baais of pnn^ instruction sheets which furnish suggestions 
jmd assisUnce and assign the task^ to be performed. At^^^ 

iSST? to the instructor a recitation pa3on 

^ th« assigned in the instructiwtheot, 

, j the answers .to Biffli quesUons jw are set therein, and any 
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or diffinilties which may have arisen in his study. This retitalion 
paper is promptly returned with th*.^rrors in it corrected and with 
such suggestions as it may be thought l)est to otfer, 2, Informal 
cotirses are for a special class of students pursuing work of an ad- 
vanced nature. The cotirse is cai*efully outlined by the instructor. 
In plac'e of the lesson shen^t and answers, >hort pu|>ei's are written by 
the j)\ipil or a thesis on the wlu>le subject. « 

No preliniinarv exmui nation is re<]uiml, but the au- 
thorities resi*rve the right to reject any candidate. 

Rfco<}nition of )rorh \ — A c»‘rtiticate is grantctl 'for each coiirsc suc- 
cessfully conijdeted. Such work is ac(x*i>ted as (pmlifying in part 
for’ a dcgivc, but no degree is given for work done entirely “in 
absentia.'' A candidate must sj^end at least one yejir in re.sident stud}; 
and secure cretht f(tr nine majors of rcr^dcnt work. Kxcx'pt in case 
*of sickness or other s<*rions disability, the student is required to com- 
plete the course for whiqh lie registers within one year from the end 
of the qiiarter in whiclv he regi>ters. 

Rxpen.'ira , — All fees are payable in advance. Tbest* consist of the 
rnatriculnlion fc<* of $5 and tuicion fees of from $8 Xo $H> foK^O^ 
course. Text-lHH)ks nml jmstage inusj In* furnished by the studeiit^ 
Value of the irork . — The testimony of the university instructors is 
to the etfeet-that the stiidents in the corrc>ponding courses are l>etter 
prcpan*d than those ^yho take the r(*sident work. This is due to the 
fact that they represent a brighter and more ambitious class, and that 
the work is done independently, thus fostering st*lf-ivliance. The 
folU)wing tables show the course's given and general statistics for 
tlifferont years: 

Stnumartj of fffjitJrationfi, mursfn, rtr.(* 




1904-A. 


New re(ri»trHli(tnn 




■y.i 

s?: ■ 

7<»9 

1,111 

Tolal ix’RiNlrHUoin' 




4,Hl 

l.UI.S 

1.4SS 

2,006 

Coun»o* aeomlly Riven 



39 ' 

97 

liv, . 

217 

2R0 

I)UToreiU stmleiiUi enrol letl . . . 


, . 

>*■* . 

4^^ 

Mft 

1,249 

l.Ml 

Teac’hcni . . 



* 23 ■ 

44 

73 

92 ^ 

116 

lU^ttmtlonii complele<) 



, 4 ' 

m 

1 

43H : 

686 

UeRlKlretlnnii Umppe*! 



4 

f»9 

261 ; 


448 


I ^ 

« lleiNtrt of tlie t.nlt(Hl Stat*H» Commlwtlonor of KUurntlon, tdCfJ, pp. Wl-lU8a, 
<Krom "wVnnomavaieiitH *’ of the conwiMmtlem.'e htmly <leportnient.> 
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StatUHcs of xwtini<'ior$, reffittratUm, and credit.^ 


I>ep«rtmentH. 


2. PAlidcai econom 
'3. Foil Ucftl science 

4. History 

V ^loJogy an<l Bnthroi)i>'wy 

6. Household administration 

7. OomMratlve relliilon 

8. Semitic lan^a^ and Iltera 

lure 

and /atnMlI{on>«k 

I?* **wiireand nterature.. 
11. ^tln laiisrua^fe and lilemture . . 
. 12 . Romance language aiid litera- 
ture 

13. Germanic language and Ylieia- 

ture • 

14. English language, literaiure ' . 

and rhetoric ... 

16. General literature 

16. MatheifiaUca 

17. Aatronumy . . 

18. Physics... 

19. Chemistry 
90. Geology 


Instructor*. 


Toul registm. 
tloo. 


Credit given. 

Registration , University 
^ completed. credit given. 

1W4. 1906. j\ IWM. j 1905. 



^’logyand lmcterl4.li,g 
Old Testament lltemture . 
». New TesUiment literature 
29. Systematic theology 

80. Cnurch history, 

81. Ilomlletlcs 

82 . Libiary science 

88. Nativre study... 

84. Drawing . 


a f iilverslty of Chicago, president’s reports for 1904 and 1906. 


• The students in these courses are from all parts of the world, some 
^stenng fn.n. Australia, Turkey, and Japan, as well as from 
l!-uropo and Canada, 

• V 

INTKRNATIONAI. rORHESPONDENCE 8CHO()I.S, SCRANTON, PA. 

‘correspondence schools, and is 
p n a ive o the class of schools operated as commercial ventures 

Son following brief dascrip- 

tion are taken from the address of President Thomas J. Foster, de- 

16 , 1906 , 

and from the infonnatioh given by tlia officials of the schools to the 
Uonitnissioner of Labor.® 

P«^«&.-The classes most interested in this wor|gare those of ap- 
prenticesand mechanics, although many others take advantage of the' 


• Report of the United States Commissioner of Labor. 1002, pp. 225-234 
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courses. The average age is, about 2G years, being considerably more 
^even than that of the Young Men’s Christian Association classes. 
The gcograf)hical range is world-wide. Much time and money are 
spi^nt in advertising the institution; representatives are in the field 
constantly, and no effort is spared in securing students. 

Methods of ivstTnirtion, — These are in general very much the 
same as those used in the formal courses " of the correspondence 
department 6f the University of Chicago, but the supervision is not 
so strict nor are the requirements so rigid. No limit is placed on the 
time when a given course* is to he finished, and it often runs on for 
r.i.% or eight years. ' The per cent of those completing com^^es is mud; 
less than that' in the University of Chicago. ^ 

AiPmtHHwn . — The only requirement for admission is the ability to 
read and write English. 

Expenses,— T\\ii expense of the courses is much higher than that in 
the university. Each scholarship," which represents a given course, 
has a fixed price ranging froiu,$.'»0 np. They are usually paid for iu 
installments, the initial fee being Text-lxwks are furnished by 
the school. The volume of the business may Ik* seen from the receipts r 
fc>r which were $4,200,000, and in Sq)teml)er, 100<», the sum 

of $l2r),(KX) was taken in. > In* the past fifteen years $2,300,000 in 
tlividends hav'e l>een-paid toXiie stcK’kholders. 


C’oHrJTCK of uH/fMcn'oT).— .\i^(len of the prwent Rcope of the inRtniction may 
U' oiajiined from tlu^ :tl kcIiooIh into which Iho teaching; organization Is UivUleil. 
Kach of these 1 r In charge of a i>riiicipai. Who may have an nsHlstant prln- 
ripai, amKwill have in hia Keparnte tirganization from one-half dozen to 
over 5t> examiners and asslstntit Instructors. • • • The titles of the 31 

schools are : AdvertifUng. archlttx'ture, nrtH and crafts, chemlRtry, dvll engi- 
neering, civil RervU'e, oouimerce, drawing, electrical engineering, eUvtrothera- 
pentii>H. EngliRh hranchefl, French. German. Spanish, law, letierlng and sign 
painting, locomotive running, innlhematlt's and mechanics, mechnnlcnl engineer- 
ing, cxail mining, metal mining, natigation. iHHingogy. phimhlng. beatlnjr^nd 
vontiiatlon. Rheet-metal work, shop and foundry practice. Rteam and marine 
engineering, Rtrncturtil engineering, telephone and telegraph engineering, tex- 
tiles, window trlmnolng and mercnVuile de<^oration. ^ 


Text-hook».—\ special feature of this work is the text-lwoks, which 
are written usually by epmpetept ejy)erts with special reference to 
home study. The illustrations are profuse and the language simple. ' 
EnroUment.—As has been mentioned liefore, it is impos.sible to 
determine the number of students. Many have dropped out, many 
enroll only to secure, the* text -books, with no intention of completing 
courses, and m»ny take several years to complete the course. The 
number given out by the officials is about 350,000. But to reduce this 
number to anything like the same fooling as that representing the 
enrollment in the evening schools or those of the Young Men’s Chris- 
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tian Association we must divide it by 6, as suggested in tlie Eeport 
of the Commissioner of Education for U»02 (p. 1079). This would 
give about 00,000 bona fide students. 

Value of the wcr^-.— In spite of the evident corninercial element 
there can be no doubt but that this tyi>e of school is doing a needed 
service in the, education of the more ambitious of the working iieojile. 
Considerable discourn^ment ciTtaiiily results from overpersuasion 
on the part of the solicitors, e.xerted u])on those who .have not thfe 
ability or the eiuH-gy for such work. Many enroll with visions of a 
short cut to knowledge, of a “ get-c‘ducation-quick scheme, and are 
in the end .soured and discouragi*d. But the very energy of the'solicit- 
ors brings the opportunity to many a man and woinan’who otherwise 
would not think that such a thing was possible fi)r them. 

^ . Instruction by correspondence can never take the jilace of class 

instruction. It lacks the ins])inition of ]>ersonal contact, but as a 
means of help to ambitious iieojde along special lines it has lm>n and 


There are various educational institutions, philanthropic and 
semiphilanthropicin their chara<-ter, which reach the working clas.s«‘s 
to a greater or le.ss e.xtent. These are very diverse, both in regard 
to the instruction offered and the general nature of the help given. 
Some of them, .such ns the Franklin In.stitute in Philadelphia; the 
People’.H Institute in Boston, and ('ooiier Union and the Mechanics' 
Institute in New York City, have lieen estnbli.shed e.xpressly for the 
training and instruction of young men mid women who are at work. 
Others, like the I^vis In.stitute in Chicago, the Drexel Institute in 
Philadelphia, and the Pratt Institute in Bnaiklyn, are more dis- 
tinctly scientific or techiUMl schools of high grade, and aim to give 
thorough courses leading -Wu degree or certificate. Xearly all the 
irtstitutions of this kind also have evening classes for the Inmefit of 
tliose who are at work. 

It is not p<»aihle to group these together in any satisfactory man- 
ner for description, for each has its own problem and its peculiar 
purpose and methods. Since very little help is derived from a mere 
rammation of the courses given and since a diSeciption of all of these 
^ools would occupy too much space, it hak lieen thought he.st to 
describe only tliree of thenij namely, Cooi>4r Union, Pratt In.stilute. 
and the Mechanics’ Institute in New York City, all of which have 
been investigated personally. 


is' of very great value. 


i>. sri'X'i.vi. scilooi.s. 
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Among the institutions of this kind wj^ich are offering help to 
working people are the following:* , 

Bostoiw: 

\VeIIs Moniorlnl Institute. 

M a ssiU‘ hu.net ts (,’hnr liable Met luinlrH* Ass<K-iat!cni Trade School. 

People’s Institute. 

Chl^po : 

An'nour Institute of T<H‘hnolopy. 

I.owia Institute. 
rhlladelt>hla : * 

ITnnkliu Institute. 

Drexel Institute. 

Spring (>arden Institute. 

Hel>re\v Trade School. 

Ptdladolphia Textile Scb(H)l and Schrs)! (>f Industrial Art. 

New York City: 

Itaron do Ilirseh Tnide School. 

(^(X)|M*r I'nioii. 

Me<‘hanlcs* Institute., 

New York Truile School. 

Pratt Institute. 

St. (bH)rge>tJt4:#i)ing Trade Scln>of. , 4 

^ ^ ' 

!, C(K)rKIl VNIOX. 

(\)oi)er Union for the Advancement of Science aiuT Art is one of 
the best examples of a continuation sedund found in this country. 
Its estahlishnieiit ivas the iTsult of years of carefuj and patient 
labor, Peter (\)oix*r realized through his owu hard tJXjxTience the 
need of help for voting men and women who were at work ; he had the 
clear judgment and vision to stn* what would l>o the best means to 
nceoinplish this r«e;u]t ; and, finally, acctimulated the means to make 
this visiiMi a ivality. Cooper Union was founded in 1854, and the 
charter in its present form was adopted in 1850, 

Purptm \ — Hv the terms of Mr. Cooper's trust deed the following 
objects were s[>ecifie.d to be effected iiythe order of enumeration: 

First, to provide ef)urses of instnudlon :it free to all who shall attend 

th(* same. In such branches ttf knowUnlge us In the oplnlion of the hoard of trus- 
t(H»S'wlil tend to lm()rove and elevate the working elim^s if the city of New 
York. This provision lins bwu earrUMl lnto*elTtH.’t by the ulwt classes for Work- 
ingmen and woiiiea. 1 

Second, to (provide for] tlio supiHwt and innlatenauo^of the free reading 
n>om. galleries of aVt and wlentiflc colleetlons. designed Improve and Instruct 
those wlmse txvu pat Ions nt\\ In the opinion of the l>oard of trustees, surh as h* 
deiirlve them of proiK*r recreation and Instruction. Undei; this provision tl 
frt*e reading n>om ami library has lieen established and maintained, audr more 
rtH'cnrty the mus(*um for the arts of decoratloujins also been open to the puhllCt 
and is now In prat tleal Use by many artisans and others who are employe^ 4n 
nrtlstle ocrupatlons. 

915— W 8 
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Third, to provide and umlntuiii a sdiool for the lustruotlon of wi)inoj» In the 
arts of design. Under this provUlon the woman's art school bus cstahllRhod. 
aBd affords InstructUm to young women, as a prepanitlon for emiiloynicnt aiul 
In work requiring a knowledge of drawing and colorn. A hool In telegraphy' 
and in stenography and tyi>ewrltlng for women la also mulntnlm»d. 

The fourtl^ provision looks to the (*Kiablishiiieiit and lualnteiianet* of a 
polytechrilc school by day, so that the space usotl at night might also be employ»Hl 
Id the daytime for tlie i>unK»se of te<*hnologicai education. U was distlaeily 
provided that this jK>rtIon of the work shall not be undertaken until the ituxano 
of the. Institution will warrant tlie without curtailing the opiTatlou of 

the departments heretofore enuiaerat<Hl. “ • 


This last provision has now been reaJizedj^nd Coojxt Union stands 
complete. This* ht^s been imule possible only lliron^di tlie eonlidoncc 
inspired pAlic-spirited meiijby the ^vork actually aceomjdisbcd 
in the institution. They have felt that here was a cause wt>rthy of 
their support and have contributed generously. 

The desi^ of the founder was not to teach trades, but “ to give 
instruction to those alreat^* engaged at trades in such departinerrt.s 
of knowledge as might fit them to Ix^come ^foremen, employers, and 
good citizens. Jt is in no sense a part of the work to make u^ deli- 
cioncies in elementary education. It is for the purj)oso of giving 
capable, amlfitious young ))oople who are com])olh‘d to support them- 
gelves the op^rtunity of supplementing and enlarging ’their training 
in specific Ifnes, or of giving them a thorough cours<* in science e(|ual 
to that in our best colleges, Thes<* young |>eoplo are the siavessful 
men of the future, the leaders in art and industry. 

Departments, — The departments of Cooper Union at prestmt are: 
(1) A free day school of technical science for men and women, lead- 
ing to the practice and profession of engiiu^ering, (2) a free niglit 
school of science for men and women, (H) a fn*o niglit school of art 
for men, (4) a free day school of art for women, (o) a free day class 
in stenography and U' pew ri ting for women, (^) a fi\H* dav st*hool in 
telegraphy for womJn, (7) frtx' classes n elocution, oratory, an<l 
debate, (8) free library 'and reading room, (D) a niijsiMiin for tiie nrt*^ 

r of, decoration, (10) fnn* lc(Mnre.i:att|;ges^ Tlie day courses are for 
those who can devote practically their whoIe,,tinie to study, and hence 
d^not come directly within (he scope' of this paper.** It must l>e 
remembered, nevertheless, that all these departments, hv tlie character 
of the instruction offered and by tlie free tuition, arc direct help to 
working people who would not otherwise be able to' receive such 
fining. The departments considered are (ho free night schools of 
art and science. 

Entrance i^uirement 8. — Ko student is admitted to any department 
of Cooper tJnion under 15 years of age. For the art clas.ses no 
other requit^ment is made.. In the science classes the applicant 


r- 


« Cooper Union: 54tli Iteiiort, 1003, p. 4a 
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must pass an entrance examination, the scope of which vanes with 
the course taken. No other requirement of any kind 1: made. There 
is absolutely no distinction made in regard to race, nationality, or 
rt'ligion. 

Cou7'sef< of study . — In the art department the courses offered are 
free hand drawing, decorative designing, modeling in clay, archi- 
tectural drawing, and . mechanical drawing. Each oi these is pur- 
sued four hours j)or week. ^ • 

In the science dej)artment four coitrses are given, as follow's: 

1. A five-years courhC in general scioAce. The applicant must pass 
a preliminary examination in algebra through simultaneous equations 
of the first degree and in the first three l>ooks of geometry. No certi-^ 
ficat4^s of any kind are accepted in Hen of examination. The follow- 
ing shows the course by years and the number of Jiours jxjr week in 
each subject. 

Ciiiss P. first year : Algebra— S : geometry— 3 ; elementary ( liemistry — 2 ; 
civics — 2. 

Class I>. WMoml year; Alj^ebrn — 3; ptmmetry and trigonometry— 3 ; elementary 
Idiyslcs — 2; clvici^^2. 

Class^ tlilrd year: I>es4Tii)tlve gtNmietrj^— 2 ;-nnnlytl(*«l gtMnnetry — 2; me- 
<Imnlcft — 2; tliwry of ele<trlcal inensarementfc; — 2; <*Ivie» — 2. 

Class R. fourth ^vear : AimlytUml geometry — 2: diftemitla! calrulus — 2; ine- 
chanU’i\I drafting — 2: ndvane^Hl cliemlstry — 2; clvlc^s — 2. 

Class A, fifth year: AmUled im^ lmnleH--2 ; higher phyeles — 2: work la phya- 
k'jil Iaboratorlt*s — 2; work In chemical liil)orntorleH — 2; maclihie deslgnlag — 2. 


''I. A tive-years course in chemistry. For admission to this students 
are required to pass an e.xamination in algebra through quadratic^ 
and in j)lano geometry. The course is not so broad as that in g^eral 
science, \ 

First year: Kleinentary chemistry — 1 hour hK-ture, d Iiours Inborntory, 1 hour 
recitation; elementary physics — I hour lecture, 2 hours Iai>oratory, 1 hour reci- 
tation. ' » • 

Second year: Quantitative clieiuleal aimlysls — als^ut Fhour Un'ture, 1 hour 
re<Mtatlon. S hours lahuratory. f 

Third year; Advnnml work In jtjUHntItntIve nufliysis— nearly the same bovrfl 
as the prcH'etiing. ^ 

Fourth year; Advaiuinl work In quantitative auul^wls. 

Fifth yej\r : One of tliese two suhjcH'tJS uiiint Ik* taken; (fl) ^Eleetro-ohcmlstry, 
metnllurgj', ahd elementary ndnerulogj*, or (ft) Bynthetic and analytl^organlc 
cliemlstry. ^ ^ 

3. A tliree-years course in electricity. Entrance requirements are 
the same as for tlie course in chemistry. 

First year; Algebra and geometry— 2; elementary phyalca—reoltatlon 1, 
laboratory 2; electrical inensurementa— lecture 1, laboratory 4. J 

Second year: Trigonometry and analytic geonjetry—2 : electro-magnetUm and 
dynamo machinery — recitation 2, U|||pratory 0. 

Third year : Calctilua — 2 ; theory of altemntlug currents — recitation 2, labora^ 
tory 4, 
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4. Special course in physics. A Ijniited iiuniWr of 'students are 
admitted to the physical laboratory ’ for practical instruction in the 
various branches of mechanics and physics. The instruction con- 
sists of two sessions a week. Students are also adTsitted to the phys- 
ical laboratory to pursue any course of exjieriniental study or in- 
vesti^tion suited to their individual needs. The course pursued and 
the time for study are detemiined by sjiecial arranj'ement. 

Otycel of the laboratory Is tlic purpose First, to develop and 

fli the student's kuowle<lKe of the sclentitlc principles tlisf underlie the de- 
velopiiieuts In the arts, Se<ond, to tench the scientific luethod.s of ex-|H*rlnientMl 
Investlitatlou, Third, to show how these methods-apply to the stud.v of problems 
met with in the applications of science to the arts. Fourth, to give the student 
practirt* in \v|;mng reports of hla obsorvatioiiH ima t'oiulusioiis.a 

A’afam/mtf/cm.t.— •‘kl.'tamination.s of the cla.ssos are held during the 
last week in April and first week in May. Xo student is exempt from 
examination. The .students final standing will l>e determined by 
■ combining the result of tlie^xnmination witii that of the term’s work, 
having regard to regularify of attendance.'’ Students who fail to 
pass the.se examinations must take the subject over in the' class, and 
the same rules regarding .attendance and recitation marks apply to 
such student as well as to those taking the subject for the first time. 
A student who fails to 'pass in a subject after having bijen a ingniber 
of the class for two full terms, shall not be eligible to u third term,” 

Degrees and diplomas. — Students wins complete the’ flvt--vcar course lii general 
science revive the tooper medal and dlploinn find the degrw- of hnchelor of 

sclenee. • • • Students who complete the «.ur8e To chemistry are nwardcsl 

the diploma of graduate li^ chemistry, StudeifTs who, the .rear following thetr 
grnduotlon, satisfactorily, complete a year's po.st grii(luate work (as descrihed 
III the special circular of the chemical department) will receive the degree ojf 
bachelor of chemiktr}-. • • • students who .ouiplote the throc-vear course 

In electricity will receive n diploma certifying to that effect. Xo student will 
. be entitled to this diploinii who has not lairsuml all the suhjwts of the last two 
years lu the'Oooiier Union nn^l pns8e(rtlie e.xnnilnatlon of the same.o ^ 

■Length of term. — “ The term for die scientific dcp.irtmeiit begins 
the first Monday after- the loth of September, and ends about (he 
16th of May,” making a term of nbotit thirty-four weeks. “ The 
term for the art dejiartmeiit begins the second Monday after the 1.5th 
of SepteinlKT and ends about the 15th of Miiy. The hours of sttidy 
for both departments ure froirt 7.30 p. m. to 0.30 p. ni.” Each session 
is usually divided into two periods in the science department, while 
in the aft department the entire time is devoted to the single study. 

Expenses.— Tmixon is absolutely free to all. Text-books and sup- 
plies are furnished by the students. . These may be purchased in the 
school at prices cttisiderably lower than retail. 

^ « Cooper Un'ion, Circular of Infomuitloii, Science and Art Departmeot, 1006-7. 
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Teachers , — A great part of the sticcess which has attended this 
work is due to the high class of instruction furnished. It wofild be 
(liffictilt to find' in any technical school or university a group of men 
iK't-ter qualified hy training and practical experience for the work of 
instrtiction. 

Attendance , — Practically ever since its establishment the capacities 
of Cooper ITnion Iiavo Ikhmi stretched to their limits. At first a con- 
siderable part of the building was ren^l for stores and offices, but of 
late years tlie whok^ building is irui^^ and larger (piarters are urgently 
needed. For the past thnv years the number of pupils at one time 
has Ik^cii not far from 2,400, >vj||^die waiting list — those ^Yho have 
applied and are (pialified to att^^PRias been alK>ut 2.500. The total 
nutr(fK*r of applications from June 1 to l)<;cenilx*r 31, 1005, was 0,531. 
The total numlwr of pupils enrolled for a shorter or longer pepiod 
during the year 1005-0 in nil departments was 3,240. There seems to 
Im no lack of interest on the part of the young peojde for work that 
really ap|K*als to them. Another very gratifying thing is the regu- 
.larity of the attendance. In the science department, Mr. Plynipton 
savs, the per ocuit of attendance on total cnrolhiu^it is about 00. In 
the art departhieiit, where there are only two sessions a week in each 
subject, the per cent of attendance is much less. The enrollment in 
the different night courses of the science department is here given 
for the; year PJ05-G: , 


(^law 


A 

B 

C 

I> 

K 

Tutal 


The total lUunlHU* in the night science department was thoBo/ore N 
1,007, while that in the aj?t chqmrtment was 1,400. In the day ^ 
* d(*j)artim*nts there were altogtdher 480 students.* 

Occupations of stmlenU , — There are no definite data on thia point, 
f ' hut the resijt of a recent investigation by Mr. Plymptou weins to , 
indicate that the occupation most largely represented is that of clerks^ ' 
of various kinds, many o^ these .stacking a change of eiuployinent 
Ne.\t to t host' come machinists who wish to gain technical trainihg. 
This closely corresponds to the/ ocoupiA ions of the students in Young 
Men's Christian Association classes (p. 105). 


It seems almost useless to attempt to measure the value of the Vvork 
of Cooper Union. Everyone knows both what it stands for and * 
what it has accomplished.. Its reputation is world wide. It may 1)6 
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It appeals to two classes of young people, namely, those who wish 
to obtain training in drawing and design and those who desire to 
pursue courses in science. It makes no attempt to prepare for col- 
lege and will not accept students who wi.sh such work. Its instruc- 
tion in science compares favorably in many, ways with thaV^iven in 
our colleges, but is not so broad, lieing confined almost entirely to 
the scientific stibjects themselves. The single exception is in the 
' ^“^^y.o^civics, purs'ued for four years in the general science course 
This IS in accordance with the wi.sh e.\])res.sed by Mr. Cooiier to fit 
theAudents for citizenship. 

.. Ih the science courses the student is required to take all subjetTs, 
no special students lieing aUowed. This gives a br^d sci.uitific foun- 
dation, lacking only tlie subjects descriUal as “ cultural'’ It is uiaui- 
festly impossible in an evening course of five years to cover all tl^ 
^ound that is studied in a college course of four yeaiw, Tlie atteiniit , 
is to pick out those things which are most iiecessarv and vital 

• to fho student. ^ The instruction is imictical iind.lHuirs directl.v. upon 
actual working' conditions, and aims to fit the student for a definite 
occupation. To the ordinary student who is ambitious enough to use 
his evenings for study there is a decided advantage in this over- the 
ordinary college eoiirse. Thut something is lost, that he does not 
secure all that might lie sc'cured in a course at college, seems to Ik* 
without question. The broad outlook i^ion life, the general training 
obtained in our lH*st colleges, is largely lacking in such courses as 
those offered at Cmiper Union. . 

There seems to bo a growing fe<‘ling thn't-the differVnt subjects in 
these courses 'may tlieniselves Iw treated in such a way iis to hring out 
more of this general cultuiK* or traiiring, while stili retaining their 
practical chai'acter. This attempt is more apparent in the work at 
Cooper Uniorf than in many other schools established for this class ~ 
of young p<K)ple. 


r 
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The General Society of Mechanics and 'I’rndesmcn of the City of 
New York was organized in 1785. “ Its primary object was mu'tual 

- aid, assistance in case of yck.ness or distress^ and care for the widows 
and orphans of those who should die without property.” It was 
successful from the first and was incorporated in 1792. 

While still keeping to its original puriiose, the scope of its work 
has broadened as its increasing income has permitted. In 1820 it 
founded the Mechaoics School, for the gratuitous instruction of the 
children of poor or d^sed members. This school be^me .so pop- 
ular that other children were admitted upon payment of a tuition 
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fw. The schfM)l was continued until 1858, when “the increasing 
merits of the j)ul)Uc free scliool nmdeivd it no longer necessary 
In January, 1859, the prestmt evening school was established. 

The aim of tliis school is “ to offer opi)ortunit y to young mechanics 
employed during the day to study those subjects which have a. direct 
bearing upon their^ daily work, with the ultimate purpos<' of making 
^lom more intelligent and proHcient workmen." Tuition is free to 
any young man, 10 years of age and over, wiio is of good moral 
character. There arc many more aj)plicants eacli year tlian can pos- 
sibly lx* accoininodatod, and the waiting list is very large. This 
makes possible a l>etter stdection of young men and enables those im 
charge to insist on regular attew<luuce.j^ If a student is absent fronf 
class for two su(;cessive ions and fails to notify Ins instructor of ^ 
tlie reason for lus absence, he is droj^f^ed from tlie roll and his place 
gi\t*n toanotlier. Under such circumstances it is not surj)rising that 
the iivt^-age attendance is high, U'ing nearly 90 per cent. 

The school open’s tlie last week in SepteinlKU* and closes the second 
w(*ek in April. Sessions are held four evenings a wtH*k, The hours 
of instruction are from 7.80 to 9.80. This time is not usually ^ 
divided, as in the |)ubli(r evening s^diool, hut tlie entire si'ssiou of two' 
hours is givt'ii to the consideration of one subject. As a rule, there 
are two recitation periods a week in each subject. In addition to " 
the regular class work, technical lecttires are given on tlie subjects 
jnirsued in the class room. 

This school is under the direet eontrol of tlie “school committee” 
t»f tlie general society. A director is in iiniiiediate charge and tinder 
him are trained assistants.# In 1909 there were 19 of these instructors, 

10 of whom were grmluates of colleges and professional scliools. The 
instruction -gutm isN^i »» Idgb order and the retiuirements are very 
strict. The diiiloma of the society is awarded upon tlie successful 
completion of any of tlie three-years courst^s. The iiwiirding of this 
(lij)loma is dependent Jipon the passing of an cxaiuination lieltl .the 
hitter jmrt of March. 

'rhirty-one separate coiirst^s are offered. Some of these", are limited 
to one eluss, otliers liave from two to seven classes id each subject. 
The subjects taught are architectural, mechanical, and freivhaiul 
<1 rawing, clay inoileling, elementary physics, arithmetic, pnictical 
inatheiiiatics, elementary algtdira, geometry, and trigonometry, and 
aiiplied ineehanics. The instruction in all tlffesc suhjiHrts is made as 
practical as possible. The society also inaiutains about 20 fa"e scdiol- 
ai*ships‘in the New York Trade SclitKil. 

In 1909 there were nearly 1,200 young men in attendance. Mr. 
Kouillion, the diri"ctor, estimates 4hat the majority are under 20 years' 
of age, very few being over 25 yeai*s old. The following comparative 

’ V 




ooKrrmtrATioN sCHodts ii^ Tttfe united stah®. 

l^e shows the attendance in the different subjects for the two years 
1900 and 1903: 


Mtihitectaral dr*winr 
Advanced aichJiectnnU drawing 
HemeiitmryxaechaJilcaldrawInS ‘‘ 
^vanced mechanlcnl drawing 
aettontory free-hand dra^ng ’ 
Advanq^ free-hand drawinK 

Olay moifelinff 

Mathematfca 

phyiict ! 

Total. 


TO 

32 

77 
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^T^ere can be no doubt of tlie groat value of iliis Avofk. Tlio l>ov-^ 
a* very industrious and inipivss one ivith the feeling that every 
minute is precious to them. Their earnestness and inteivst ,m. 
'm striking contrast with the listlessness so often seen in nmnv of our 
evening schools. This is partly due to the fact that the pupils i„ 
this school are a picked lot, decidedly above the average i,rintelh- 
genra and general ability. The insirnction bears directly upon tlieir 
work and they can see its practical nature.. The results of such 

fining show in the increased wages and the higher positions wliich 
the p^duates attain. 

It must be said that this instmetiUrf^r^ewhat nnirowlv prac- 
Ucal, however, its aim Ixung limited to the making of efficient work- 
men. There is no question that in this very fact much of its strength 
But strong as the work is and neceasary as it is, it dcx>s not con- 
tam all the essential elements of a continuation sclmol whose aim is 
to maJce^efficient Citizens. 

) 

1 1 1. rH.XT^r 1 N8TITUTK. 

• Institute is another notable example of tlie effort of a far- 
«ghted man. to minister to a definite public need. It repre.sents a 
^mewhat different type of institution from that of Cooper Union 
^ing founded considerably' later, in 1887, when the need of the peo- 
ple for industrial training was becoming more nnpai-ent, this side 
feceiyes more emphasis, especially in the evetiin/^nasca The pur- 
^ in the mind of the founder, Mr. Cliarles Prfftt, was, however, 
by no means confined to the industrial side. “ It!s object is to pnmiote 
maimal.and industrial eduebtion, as well asknltivatiou in literature 

T!ri to foster 

all thauwlkea flight living and good citfeenship, and (o aid those 

^ jTtr*id themselves.” It thus provides means by which, 

"■ho wish to .enter mechanical,- scientific, 

I (Jcupatiqns may^lay the founds- , 

of a lUiOMu^ knowledge, theoretical and practic»l, in the work 
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they wish to do, or maj perfect themselves in^at in whiA they are 
engaged.” It does n<rt, like Cooper Union, offer free tuition to its 
students, but the charge for the courses is merely nominal. 

While the principal work of the Institute is in the day classes, it 
has always recognized the importance of giving to those who are 
obliged to work during the day the opportunity for evening study. 
It is the wish of the directors that the equipment shall be used as 


much as possible, and thus give the ma.Kiilium benefius. 

Organization . — Evening work is given in the following depart- 
ments; Fine and applied arts, domestic arts,, domestic science, and 
science and technologj'. 

Entrance reguiremcnO . — The only entrance examinations required 
are for the cour^ in applied electricity and for the one in steam and 
the steam engine and the strength of materials. For the former an 
examination in arithmetic and algebra through simple equations is 
required, and for the latter an examination in arithmetic. The ap- 
plicant must give evidence of ability to do the work of the course 
selected. In most casete the number of applicants is so large that ^1 
can not be accommodated and a selection is made, not neces-sarily in 
the order of application, but, rather in accordance with the ability of 
' the applicant. Thus a better type of student is obtained. In ^ the 
' students range from 1C to 40 or more, but the great majority are 
under 24 years of age. 

Subjects of study.— In the department of fine arts there are even- 
ing clas.ses in freehand drawing, life and portrait paintirfg, architec- 
tural drawing, decorative and applied design, clay and wax modeling, 
metal chasing, and wood carving. The -tuition fee is $10 for the 
term of six months, except for the course in metal chasing, for which 
it is $15. All classes meet Monday, Wednesday, and Friday even- 


ings from 7.30 to 0.30. 

Department of domestic ar/,s.— Evening courses are given in jew- 
ing, dressmaking, millinery, and costume design. These are for dress- 
makers, milliners, and others who can not attend the day classes. The 
tuition fee is from $2 to $5 per term gf three months. Instruction is 
given on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings from 7.30 to 9,80. 

Depart^nt »f domestic «ct<?nce.— Evening clas-ses in cookery, serv- 
ing, and laundry work are offered. The aim is to train women to be 
efficient, practical workers in th^ home. Each course requires thit« 
months for its completion. Cooking classe.s meet Mondays and Fri- 
days, classes for waitresses on Mondays, and those for laundresses on ' 
Fridays.' The tuition fee is $2 per term', 

Department of science and technology.— The evening courses in 
this department are divided into technical cour^ and trade courses. 
The technigaVBOurse'thcludes elementary electricity, practical ma&e- 
matics, physics, technical chemistry, apj^ied electricity, mechanic^ J 
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drawing, machine desi^, mechanism, steam and the steam enwnp 
pcntrv DBttc Ir^ * -ening trade courses in^ude^r' 

A J T- . , niaKin^ AJl classes meet Monday Wwlnp< 

$10to$t5 il^r^^"'''f f««’are1roni 
^ months. Applicants for the ev^eiiinir trade 
com^ must be tetween the ages of 16 and 24 years. ^ 


Enrolfment.-The enrollment in inOr.-C in the diffe^nt depart-' 


ments of the evening work wa.s as follows : 
Fine arts 

r>onieRtlc arts " " 

Donioatic wJent-o . . 

Science and technolojo'- 


182 

108 

75fJ 


I»tter2k1;. "‘■■Pentry an.l 

:r.“' :rr'“ 

»f employee, ,„<| employee, of (he individu.l laborer (o bia fam.lv 

teach STdiSv o*f"nm' ’* T k ia made to 

the life of tS^ ■ ^ "’)£ PJ^oper'funcfion of the laborer in 

the hfe of the community. These are not merely ,ierfunct-frv talC 

but strike at the vital principles ^f. real service' Here is c^rtaildv 
0 be found one of the methcKls for counteracting the narrowiim 
nfluence of mere acqmsition of mechanical skill or industrial elff 
money I„ .he,, talkr^e true teaclter find, the me.„,Cl u' * 
Ae vie, and ele.atmg the mind of the.individ|..l .orker “Th.f 

pM“uZ.':rn^ .n eltn’t' 

th/’tLl'Iir wToi'th' '» 

cne wacners. home of them seem to have “ caught the snirit » in o 

r^arkable degTM. is o^y necessary to talk with them fn K 

power which these men exert over their pu^ls 

the telh? ^ enthusiasm, not^for 

-- clearly 


b evident TK. i^r,* *• ’ • . tnemselves, was clearly 

1 ' '"“"8 by which the teacher 

into cloati.viul relations to the pupils. It is of an exc^^tW 

mi 
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ally high order, .but it does not stop with that. As expressed by one 
. teicher, the attempt is to give the technical skill and the essential 
facts of the trade in the propr atmosphere.'' These attempts are 
already bearing fruit in the lives of the young men who go out from 
Pratt to positions of large responsibility. Many of the teachers in 
the evening classes are practical men who are at work during the day. 
They do not need the salary, but teach because of their great interest 
in tiie boys. The teaching given in Pratt Institute is very effective 
in all departments, the standard set is high; but no more vital work 
is done there than this attempt to inspire the young laborer with 
lofty ideals of public ^rvice. 

K. SCHOOLS FOU'^vrrRK’NTlCKS AND KMriA)YEES. 

The efforts of the welfare department of the National Civic Fed- 
eration have resulted in an incrtMised interest in ^11 that concerns the 
welfare of the lalwl'er, whether in factory, .shop, or mercantile estab- 
lishment. While many firms- have* long given especial ^tention to 
such work, organized efforts in this direction are of very recent origin. 
The welfare department has souglrt to call attention to the needs of 
laborers, to investigate the methods .used by different establishments, 
and to make a careful shidy of the pVblems involved. 

The general lines along which welfare work is conducted include 
the physical health and comfort of the employee, opportunUies for 
recreation, educational advantages, and provisions for securing suit- 
able sanitary homos. The character of the measures taken varies 
greatly^ each establishment furnishing a separate problem. Con- 
sdderaq|fctfficulty is encountered in the practical management of this 
welfar^rork, especfally in securing a [K^rfect understanding and co- 
opi>ration between employer and employee. It has usually IxH^n found 
most satisfactory to al^w the method to develop gradual!^', doi>cnd- 
ing upon the initiati\'e w the employee. v ' 

The educational featui;es include clubs, reading rooms, and lecture 
courses, as well as cla.sses in the common branches, freehand and me- 
clianical drawing, cooking, sewing, etc., and in ot|ier subjects bearing 
more directly upon their work. Usually these classes, especially for\^ 
Iheryounger employees, haje two disthict aims: First, to offer oppor- 
tunity for intellectual training and improvoineut, as well as instruct 
lion in the fundamental principles underlying their work; second, 
to enable the employers to select the brightest and moat capable young 
people for positions of larger responsibility. AVhile instruction 
given varies with the particular aims a^d needs of each establishment, 
two fairly distinct typnn-inay be distinguished: I^irst, that ih facto- 
ries, mills, etc., which often is directly connected wdth the Coining 
of apprentice, and, second, that in mercantile establishn^ta for 
derbs and other employees. ^ 
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j ^Pprent>^a^,cted by educational adthorities.- 

^rrrn ^^ools where 

apprentices ronld obtain that wid^ general a n\ technical training 

which IS no longer possible under the present apprenticeship system 
S^mne of the^ have been mentioned in tbe section on evening schools. 

examples of this type, which are lieing siicccsfifullv conducted 
at pre^nt. are here, de.scribed : The .School f„r Apprentice; in Chicago 

and the Co-operative Engineering Courses of the Tiiiversitv of tin- 
Ginnati. ‘ ^ " 


( IU( A(;0 SCHOOL OK APPRENTICTS. 


One of the most interesting e.^pTrinients in the, direction of supple- 
mentary training for apprentices is the Syhool for Apprentices coii- 
uc e in Oiicago. This is uiii(]ue in many particulars, and its 
future development will 1 k> carefully watched by all interested in the 
wntinuation school movement. The following general dese-ription 
s Uken from the Report of the Hoard of Education of Chicago for 
1^, and from the account in World's Work. vol. 5, 33G0. 

response to a re<iiipst from Mr. Joseph Downey, 
the Board of Education began to make ]>rovision for the education of 
apprentic'es „f the masons' and bricklayers’ as.sociat ions. .Six or 
Mven apprentices attended the English High and Manual Trainin.r 
c M for three months during the slack .season. They stucLu'd 
arithmetic, English, architecture, drawing, and woodwork ‘ ' ^ 

\In 1902 the Bricklayers’ Union and the Masons’ and Hricklavers’ 
Aviation united m a request to the Board of Education to e;tab- 
hah a school on the .same general lines as the instruction given the 
first year. This was accordingly done and there were' (SO pupils en- 
rolled. In education these ranged from those, who had attended a 

'•fu ^^’"’<1 read English 

with difficulty. A proper organization was accordingly very hard 

In 1^3 five teachers were employed, and the average attendance 
w^BS 100. In 1904 the average attendance was lOfi. In the morning 
■the pupils studied the ordinary English branches; in the afternoon 
they rweived instruction in architecture, building, and snperintend- 
Mce. In addition to this, leetiiras were given on anatomy,' phy.siologv, 
first aid to the injured, and on architecture, ma.sonry, 'building niid 
su^rmtendeiiTO, fireproofing and fireproof construction, terra cottn 
and the manufacture and use of steel. These subjects bear directly 
the work o/ the ajjprentice, and aim to feive him a general 
knowledge of the trade, which would be impossible for him to obUin 
I^esides this, the instruction in the common 
^chw tends to broaden fhe training still further and make the 
.Eppi^tice more efficient ' Nine months of the year are spent in the 
^^^olar occupation* 
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The general management of the school, aside from the supervision 
and general control exercised by the board of education, is left to 
the joint arbitration committee of the union and the .association. 

All fines assessed by the committee for the breaking of joint rules go ^ 
to the purchase of text-books for the pupils. For eagh day's work 
at schooreach pupil is paid the regular wage of the bricklayers’ 
union to which he belongs. If a student is absent the principal 
reports the fpct to the arbitration committee, and the time lost is 
added to the time he must serve as an apprentice to his trade. 

By an act of the legislature, approved May 15, 1903, it is provided 
that, when indentures are drawn, “ in all municipalities where a 
manual training schc^t^s maintained for the technical instruction 
of apprentices, such indentures shall further pro^dde that it shall ^ 
be the duty of the master to cause the apprentice to attend such 
school for at least three consecutive months in each year without 
expense to the apprentice."" In its general provisions this law is 
very much like the Gewcy'heordnung of Germany. Whether this 
will have any immediate result or not, it has furnished a valuable 
precedent in the way of placing the i*esponsibility for the more com- • 
plete training of apprentices upon the masters. 

-The school thus established in Chicago oromises well, and if it 
proves successful the plan may well be adopted in many places where 
conditions are favorable. It has the great advantage of iinitir^g the 
Iward of education, the labor unions, and the employers’ associa* 
tions in one common purpose. The Chicago carj>entoi*s’ union has 
I>etitioned the board of educaCion for a similar school during the 
slack months. So far n»-^^ehool for apprentices of this trade has 
been e^stablished. In all traded where there are such slack ‘periods 
the plan might easily be tried and much good result. 

II. C(X)rERATlVK K.N<;INKKR1N(; (Ol'RSKS OK THK I N1VKR8ITV OF 

riNClNNATl. 

A notable example of the effort to provide a more complete train- 
ing for apprentices is ^-een in the system of coo]>erntiYe education in 
the Universitv of Cincinnati, devised by Professor Schneider. The 
data for the following account are found in the University Weekly 
News, May 2, 190G, and the University of Cincinnati Record, Novem- 
ber, 1906: 

Alx)ut thirty-five of the largest mechanical and electrical miinu- 
facturing companies in Cincinnati and vicinity have agreed to send 
appj:xmtices (varying in number from 2 to 12) to the University to 
take a special course in mechanical or electrical engineering. These * 
course^ are six yearl in length and lead to the regular degrees. Ap- 

• lUinoU School Lawa, 1003, p. 180/ 
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prena<^ from each plant work in pairs, each One alternating with 
his fellow apprentice at the factory and at the university, the same 
work being given on alternate weeks. One student apprentice works 
at the shop one week while the other pursues his engineering studies: 
then they e.vchange places and so continue for the eight and one-half 
months the un.yersity is in session. By this plan no machine at the- 
plant IS idle and no loss is suffered by the employer: The cooperating 
employers paj the student apprentices ^nly for the actual time 
t^y are at work, i. e., for the weeks they are at the shop; the wa<re8 
b^n at ^.40 per week and increase at a regular rate. The ‘em- 
^ pla^ a^ off«8 a bonus of $100 to eveiy boy who completes his 
I»riod of apprenticeship. In this way the apprentice can earn in 
e six years enough to pay all his college dues, and $1,230 besides, to 
nelp pay his living ex|>enses. 

Admunon.—A high school education or its equivalent is usually 
demanded for admission, although students well versed in matho- 
matira may be admitted conditionally. A period of two or three 
months of work in the shop always precedes the entrance to this 

school. This IS for the purpose of proving the mental and mechanical 
abiiity of the apprentice. 

The details of this plan were only completed in June, IDOC, but 
before the opening of th? session in Septembei- more than 30 young 
men had enrolled. Both manufacturers and instructors are well 
pleased with the results so far achieved. Some of the more obvious 
advantage of the plan arc as follows: (1) The student supports him- 
self largely; (2) his theoretical and practical training go on together 
each simplifying and shortening the other; (3) his practical work b 
^tyrviaed by practical men, who are constantly on the lookout for 
^ best men to fill positions of responsibility. Thus the apprentice 
18 ^re of a good position on the completion of his term of apprentico- 
ah^. It will be rememliered that an arrangement somewhat similar 
was mentioned as being tried at the University of Manchester, Eng- 
land. It hardly aeems possible that any reasonable objection can be 
raised to such a plan as this. It seems likely to result in great good to 
tho university, to the employer, and to the apprentice. 

Edwational training for apprentices in factories.— For many yeare 
oonaderable attention has been given by various manufacturing firms 
to the eduration of theia apprentices. The methods employed are 
^ous Md the raults obtained not uniformly successful. Some 

^ds of factones lend themselves more easUy to such efforts than do 
others. ^ 

Among the^68Ubli8hments conducting successful schools for an- 
pmtioes be mentioned the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phil*, 
the Natiimal Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio: Yale 
Tc^Fne Manufacturing Company, Stamford, Conn.; th? Ply- 
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mouth Cordage Company, North Plymouth, ; Brown & Sharp 
Manufacturing Company, Providence, R. L; the General Electric 
Company, Lynn, Mass.; and K, Hoe & Co., New York City. 

.In order to show the character of u y^ork done, the last two of . 
t^ese will be described in detail, 

III, SCHOOL POR APPRENTICES /:ONDCCTEI) B'i THE (GENERAL ELECTRIC 
COMPANY OF LYNX, MAo8. 


The system of training apprentices employed by the General Elec- 
tric Company at Lynn, ^lass,, is in many, ways very complete and 
effective. The following facts are taken largely from a paper read 
before the American Society of Mechanical Engineers by Mr. Magnus 
W, Alexander, Extracts from this paper arc found in the Engineer- 
ing Magazine for January 1907, pages 625-628, 

Candidates for apprenticeship must be at least IG years old and 
have a gramiS^ school education. They are placed on trial for a 
month or two, aifd at the end of that time those who seem capable are 
allowed to sign a regular apprenticeship agreement. This provides 
for a service of four years at ^ipulated wages on a progressive scale 
from $4.50 a week during the trial period to $9,25 during the last year. 
A cash bonus of $100 is jiaid at the termination of the course, and a 
“ certificate of^apprenticeship ” is given at that time. 

It is the alQi of the General Electric Company to train BkilleU artigans In the 
various trades of mnchlntst and tool ’ iker, cari>entpr and pattern maker, .ron. 
steel, and brass luolder, Instrument maker, and olectrleal worker. In such a 
thorougli manner that the lending positions In tlie factory, such as assistant fore- 
men, foremen, master mechanics, and superintendents may be filled from the 
ranks of graduated apprentices, 


It is clearly seen that such leaders should possess some information 
besides a practical knowledge of their trade; they must see lieyond 
the present task and understand it in its relation to the whole proce^, 
and have the ability to so gra.sp the situation that the l)ost result^ may 
be obtained. In order to do this, the General Electric Companyjias 
provided for theoretical training of a very practical character, which 
is designed to enable the boy “ to apply in tfie workshop the knowl- 
edge he gains in the schoolroom.” For ten months each year the 
apprentices receive instruction hy turns in the class room for six hours 
a week during the day. The schoolrooms are clos^ to the workshoj> 
and the time so arranged that about one-fifth of the apprentices are at 
school at one time. The^ same wages are paid the boys for this time 
as for the time when they are at work. ^ 

“The teachers in the schoolroom are men selected from the staff of 
en^V^rs, draftsmen, and foremen, who are assigned for six hour$ 
per week to the work of teaching.” The subjects taught are mathe-^ 
maticB, physics, technology, and mechanical drawing. Examinationa 
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are ^ven frequenUy during the year, and the final examination de- 
termines largely the standing of tlie apprentice and the wages he will 
receive. ere is a special shop under control of a man in charge of 
apprentices. This man has had years of experience as a mechanician 
and has unusual ability ,n handling boys. He has only two assistants 
the older apprentices themselves filing utilized as instructors for the’ 
beginnere. After learning one process, the apprentice is usually 
_ required to teach it to a younger apprentice before he U>gins to Icyirn 
.another. The apprentices sfiend from one and a half to two and a 
half years in this.training room, according to thein ability, and arc^ 
hen transferred to the factory departments and placed 'under the 
charge of the foremen. On the completion of the couise the liest men 
are encouraged to remain with the company^ ‘ ' 

By this means the-company not only selects tTie most capable younir 
men, but also gives them the training which will enable them' to per 
form the mo.st successful service as foremen, exjiert machinisUi, etc. 
The apprentices thus obtain a general knowledge which it would bo 
impossIWe for them to get by work in the shojis. This training is 
eminently practical and*very effective, but it nmet l>e conceded that it’ 
IS somewhat narrow. The purpose in view is that of selecting and 
training foremen for a particular branch of work. There is no 
attempt to mini.ster tp the larger needs of the individual. Such 
schools are doing good service, but they can not be regarded as 
furnishing the kind of^ucation most demanded bv the great body 
of our young jieople whl>BT%pot in .school. ‘ 


IV. 8CH00I 


in scl 

on FOR ArPR^NTIC] 


E8 OF R. HOK CO. 


One of the first establishments that attempted to provide general 
fining for its apprentices was that of Hoe & Co., of New York City. 

rom 200 to 300 apprentices are here given systematic instruction 
m subjects calculated to increase their efticiencv os intclhgent work- 
men. The pnncijial facts 'in this description were given by Mr. 
Henry U atterson, the jiresent director; 

A'rfmwwon.— Applicants, niii.st be at least IG years old aiid fairly 
mteUigent. Usually the previous educational training is tmuivalent 
tp that received m the grammar grades of the public schools. Each 
apprentice is required to enter into a legql agreement which is signed 
^ the ^rent or guardian. All are placed on probation for a month 
before being admitted to the school.' 

Hours of ichool tcori.-The seliooUis conducted five evenings a 
wee^ from 6.20 to 6.45. Each evening is' divided into two 
^noda of about forty minutes each. The year' is divided into two 
/ ^®***^^ October 1 and ending .^Pebruair 1, the 

■ ae^if be^ning February 1 and ending June 1. Apprentices may 
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Course of Htudy. — The course given is still in the stage of evolu- 
tion, but even nots* presents some very interesting features. The 
work is planned for four^vears, and each class represents one term or 
one-half year. The course of study as at present conducted is here 
given, beginning with the first year's work, together with the nutnber 
of periods per week of forty minutes each given to each subject. 

HI. C. 3.’' Arithmetic to i>ercoiitnKe — .3; BpellitiK — .3. 

C. 2. Arithmetic. ]H*rcentuKe to couiiHiimd nrojfortion — 3; KiiKHpii. punctua- 
tion. ^rammnr otcr-^3. , 

II. C. 1. rnictical j^CHMiietry,” construction work— 3 ; ** ^MtHhnnicx" lueiisiira- 
tion — 3; KiiKiish. drill in punctuation, etc. — 1, 

B. 3, MooliMiiics — 1 ; F^ntrlish — l ; i>rncticiil jjtMnnetry — 2; (Irnwlng— 2, . 

I, B. 2, MerhnnIcH — 1; Kn^lish — 1; tlrnwinR — 2; prnctlcnl Rconietry — 2. 

B. 1, DrinviiiK — 2; pniotical pconietry — 2; uuH’lmnics — 2; talkn on cltizen- 
shi|), including elec'tiouH. and goveniinent of city, State, and nation. 

This complcte.s the regular course for which certificates are given. 

Class A is a graduate cla^s. The instruction is niostly in free-hand 
and inocluinicul tlrawing. Occasionally some work in trigonometry 
and calculus is given to the hrigbter boys. Apprentices are not 
required to spend more than a year in this class, but are allowed -to 
roinain in it until the completion^of their term of apprenticeship, 
which is five ye;irs, . ^ 

The subject-matter of each of these studies is taken, as far as pos- 
sible, from the work of the'shop. For instance, the arithmetic studied 
is one pie pa red especially for the school hy Mr. Wat ter son, and the 
problems- are actual problems which are met with iuthe work of the 
establishment. The te.xt-lwok in mechanics is also a sjWcial text-book 
preparetl by the teiicheUj ^f t hat department, Mr. /\Vomruth, and 
includes mensuration, jiracticaf shop woi*k, etc. The geometry is con- 
struction work and connects directly with the instruction in drawing. 
The subject which is most difficult to connect with the shopwqrk is 
Knglish; but even here the connection is made as filr as possible by 
means of letj^ers, orders, etc., taken fronVthe official corresi^pdence. 

In the talks on governihent atid citiztuiship the attempt is made to 
broaden the view and to make g(M>d citizens. As yet the result is not 
as satisfactory as it is hoped that it may Ix' made. Th(\l>oys dc^not 
sec what practical use can be made of -this, and in consequence*their ^ 
interest is not strong. Mr. AVatterson hoj)es to overcome this by 
improving the w’ork, making it more vital, and also by developing a 
sentiment among the foremen in favor of it. 

Prizes^ etc, — Every effort is made to encourage the work of the 
^hool. Regular commencement exercises are held in June, at which 
prizes are given to the boys in each class who have the best and the 
second best averages for the two terms of the year. The most valu- 
able prize is a gold watch ior the boy of the A class who. has the best 
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avera^. •ttTienever a boy shows exceptional ability in any depart- 
ment he IS picked out for special attention. If l,e has unusual abil- 
ity as 4 draftsman He is taken into the drafting department, where 
e receives b(!ffer pay and has opportunities for further advancement 
Sometimes boys who show exceptional ability are taken into the 
office department. In determining the final standing of the appren- 
tiw his^school work, general deportment, and interest, as well as Ids 
-ability in the shop, are eonsideml. II is complete recor.l is kept in 

the office, and jus parents or guardians are notified of the i)roi'ress 
made. * it- 

, 7 Wm/,ce..ATbe teachers are usually practical men and know the 
needs of the boys. A plan which promises well is Udiig put i;i oper- 
ation. The brighter a[)prentices. after the completion of the rciririar 
course, are put in charge of some of the classes nfftler the du-eetlon 
of the regular teacher. The purpose of this is to develop responsi- 
bility and stdf-rehancc in the, pupil-teacher and fit him still furlhei; 
for positions of trust. It is the very liest training for foremen It 
IS too early to determine whether the plan will be siicce.ssfiil or not. 

Ihroughout the jicriod of apprenticeship and for so,j„. y,mrs 
thereafter the brighter boys are encouraged in ('verv wav. Thev are 
urged to take special courses in Pratt Institute, Coop;.,- Piuoii or 
some other eve.ung .school of like g,-adc. and cvci v u,,portuuitv is 
given to the lioy to show whatever ahility lie may have. 

While this school does not -yet fully meet the. needs of the aiipreii- 
tice nor come up to the expectations of the director, it is rcudcrinir 
valuable service botH in selecting the best hovs. who will he the fore- 
men of the fnture. and in giving that all-around triiining in the fun- 
danieiital principles ninderlying the woiik of the factory which i.s so 
essential to the skilletl workman. ’’ 

V. 8CH(KIL8 t-OR CLKRKfl IX .MERCANTlI.K K.ST.Mll.ISH M kxts. 

Clerks and other employees in mercantile estalilislunerits can not be 
trained in a wuiy analogous to that of apprentfees in other establi.sli- 
ments; the difficulties .swiii to k- somewhat greafer. While probably 
the great majority of largo mercantile cslnhli.shriient.s now have wel- 
fare departnlt.nt.s of various kinds, not all nio successful in maintain- 
ing educational classes. Some firms, after years of experiment, have 
abandoned such work Among these arc the firms of Jas. Hearn 
and of John Wanamaker, in New York City. One rea.son given for 
this abandonment Vas that the puhli,; gening Schools could do the 
same ^ork to better advantage; anotlkr was that the time of the 
clerks could be more profitably employed in other ways 
It 18 not possible to give a list of the firms conducting educational 
dasMs for their employees. Two of the most successflil arc Sears 
I^buqk & Co., of Chicago, and John Wanam^r, of Philadelphia. 
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In the Pliilndolphia establishment of John WaniyHaj^cr tlie. young 
jx^ople are organized into three dasst^s, which collectively are known 
as the John Wima maker Coininercial Institute. These* three divisions 
are (1 ) casli boys. (*2) girls up to 17 years of ago, and (:i) boys, other 
than cash bo\’s, from H‘> to hS years old. The aim of all the training, 
y educational and- coin niercial, is to make tlu* young employees more 
eflicient. 

Ih'sides the general training in the regular duties of the establish- 
ment, organiz<*d dass(*s are conducted. The small(*r hoy^ are given 
inst riuUion in arit bniet ie, graininar. s[)eirmg, writ ing, composition, 
and singing on two mornings a w(*ek. The gills alM) have educational 
classes two moniings a wt*ek. In addition to the braiudies taught the 
boys, the girlsoire instincted in husine?^s correspondence, stenography 
and typewriting, and bookkeeping. 

1 he older boys, nuhib(?ring about :)00, liave supper in the store and 
remain for their scIuh)! two ev(*nings a week, d’he branches taught 
are arithiuefie. s[)elling. A\ r)tiiig, conuuereial correspondena*. English, 

• st(*nograj)hy, l)Ookke(*])ing, the metric system, mechanical and free- 
hand drawing, and r:i])id (mlculatioM. 

A month iv rej)ort of tlie standing and progress of -each pupil is 
made to his parents. Tlu* graduah*s from each of thest* divisions 
receive certificates, and promotions are largtdy hasc*d on these. This 
results ill a soi’t of ci vil-st*rvice promotion, the higher positions Ixjing 
constantly filled hy thos<* who have grown up in tlu*- business.'* 

A 'school of a similar kind is now conducted^ by Sears, Koeb|^ck Ik ‘ 
Co., in Chicago. 'I Ins sciiool was tlu* result of a r^cjiKist from the 
employees themselves. It began soon after the occupation of the new 
(puirters. in Janmiry, 1!)00, There are at prest*nt 105 enrolled. A 
small tuition fi*(^ is charged, ju‘st enough to pay the sidaries of the 
teachers. The subjects studied are penmanship, stenography, si)ell- 
ing, and business arithmetic. Instruction is gi^'en on tbree evenings 
a week. 'I'he teachers are mostly day-sch<H)l teachei's and Young 
Men's Christian Association worker.*-, hut the intention is to use regu- 
lar (*m])loyees for tliis purpose ns soon as the school is fully organized. 
The interest manifested is at ])resent. very strong. Just what will 
eouie of this attempt, in what direction it will develop, we can not 
say, 1 he intention is to introduce other f^ubjccts and to widen flie 
scope of the work in the direction of Hie needs of the employees as 
rapidly as the resources at hand will permit. 

<» Welfare Work In Mercantllo IIouhos. IshuoU hy the Welfare rvpnrtnient of • 
llie Xutiouul Civic Fedoratiou. Fp. 12-18. 
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U'ndi'iicy toward t]iL‘ Myent llic sido. Latin holds its own fairly 
well, while .stenography^ lH)okkeeping, and typewriting are very 
iniidi in evidence. 

It is iin])Os.sible to determine the relative popularity of the various 
coursVs witliout data of the nunilK'r taking each subject, and this we 
do not have, e.xeept for a few schools. lu tlu‘se the commercial sub- 
je(*ts enroll the greatest number. Whether the subjects as given in 
the table I'^present ^he d(‘inands of the students or iTot we can not 
definitely say. It is probable that the courses, in the majority of 
cases, repre.seiU what the s(’hool authorities thinlv should 1 h‘ giveni 
rather than the demands of the young people. Tltere is a decided 
tendency, as far as ve can determine from these data, in the ilirectioii 
of coiimiercial and industrial work. Nearly half of the subjects 

represent this dej^artnient of training, and while ohlV a few of • 
ihest; are found in the majority of the* schools, their prevalence, 
nevertludess, slipws a decided teiulency. 

The mechanic arts, leihnical, and manual training high schools 
represent a dilFerent type of training, and one which is receiving 
more .attention tiuui formerly. The currieida of these schools are 
verv similar and present little that needs (H)innient. ^ 

In the Young Men's Christian Association classes, as we have 
M*en (p. UKl), the emphasis, as far as the numlHu* of pupils enrolled 
iH (concerned, is in the direction of commercial and industrial .sub- 
j('cts, more than half of the students Ixung in the.se two groups. 
This would 1)0 materially iiuTcased if we should include those stu- 
dents ill the i*inguage and science groups who are pursuing those 
suhjoets with the idea of immediate use in the commercial and indus- 
trial world. 

Altiiough the original idea of continuation school work was a 
repetition of the w’orjj of the^lay school, we can clearly sec, even 
fnnn the meager data at .hand, that it is hy no means such to-day. 
The special needs of the class to be reached are considered more fully, 
and the courses offered' ami tlie methods pursued ixiv in pfocess of 
change in eonsequence. 'i'lie near future ^ill undoubtedly witne.ss 
a great development in tins direction. 

H. lU)rKS OK JSOrlM.KMKNTAHY SUMOOl/WOKK. 

<r 

One of tlie most dillicult problems in suppleinontary education is to 
detonnino when such instniction can most profitably be given. Vari- 
ous plans have biHin tried in diff<M*ent comitrie,s. In Germany we have 
seen that/ the tendency is toward the elimination of Sunday instruc- 
tion, and a ni6vement has Ix'en started for part-time day classes. In j 
Wurttemberg thisHias resulted in the recent law providing for day 
instruction in the ,Fortbihlungs.schulen, Whether this will prove 

f 
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Mtirely satisfactory can not yet be determined. In' England and the 
United States very little effort has been made in the direction of dav 
classes for young people who are at work. 

R k ^nerally conceded that the young person who is working ■ 
hours a day is not in a condition to receive the ma.ximum 
l^efat from^ evening classes. It is certainly true that in many 
classes of our public evening ^hools there is often shown great list- 
lessness and a general lack of interest. It would be verv^pful if 
we could determinrihe exact cause of this listlessnes^s. That in 
n^y ca^ it is due to physical weariness seems clear, but it is not at 
^ certain how far this is a determining factor in the general lack of 
mte^t. The fact that in such schools’as Ctxiper Union and the 
M^anics Jnstitute of New York City the pupils show such great 
mter^ in 4>ite of their long- hours of labof- makes it probable that 
physical or jnental fatigtie is not the only cause. There can lie no 
. ^ubt that the vital relatioiy^ch the instruction in these schools 
bears to the daily work of the pupil holds hifc interest and attention 
m spite of his physical weariness. 

Several factors complicate the situation. In Ure first place, we 
toow very htle about the way in which different kinds of labor affect 
the general fund of energy’, if there is .such a general fund. Nor are 
we yet able to measure the amount or kind of energy left over in indi- 
^duals after the day’s work. This undoubtedly Varies so much in 
different individuals and for different kinds of work that no general 
principle can ^ applied. At present all we are able to do is to judge 
by r^ulta We find that a person who has lieen at work for a certain 
length of time.does not seem to have the energy for intellectual effort 
of certain kinds, ■^^^lether this is true of ail kinds of intellectual 
effort can be determined only by actual experiniept. Again it may 
well ^ that certain kinds of intellectual effort act as H stimulant, and 
^ibly make a further drain upon the vitality which may have 
detnmental results. This, too, can be determined only by the, out: 
©we» As yet we know so little about the relation existing between 
diftrrat mental and physical activities that it is impossible to deter- 
nuile in advance precisely what the effect of a given line of effort will 

have upon the individual. ✓ , , 

as^Qooper Union and in our evehing ' 

. high ^ools undoubtedly represent a better type of individual than 
. those in elerntfntary evening schools. It is probable that the former 
|;liaye at the end of the day a greater fuijfl of “ surplus " energy than 
I .maiy oftlw others. The very, fact that they are more easily' iAter- 
w8Md: tend to show that this is trie. If such is the case, it 
^ “bwise to use the methods of the former schools 
doling with all people who ar^ or Would be in continuation 
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There are two definite lines of improvement which are practicable, 
and concerning the value of which there can be little doubt. First, 
a more general application of the eight -hour labor rule. This would 
undoubtedly result in a great increase in the effectiveness of the 
evening work. The majority of the students in the Mechanics Insti- 
tute work onh' eight hours a day ; the same is true of many at Cooper 
• Union. The next logical step after a more general application of 
the eight-hour rule to adults would be a still further shortening of ^ 
the f orking day for young people, say under 18 years of age. This' 
might make possible part-time day schools. It would at least be a 
great help in the evening school work. ' 

The second line of improvement would be at least equally as help- 
ful, namely, a better adaptation of the methods of instruction and of 
the courses offered to the needs of the pupils. If the students realize 
that a certain kind of work is vital, they will not only do it, but do 
it willingly. The less intellectual ability a person has, the less can 
he be interested'in remote ends, and the more must he have immediate 
ends and interests for his action. In the schools which aim at making 
^ciencies in elementary education, the interest which is mani- 
fested by the foreign elmient is due to the immediate ends set l>efore 
thera^^f getting possession of the tools of the English language; of 
fng able to talk and write in the language of their adopted country. 

Phis motive and this interest are not felt to as great an extent by our 
own illiterate class. They can already speak well enough to be 
understood and higher at^^dtfhients do not apj>eal to them. Their 
interest is in making a living. If by going to evening school they 
can get that which will make it possible for them to earn more in the 
same time, or earn more easily wbat they do earn, many of them will 
attend. If, then, the instruction can Ik? made to furnish this imme- 
diate end, it will ho more likely to attract and hold this class. 

There have lK?en spasmodic and scattered attempts at the establish- 
ment of part-time day schools, hut no general movement in this 
direction seems probable for some time to come. As far back as? 1868 
Fall River had part-time day schools for factorv^ children from 5 to 
15 years of age. The agitation against child labor and the passage 
of compulsory school laws have rendered those schools unnecessary. 
From 1867 to 1885 Boston had a school for licensed minors where 
newsl>oy^ attended in the momftig and bootblacks attended in the 
afternoon. 'When the compulsory school laws were more strtctly 
enforced these were discontinued. The* report- of the Massachnsetta^ 
Commission on Industrial and Technical Education contains a recom- 
mendation for part-time day schools in the following langua^: “And 
that provision bo made for the instruction in part-time day classes >i 
of chil&Li between the ages of 14 and 18 years who may be employed “ : 




g cownmTATKm scfiooLs m thb unituj^tates. 

the r^ainder of the day, to the end that instruction in the 
^ prmciples and the practice of the arts may go on together.”* 

Juj what the ^Its of this recommendation will be we can not 
^w determine. There seems to be no reasornwhy the principle there 
kid down can not be put in force, but it ?an only be conjectured 
^n ^RS to do this will be taken. High schools and trade schools 
^dy established might very easily adapt certain courses to meet 
M?h a demand. Instruction might be given in the morning t6 cer- 

would to others. It 

TuW be -d credit 

could be given for work done in this way. 

A combination of tKe various plans outlined woifld probably more 

^pletely meet the needs of all people than would anyone of them 

c. quantitativk comparison* of work,. 

Very little, that is definite can be contributed in the wav of com- 
-p^^n of the amount of work covered in the various types of school. 
It m impossible to secure sufficient data on this point. sVinany com- 
pV^tions ^er which would materially affect d,e actual amount of 

Statement which would be of value 
can be made. A few items will be all that can lie given here. 

1°“"^ Christian Association classes the number of 

recitation hours per year to each course is about 44. This is the 
, median taken from the reports of 15C associations for the year 1901 

k 11 .^^ " The majority of students 

~ L r Association clas.ses take only one .sub- 

represents the median total length* 
of rime whi^ the majority of these students spend in recitation. 

k iS a? >^«b.tion hours 

sehookfr El median from 13 evening high 

? were obtained. The range here-is frL l!o 

■ ^r^ot^ ! *wo periods, 

^Jv * “"y subject is 81, 

ii^atbr ™ Men’s Christian 

“"y object in 

W day high spools? If we take a subjd»t like algebra, which is 

If^we'^"* '"d” maynrrive at a fair corhpari- 

l 7 their 'median term to be 36 weeks, jmd the 

I %ukber of recitation periods per week to be 5, and these 40 minutes 

Of the Mamchh^in. Commtaaion on Indoatrlal and TechalaTS^' 
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each, we have a total of 120 hours per year; this against 81 hours in 
the evening schools and 44 in classes of the oung Men s Christian . 
Association. In only 3 of the 13<evening high schools does the num- 
ber of hours per subject reach 100. 

Some of the complicating conditions which render a definite state- 
ment impossible are here outlinee^: (1) Account nfilst be taken of 
the ■ relative capacity of the pupils in the three types bf school. 
There can be no doubt that the pupils, as a whole, in the evening 
high schools represent a stronger type, intellectually as well as phys- 
ically, than those in the day high schools. The same may be said 
to a somewhat less degfrec of those in the'clas.ses of the ^ oupg Men a 
Christian Association. (2) The evening pupils are also more mature 
than those in the day schools. (3) The very fact that they go to 
evening school and take algebra, for instance, shows that their inter- 
est iii it is strong. These three factors may operate to increase mate- 
rially the amount of work which it is possibljpg accomplish in a* 
given time, and thus render the disparity betri^n the hours actu- 
ally spent in recitation of little moment. On the other hand, operat- 
ing against an ^ual accomplishment are the following: (1) The 
hours of labor of the evening school students, in consequence of which 
they may not l)e at their best intellectually, and (2) the lack of titno 
for outside study, practically jill the time spent on a subject being in 
the class room. It is impossible to determine the effect which each of 
these factors has upon }he amount of work accomplished. 

I As only two subjects can be pursued at a time in the evening 
schools, the day and evraing schools can only compared by points. 
Taking this into con.sid^ration, it seeilris probable that three years of 
work in our better eveiiing high schools may \ lie about equal to two 
years in the day high jchools. It certainly could not M equal to 
more than this. In the Majority of schools it would be ^ch less. 

An ambitious young ^rson could not, according to this,, complete 
his high school course by evening study, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, in leas than six or seven years, if he were expected to 
pursue every subject.' This time could be somewhat shortened by 
the elimination of certain elements included in the curriculum of Ae 
day high school. It woiild seem that this tpight;J)e done without 
lessening the value of the training receiveil, in view of the industrial 
training the young person is receiving in his daily work. 
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fVl. THE PLACE AND PURPOSE OF THE CONTINUATION 

SCHOOL. 

continuation schooI.-Jn America we are justly proud 

wTr ", "‘‘‘“''O"- it is poiible ft ihc 

‘ oiLn ,fff "i ‘"y Station in life, rich or pcwr, to secure the host eclii- 
CTtlon offered, fl ith no restrictions in regard to race, color, or class 

' '*! <'i™«it«ry school, the high’ 

S«“!i’iverei'tv Th° *" i'-' «*'><!'« "'est and Weft, 

great estentfhe natboal reak:^'"''"''' “ 

•» the right of 

■ITie onl^ 1" .V""*.!" minimum of education from its citiaeiis. 

TOe only means to attain this which has .so far been found practicable 
« s law r^uinng children to attend school ,h> to a certain fgf g^e? . 

feid in t^ T""'* ''f** hesitancy mani- 

®"’P‘"y'"™t of compulsion. That is the age when the 

^hfvf^k ^ Ptodiictive and when he is supposed 

foirivlfll ' P'^‘“" "^'■ith «ill enable him to get along 

o«w Up to that age the State has not onlf 

offered an opportunity for education, hut, theoretically at least haf 
compelled the individual to take it. * ’ 

objection at pfe.sont to the plan of 
ev^T^u^h S. opporfunities for further education, 

1 * ‘t considered unneces,sarv and 

unwise to rompel anyone to make use of them. The ttelief that the 
State is justified in providing this further opportunity, even though 
<^y a comparatively few are fitted to toko advantage of it, rests fn 
^o mam conceptions; (1) That all men ore not equal- in respect to 
n^ectunl ability and m consequence are not able to profit f^uallr 
by educattonal training, and (2) that the .selection and trainHig ^ 
l^ere are e^ntial to progress. Up to within a comparatirely 
^nt period the opportunity for further education offered his been 

thr»lT“*''n“ n""”' U“"s«I«en‘l.v the field from which 

tte selection has been made has not been as Ijroad «s the ideal of 
a«m^qy would demand. ■ « «s me iqeai of 

J^re are certam fairly well.definVd classes whiefi'are not reached 

to nre«?r fh ''““n (l)^»ny lack the mental ability 

to profit by the work in the upper grades and the high school. Thta 

meSlv udequately meet their needs <2) Of those who are 

fte dementary s^ool, oy even before. Some .of these are com- 
pgUed, through poverty, to bepn to earn something, qjther for their 
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own support or for that of the family. Others fih.d the formal work 
of the school less attractive than the productive activities of life. 
They and their parents can see little practical value 4n “the traditional 
four years spent in the high school, compared with the same time 
spent in learning some occupation. As we have seen;' hardly one- 
half of those who complete the eighth grade ever enter, the high 
scluM)l, and only alwut one-fifth graduate. "Wlien we.,jconsider the 
small number of tliese latter who enter college or university life, we 
see that the. out-of-school cla^‘ above 14 years old greatly out- 
numbers that in school. - |f 

Great effort is being put forth at present to enlarge the field of 
education, especially in the directi^ of giving a better repre.sentation 
to the very important industrial element. Since the great majority of 
young j^eople will enter commercial or imlustrial life, the demand is 
growing niore and more insistent that public sch(X)ls supported by 
public money shall offer opportunities also along these lines; that 
training for the actual life work in which thest^ young people will 
engage is absolutely necessary. There can lx» no doubt that the criti- 
cism of oiy public school system ns at prescmt conducted is merited. 
Dean James E. Russell, in his annual rejmrt for 15)05 (p. 156) says: 

' “It is not difficult to Ixdieve that boys and girls who have been 
roused to high ambitions in their school course should conceive a 
hostik*. not to say anarchistic, attitude toward a society that does not 
permit them to secure competent instruction for their occupation as 
men and women.’’ 

This feeling, which is l>ecoining more and more common, haj> shown 
itself (1) in the establishment of technical, mechanic arts, and man- 
ual training high schools; (2) in the ojjening of trade schools by 
individuals, societies, and lastly by the public school authorities; 

♦ (H) by the effort to introduce, industrial subjects into the elementary 
schools. All these movements are making it possible for many more 
children to profit by the opportunities W further education. We 
may e.xjiect as results a wider selection of loaders, increased efficiency 
in production, and a more intelligent and humaner life for the 
worker, and consequently for all. 

To what extent all these improvements will ultimately reduce 
the enormous withdrawal of pupils from our schools we can not de- 
termine. They will be amply justi^od if they do this even in a 
small degree. The wannest advocates of the new plans must admit 
that there ' ill be a great many \jho will not be reached. To provide 
for these is the proper field of the continuation school. Its purpose 
is to help^^ose who are already at w'ork, to afford them oppor- 
timities fpr^evelopment along broader lines than are found in their 
dail^ work* and to make them more efficient citizens. There will 
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not reached by the re^lar schook Jeteimined by the number 

3 regular schools. Just now the need is especially 

samSolulfe n;di;TdT.a? "" 

active participation in tire 

J8 .shared alijce hv the '« a part. This 

school. Since different sociol ^ ^*oiitinuation 

training, the particular ai^i^i^of 7d,tltion"!u'ired 
not be .adapted to the conditions in a t, 

continuation .school as of anv ntiw.r i ** 7 the 

n.r:i,n of .he tu iTi ” "■ »"t ““"'hv-. 

“efficient industrial units ’’ and 1? v f"'’ f 

well adapted to this end ’ T . T?' employed are 
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of communication and of business; but such work alone is not suffi- 
cient for the making of good citizens. Society must, in .^If-defense, 
if for no other reason, provide fiirtlier means of training. 

The majority of the native Americans in our elementary ‘evening 
schools repre-scnt a lower tv])e of ability, intellectually, than those in 
the evening high schools. This ditTerence will be ^till more marked 
in the future. ork of a higher tyi>c does not ajijM'al to them, nor is 
it what they need. I'hey lUH'd most training along lines^ which will 
make them >^*lf-supporting citizens. ^ To this end there should be 
introduced ’ the trade and industrial elements, which will tend to 
increase' the effitdency of -the laborer. There can Ik* no question but 
that the laborer who is able to support himself and his family is thereby 
made a better citizen, not only in the sens(* that he is no longer a 
burden upon society, but that he becomes more self-resjiecting and 
responsible. It is probably true that fof many of this -class the 
greatest personal development can be si*cured b\’ actual participation 
in j)rodiictive activity, supplemented by work in 'the coniinuation 
scliool along the lines suggested. Another valid reason for the 
general introduction of the trade and industrial element is that in 
this wa}’ greater interest can l>e secured and larger nuinl)ers can be 
reached. In im^ cases, if not in all^ the necessary work in arith- 
metic and English can lx* grhujied around the industrial studies as 
a xenter. ^ This work will then really function in the life of the 
laborer. Much can undoubtedly bo done toward countenicting what- 
ever narrowing influence the purely vocational work may have, both 
by the method of treatment of the subjects studied and perhaps also 
by the addition of other subjects so chosiui anjl adjusted that they take 
their starting point in the industrial interest of tlie individual. 

dhe third kind of work for continuation sehool.s is that for young 
l>ersons of considerable natural ability and ambition, who are fitted 
by nature to occupy positions of responsibility. From this class come 
many of the strongest leaders of society. To reach these persons 
witii adc<|uate training ami stimuli for devolojiinent along useful 
lines will greatly broaden (he field for the stdection of .leaden# 

The esst'iitial conditions of progress, esj>ecialh’ in a democracy, are 
(1) tjie selection of leaders whose ideals are in harmony with the 
idciils of democracy and (‘2) the training of these in such a way that 
they will minister most directly to the Ki^eds of the {people. Our 
schools, as now conducted, are agencies for the selection of leaders, 
but the field from which these leaders are chosen is too narrow and 
ihe types of leaders chpscn do not represent all classes of society. 

The immediate aim df the higher continuation schools will be 
determined, as with others, by the needs of those whom they are 
designed to reach. We know that the needs of this class are more 
varied even than in the case of the elementary school. It would seem, 
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Hiter^ ttll Mho can profit by its training, and that it should offer 
opportumties u niany kinds of work. Thus f^r the greater e.nph.L 
m oiir public ei-eiHiig high schools has been on the .su^ects pursiLl hi 
the day high schoo!-i. e., those preparing for college and Liiv S t 
This cer ainly is pc-rfectly justifiable if the i.iajoritv of the oun. 
people who can Ik- reached l.y this agency wish to prepare for ..ollege 
f the\ tV 111 this way liecoine better preiiiyed for their work ^t 
Z; “<> ^‘«t.stics to show that tlie reVerse is the ca.se. nl 

^me, we know, m evening schooFs who do de.sire to jirepare for 

« affoTtr""’’"''' n«ht that the .Schools 

•should affoid this opportiuiity. Ih.t the purpose of the.se schools is 

by no means reah/.ed if the work stops here! or we iiiav v v f U 
^^ns here. The great majority of the young people who anMiiit of 
school are not look pig forward to literary pursuits or to other oecina- 
tions for which a college education i.s e.ssentiiil. 

trial and technical course.s. Their original interest in ihe.se courses is 
^atly Strengthened by the fact that they are no longer dealing with 
the theoretical side of life ; they are in the inid.st of it:activ i f , 
fierce co,ii,>etition. They feel the pre.ssure of fond^tionl 

w5 Z Ii“ be able to’ 

oile o iHitter udvantiigc, anything which enable them to com- 
mand better .salaries or higher positions. The great interest shown hv ‘ 
young people in all the course.s of the. VoungrAIeir.s Christian Vssci 

opinion, offer opportunities for this help, shows that there is no 
lack of ambition nor of willingness to work. From these consider 
ati^s It 1.S clear that the principal work of the contiiiiiiition schOol 

tHaM T ~icrcial. and indus- 

trial lines, while still offering courses wliich are more clZinct v 
preparatory for college and university work. 

Nor .IS the work of the continuation school complete even with the 

k mus7 ff ‘ To fulfill its ini.ssion completely 

training. This may l>e by lectures bv social 
clubs by training along special lines. In a word, the continuation 
i of the future must take the individual where the regular day 
Zn I 1*’“— opportunity of furthw educa^ 

ZZ “ individual needs Thi.s 

^plete ideal is even now beginning to be r;a^^i^^the variou.s 

fiBnerally '^^l^e^oTdrdY'I’f «*tension coiirees 
^ difiiciilty with It at present is that the lines of 
training offered do not meet the greatest needs. 
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Educators are coming to realize that an education which does not 
fit one in some measure for a vocation lacks an element not only 
essential to the success of the individual, but also essential to true cul- 
ture. It thus defeats its own elid. The traditional courses of the 
(lu\ high .schools, which are the models of our evening high schools, 
• arc wliat they are largely Ik'cuu.sc originally they were themselves 
vocational and' distimt’.y prep)ured for the ministry and to a less 
e.xtcnt fop teaching and literary pursuits. IMiile they have been 
changed jo some- e.xteiit. yet the backlxme of the work to-day has the 
satiic general character. 'I'lie atten>i)t has l>cen made to. justify this 
bj the assertion that this line of study will secure the Iwst develop- 
•nent of all, whether they atre preparing for a piu-ticular vocatien or 
not. It has taken many years of eXj)erience to change this idea, 
'I he fallacy of.it is noiv hecoiuing appareiTt. The interest of the indi- 
vidual, his preparation for participation in social activity, the normal 
tlevelopment of j|is jxiwers, all demand a vocational element in his 
education. ’ 

But this vocational element must not 1k> the only one. Two ele- 
ineiits must etiter into a complete preparation for life activities. The 
first may he called the. practical element, that which prefiares one for 
certain kinds erf labor, for occupation, and the second is the emo- 
tioiiai, intelleotiial element, through which one come-s to appreciate 
values, to view his own life and activity in'its relation % the social 
order. The latter is what has lieen termed lilieral education or cul- 
ture. The tendency of division of labor has Ikhiii to sejiarate the emo- 
tional frbm the practical; to eliminate from certain kinds of ind istry 
all emotional, appreciative elements, and to combine the.se in other 
activities which to some degree lack the practical side. The tendency 
in education has been to emphasize this separation, to give to those 
who are in iirdustrial inirsints littl? of the imaginative element which 
would enable them to appreciate the value and place of the work in 
wliicli they are engaged. 

Just now the movement for industrial education is almost entirely 
toward a distinct preparation for certain kinds of labor— toward 
assisting the individual along practical line-s. The emphasis on this 
practical side is due to the luck of provision to this end in previous 
schemes of education, and to the great need of a certain class of people 
nt present, for help in liecoming .self-supporting citizens. Education 
for this class can not stop here if it is to be really effective. It must 
“ prepare the individual in advance for complete or balanced partici- 
pation,” as pointed out by Professor Dewey. The industrial and 
commercial classes, as we have seen, are those who iiiost need the 
appreciative, cultural element in their training, because they do not 
get it, in their daily work. Any scheme of education- which minply 
prepares them for performing .such activities, while it will probably 
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do more good on one side than the traditional type, will still lend to 
' einphasizo the separation of the tw^ essential elements and result in * 
a one-sided development. In America, more perliaps than in any 
other country, we can not have this separation of classes. Every indi- 
vidual, to be a' good citizen, must be well balanced with respect to 
these two elements. The fact that by the division of labor some are 
denied by society the opportunity of securing, in their daily occupa- 
tion, one of the essential elements of normal deveio|mient, makes it 
imperative for society to provide the means for attaining this, and to 
, make the greatest provision w’here the iiwhI is greatest. 

One of the great problems for the educator to-day is to secure this 
appreciative, liberal, cultural element from studies; which aim to 
prepare for indnstrial activities. It can not be foisted on the 
student or fhe^worker. Attempts have l)cpn made repeatedly, but 
without success, to introduce into evening schools for this class oh 
people the subjects of the day schools which are considered broadly 
. cultural. They do not touch the life of the industrial worker, and 
therefore it is impossible in mo.st cases to interest him in them. If 
he is oompelled to pursue such studies, he will usually do it only in 
order to obtain the other training which he wants. We must start 
with thedominant interest of the individual and work outward from 
this. Industrial and commercial subjects will necessarily form the 
, core around w^hich other studies are grotfpeil in such a way that their 
. vital significance will l>e clearly appreciated. It Is in the continua- 
tion school thfj^ the need for this grouping is felt most keenly, both 
because of the class of people reached and because the amount of 
time available for educational training is so sinaTl. How this can 
be accompli.shed is one of the most important problems for the future 
^ to solve. 

Continuation schools have a^w’ork to i)orform wduch is of the first 
importance, not only because they have a larger field than any other 
class of schools except the elementary schools, but also lK*cause the 
need of people of more advanced age for training — training both for 
their vocations and for intelligent citizenship and participation in 
the social order — is greater than is the need of younger people. The 
work of these schools will increase in scope and value according as 
the particular needs of individuals are carefully studied and. as the 
methods are adapted to meet these needs. 
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